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LHTTHR OF TRANSMITTAL. 


l)Kr.\I!TMK\T or THE INTERIOR, 

Bureau of Education, 

* Washington, December 2, 101S. 

Sin: Not only doos soeiity attempt to prepare its youth for life,, 
for making a living and for effective service; it also attempts to 
direct them, at the end <>i their school period, toward those vocations 
to which they seem to l>o best fitted and to assist them in finding 
profitable employment. In more than one American city this is 
considered a legit innite function of tin* system of education. Because 
of increasing interest in tins subject , I have asked Mr. Meyer Bloom- 
field, director of the \ oration Bureau of Boston, to prepare for this 
bureau the manuscript submitted herewith, embodying the results of 
the study of the relations of tlu; school and employment- in England, 
Scotland, and Germany. 

I recommend that it be published, under the title ’‘The Sclmo\ and 
the Start in Life/’ ns a bulletin of tlu* Bureau of Education.. 

Respect fully submitted. 

' P. P. Ci.aXTON, 

Commissi on u\ 

To the Secretary ok the Interior. 
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THE SCHuOL AND THE START IN LIFE. - 

A STUDY OF THE RELATION. BETWEEN SCHOOL AND EMPLOYMENT IN 
* ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND GERMANY. 

■« 

, ' I. ‘iNTKomCTlOX. 

" itliin accent years :in unusually active interest lias boon mani- 
Ic^tcd in tin* after-school cnivei^ of the boys and girls who, either 
tin ough gradual ion or through dropping out', leave the elementary 
schools of the. United States* 

The child-welfare organizations of the country have for many yours 
hi boied to raise the compulsory school ago and to safeguard the moral* 
and pin sic al well-being of young wage earners; social and educa- 
tional agencies have, through private or through public funds,* pro- 
' hied for tr limited number of children, whose circumstances or whoso 
natural in?linations pointed to some form of industrial employment, 
opportunities to enter, by means of preliminary vocational training 
and help, the higher levels of the occupations. 

More recently the. vocational guidance movement, wffehits vocation 
bureaus, vocational information, placement. sehotorship/Wl follow- 
up societies, has focused public attention on the hitherto ■ scantily 
recognized responsibility of the public school for the careers of tlio 
children who huv/left it for employment. * ^ 

i Ids concern of the schools for the occupational welfare Of their 
hoys aiul girls, hew in thojsenso of the new tyjx's of effort which have 
been organized tojielp young people find themselves in life, has # 
brought into the foreground certain’quostions of momentous impor- 
tance in school policy and administration. 

. What is t^ duty of the pulAic^cllflol toward the boys and girls 
, who drop out from tluv elementary grades as soon as they can get a/ 

* ^ work certificate? Wlint special interest has the school' in the kind 
work these children find to do?- In other words, should there bo 
any further definite relation between the school and tho child \vhcn 
the decision to leave is about to bo made, or when tho child has 
already left for work? And if so, to what extent shall the school 
help to provide and supervise employment for such chMren, or to 
furnish information, counsel, incentives, an^ opportunities in order 
that tho start in life for that army of boys and gii’ls now wastofully 
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adrift during^the transition from school to work may ho marie more 
promising? 

Theso are some of the questions before thinking people not only 
in this country but in other advanced countries also. They touch 
not alone the professional interests of the educator and the efficiency 
requirements of modern industry; they affect the very foundations 
of our social well-being; they squarely direct attention to a slighted 
national problem — the conservation of adolescent youth. 

Interest in this vital mutter has of late been quickening. Signifi- 
cant vocational experiments are under way throughout the country 
*by school boards, teachers’ associations, and nLo l>y a number of 
private societies started for the purpose of cooperating \vitlr the 
public schools and their children. 

The object of the present study is to describe seme of the im- 
portant enterprises carried on by public- and private agencies iny, 
England, Scotland, and Germany for t^e purpose of assisting hoys 
and girls in their start in life. These countries have been selected 
for special inquiry because their work of vocational assistance, some 
t of it decades old and much of it still in the (airly stages of experi- 
mentation. possesses peculiar interest and suggest rvencss for workers 
in similar fields in the United States. Conditions and even vie.w** 
points will be found so much at variance from our own, oftentimes, 
that direct adoption of the schemes described will he obviously out 
o* the question. Imitation of the foreign experiment has not been any 
part of the plan of this inquiry. Genuine social sendee, ns every 
experienced worker- knows, is never a transplantation: it nui>t grow 
out of local insigh.t and necessity. This, too, should he pointed out: 
The countries studied differ not only with respect to one another in 
methods. and policies of helping the children vocationally but they* 
differ, too, in ninny details within the various subdivisions of each 
‘country. Scotland does not follow England nor does England fol- 
low Germany in the work of vocational assistance. The work in 
Birmingham is unlike that in London, while Liverpool differs from 
both, North Germany and south Germany are widely apart in 
both method and accomplishment. 

The reader, in a survey of foreign experiments, can not fail to be 
impressed by the elaborateness of machinery developed; the extent 
and effectiveness of the national and local support through legisla- 
tion and money gihmts; and also' by the extraordinary development 
of volunteer service on the part of men and women who are drawn 
from school, manufacturing, commercial, labor, civic, and social- 
service groups. 
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II. ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

Although various Scotch and English towns have for years been 
carrying on some kind of juvenile advisory and placement work, 
frequently through members of the care committees, established 
primarily to supervise school feeding, two parliamentary enactments, 
one known as the Labor Exchanges Act, passed in 1909, and the other 
as the Education (Choice of Employment) Act, passed in 1910, may 
be said td^be the mainsprings of the present vocational guidance 
activities in the United Kingdom. These tw;o acts, with respect to 
their advising and juvenile employment provisions, have been in 
process of application simultaneously. Under their authority many 
important experiments are under way. The separate education act 
of Scotland became effective in 1908, with the following provisions: 

It dull 1>o lawful for a f.'hool board, if they think fit. in addition to any powers 
already vested in them, to incur expenditure and to defray the Bame out of the 
school fund, in carrying out or in combining wbh one or more school boards to cam 
out the following objects (that is to say): In maintaining or combining with other 
bodies to maintain any agency for collecting and distributing information as to eni' 
ploymcnts open to children upon leaving school 

The Education* -'{C notci: ok Employing?} Act. 1910. 

Chapter Z ~. " J 

AN Al’T To enable reriiiin local education nuihorine* to jiive bo\-s and girLi information. advice* and 
assistance with respect lo the choice of employment. |2Stb November, 1910 } 

Be it enacted hy the King's most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and coiisnxt 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons , in this present Parlicrment assembler* 
and hy the authority of the same, as follows: 

!• — (l) The powers conferred upon the council^* counties and county borough 4 -' 
as local education authorities under section two of the Education Act, 1902 (in thih 
act called the principal act), shall include a power to make arrangements, subject tu 
j the approval of the bouM of education, for giving to boys and girls under seventeen 

years of age assistance with respect to the choice of suitablo employment, by meant- 
of the collection and the communication of information and the furnishing of advice. 

(2) Tho council of it county rnnd the council of a noncolinty borough or urban 
district within th6 county who are a local education authority under Part III of the • 
principal act, may, as part of their powers under Part II of that act, enter into and 
carry into effect arrangements or agreements for the cooperation of the council df the 

- borough or district with the county council in respect of the exercise by the county 
council of their powers under this act, either— ^ 

(а) by rendering to the county council such assistance as may be arranged or 
agreed; or 

(б) by exerddng within the borough or district, on behalf of the county council, 

all or any of the powers of that council under this act ; * 

and any such arrangement flr agreement may, amongst other tilings, provide for the 
proportion in which the expenses incurred under it are to be borne by the councils 
respectively. 

(3) The ©xpensos incurred under this act by any council (whether the council of n 
county, county borough, borough, or urban district) shalj be defrayed as part of the 
expenses of that council under section two or section three of the principal act, as the 

v case may be. 
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1 * This iK’l may be cited as the Education (Choice* of Employment*; Act, 1910, and 
this act and the Education Act**, 1870 t<> 1009. may be cited tether the Education 
Acte, 1S70 to 1910. 

Under the Labor Exchanges Act of 1000. the Board of Trade, 
which combines ninny of the functions of nnd corresponds to our 
Departments of the Interior, Commerce, and Labor, was authorized 
to make its own regulations for the, conduct of these exchanges nnd 
to establish such juvenile advisory committees as it thought lit. 

Accordingly, the Board of Trade issued^tho following general 
regulations nnd special rules dealing with juvenile employment in 
England and Wales, and in Ireland: 

General Regulations Made uy thk Hoard of Trade in* Pcrscance of 
Section i-\i of the Jjuior Exchanges Act, HH>9. 

General regulation* for labor exrhange* managed by the litvirtf nf Trade. 

I. — (l) A ppIicantTKtgr employment through a lal>or exchange shall register and 
shall renew thoir rcgbtmtimi^ihcro in pcn4m, if they reside within three miles of 
tho exchange or within such otte^distanee as the Board of Trade may direct from 
time to time, either generally or as r.ganls any specified district or class of applicants. 

(2) In the ease of applicants not residing within the above limit of distance, tho 
officer in charge of the labor exchange may accept registration or renewal of registration 
through tha post. 

(3) Applicants shall roister upon a form containing the particulars 6ot forth in 
the first schedule hereto, subject to such modifications as may be made by tho Hoard 

* of Trade from time to time, either generally or* as regards any specified district nr 
trade or class of applicants. 

(4) The above regulations shall not apply to juvenile applicants. 

II. — Registration of applications for employment shall hold good for seven days 
from the date of registration or for such other period as tho Board of Trade may from 
time to time direct either generally, or as regards any specified district or trade or 
bliss of applicants, but may bo renewed within that period for a like period and so on 
from time to time. 

• III. — (1) Any association of employers Or yrorkmen may file at a lal>or exchange 
a statement with regard to tho existehco of a strike or lockout affecting their trade in 
tho district. Any such slatomcnt shall l>o in tho form set out iu the second ached ulo 
hereto, and shall bo signed by a person authorized by tho association for the purpose. . 
Such statement shall bo confidential, except as hereunder provided, and shall only be 
in force for seven days from the date of filing, but may be renewed within that period 
. for a like period, and so on, from time to time. V 

(2) If any employer who appears to bo affected by a statement so filed notifies 
to a labor exchange a vacancy or vacancies for workmen of tho class affected, tho 
officer in chago shall inform him of the statement that lias been filed, and give him 
an opportunity of making a written statement thereon. Tho officer in chargo in 
. .notifying any such vacancies to any applicant for employment shall also inform him 
of tho statements that have been received. 

IVa-“( 1) The officer in charge of a labor exchange in notifying applications for 
employment and vacancies to employers and applicants, respectively, shall undertake 
no responsibility with regard to wages 'or other conditions, beyond supplying the 
employer or applicant, as the case may bo, with any information in his possession as 
; to the rate of wages desired or offered. 
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♦ (2) Lopics or summaries of any agreements mutually arranged between areoeia- 

* lions of employers ami workmen for the regulation of wage* or other eonditions of 
lulwr in any trade may. with the consent of the various parties to such agreements, 
he filed at a labor exchange, and any published rulos made by public authorities 
with regard to like matters may also bo filed. Documents so filed shall l>e open to 
inspection on application. 

i 3) No person shall su fier any disqualification or be otherwise prejudiced on account 
»*f refusing to accept employ met it found for him through a labor exchange where tho 
ground of refusal is that a trade dispute which affects his trade exists or that the wt^es 
offered are lower tlum those current in the trade in the district where the employment 
is found. 

V,— (1) Where uu applicant for employment has bemi engaged through a la lor 
I'xchange at which lie is register**! to take up employment at any place removed from 
the exchange or from, his ordinary n side nee by more than o miles by tho quickest 
route, or by such other distance as the Hoard of Trade may direct from time to time, 

1 it her generally or us regards any specified district the officer in charge tnay, at hi- * 
discretion, make an ad*. mice to tire applicant toward meeting tho expenses of travels 
ing to the place of employment. 

r2) The advance may be made at tho request either of the employer or of the ap- 
plicant, The person at whose request, ihe adxanco is made shall give such under- 
taking with respect to the repayment of the advance as tho Board of Trade, with tho 
consent of tho Treasury, may from t iino to time prescribe either generally or as regards 
any specified district or class of applicants. w 

No advance shall be made whore the ollieor in charge lias' roasou to believe 
that the employment falls within the terms of Kegu Union i V (;b hereof: 

it) Iii making advances euro sliall ho taken to avoid unduly encouraging rural 
lalwrers to migrate from the country to tli.\* towns or ho tween Groat Brit Ain and Ireland. 

i d The advance sluill not exceed the amount required to defray tho applicant's 
lure to tho place of employment, and will be mu do by the provision of a ticket or pass, 
or. in exceptional circumstaucos. in cash. 

VI— The officer in diarge of a labor, cxdiange shall consult the central office in 
London before notifying to applicants lor employment vacanciesat any place outside 
the British Isles. 

Vli. — (1) There sluli bo established by the Board of Trade in such areas of tho 
l nited Kingdom as they think fit advisor^ trade committees consisting of equal 
numbers of persons representing employers and workmen in the district and ap. 
IHunted by the Board of Trade after consultation with such bodies and persons as 
they may think best qualified to advise them on the matter, together with a chair- 
injin, agreed upon by a majority both of tho persons representing employers and of 
the persons representing workmen, or in default of such agreement appointed by tho 
Board of Trade. 


.(-) It shall bo the duty of advisor)- trade committees to advise ana assist tho Board 
of Trade in regard to any matters referred to them in connection with tho manage- 
ment of labor exchanges. 


(3) Tho members of an advisory trade committee, including the chairman, dull 
remain in office for three years. 

{ 4 ) Vacancies, howsoever caused, occurring in tho membership or ebaipnanship 
of an advisory trade committee, sliall from time to time bo filled in the samo manner 
as provided by subclause (1) of this regulation in regard to. tho original appointment 
of members and chairman. Any person appointed to fill a vacancy shall not hold 
office after tho expiration of tho period during which tho person in whose place he 
is appointed would have held office. 

(5) At the request ‘of the* majority olther of the persons representing employers 
or of tho persons representing workmen ou an advisory trade committee j^ent at 

‘ ■ & ■* . * ' . . . . - • . ' • 
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any meeting, voting on any particular question, shall be so conducted that there slmll 
be an equality of votes as between the persons reprinting employers and the per- 
sons representing workmen, notwithstanding the nhsence of any memlier. Save 
as aforesaid even' question shall l>e decided by a majority of the member? present 
and voting on that question. 

(tii On any question on which equality of voting ppwer has been claimed under 
subclauae •'» of this regulation the chairman shall have no veto, but in case <,f tie- 
vot(*s recorded being equal he slut 1 1 make a report to that effect to the Hoard of Trade 
and may also, if ho think fit. suto his own opinionpnthe merits of the question. 

(7) Subject to th'*ee regulation? the procedure of any advisory trade committee 
s^all be determined from time to time by the Hoard of Trade, or by the committci- 
with the approval of tin* Ward. 

VIII. — ( 1 1 2 All application? fur accommodation within the premises of a lab.,r 
cxehan^’ shall be made to tlm officer in charge of such labor exchange, who shall 
consult the advisory trade corpmittoe for the district. Any such application shall 
only be granted for such purpose* and on such terms and conditions as tin* commiih* • 
may approve. 

(2) In tin* e*a-sc of labor exchange.' which were in operation l»i*for*‘ the pacing of 
the Labor Exchanges Act. l'JOT existimr amingemont** with reimrd to accommodation 
may be allowed to continue, except in so far as they may be modified or rambled 
hereafter. 

IX. — Subject to these* regulations, special rule? may be* made from time to time In 

l ha Hoard of Trade, after consulting th* board of education so far as regard** England 
and Wales and the Scottish education depart ment so far as regards Scotland and the 
lord lieutenant of In* land s*» far as roy.yds Irdmul with respect to the rt^fSTruiioii 
of juvenile applicants for employment: that is to say. applicants under the age of 17 
or such other limit as the board may fix. either generally .or a* regard** any specified 
district or trade or elas** <•» applicants , # 

Special Kct ks with Hec.akut** Registration * »k Jcvenilf. A rrucAXTs in Ema.a.n o 

AM> WaI.ES. 


Muilc in I’ur*uamv uf liepuLillor. N’t 




IX of I he G .-uf'rnl liei: 
the H irj r il of Trmlt*. 


- fur F. M'liuMgfi M.u.i.pi'i 


1. Juvenile applicant* for employment shall regbier on the forms prescribed in the 
schedule to these rules, subject to such modification.' as. may be made therein by the 
Hoard of Trade from time to lime. Such applicants, or any prescribed class of such 
applicants, may bo permitted in lieu of attending personally at a labor exchange 
to register their applications at such other places as may be recognized by the Hoard 
of Trade as suitable for the purpose, Rorjuf containing such applications, if trans- 
mitted forthwith to a labor exchange, shall be treated as equivalent to personal 
registration. 

2. — (1) Special advisory committees for juvenile employment shall be established 
in such nfeae as the Hoard of Trude may think expedient. These committees hhall “ 
include persons possessing experience or knowledge of education or of other conditions 
affecting young persons, appointed after consulting such authorities, bodies, aud 
persona as the board think best qualified to advise them, and also persons representing 
employers and workmen, appointed after consulting any advisory trade committee 
established in the district in pursuance of Regulation No. VII of the General Regu- 
lations, together with a chairman’appointed by the.bo&rd. 

(2) Such labor exchange officers as may be designated by the Hoard of Trade, and 
such of His Majesty’s inspectors of school? as may be designated by the board of 
education may bfe present at meeiings of the special advisory committees, but shall 
not be members thereof. ■ , 








Wn *s^ik£3k&. } 
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3. Subject to these rules, tlio procedure of n special advisory committee tor juvenile 
employment shall be determined from time to time by the Board of Trade or bv the 
committee with the approval of the board. 

4. It .dull be the duty of a special advisory committee to give advice with regard 
to the management of any labor exchange in its district in relation to juvenile appli- 
cants for employment. 

5. Subject to these rules a special advisory committee may take steps, either by 
themseUps or in cooperation with any other bodies or person**, to eivo information, 
udxire, anti assistance to boys and girls and their parents with respod to the choice % 
of employment and other matters bearing thereon. Ih-ovided thatthe Board of Trade ' 
and the ofiicer in charge of a labor exchange shall undertake no responsibility with 
regard to any advice or assistance so given. 

tt.-- d) H ajjy local education authority fur higher education which has or may 
nct[uire statutory p«**cre for the purpose of giving advice, information, or assistance 
to boys and girls with respect to the choice of employment or other matters bearing 
thereon, submits to the b<*ard of education a scheme for the exercise of those powers, 
and the hoard of education, after consulting with the Board of Trade, approve that 
scheme with or without modifications, the foregoing rules shall, ho long as the scheme 
is carried out to the satisfaction of the board of education, apply to t hnare a.nf thaf 
hwal education authority with the following mod iJieat ions. * fi 

(/t) The officer in charge of any labor exchange shall not undertake the<Vcgi~tra( cm 
of juvenile applicants for employment except in accordance with the pro. 
visions of the scheme. 

(/») The special advisory committee f<*r juvenile employment, shall uke no steps 
under rule ■’> except in accordance with the provi/imy of the scheme. 

(; ! The Board of Trade may, if they think fit, recognize, in lien of any special 
advisory committee (Msblished o r \ t} be c^ablidied under these rules, a.i 
advisory committee constituted under the scheme, provided that such com- 
mittee im limes an adequate rumber of meinbcrf* possessing experience or 
knowledge of educational and industrial condition*, and thereupon the 
Board vi Trade ma,v. if the cireunmUmvs icquiro! either dissolve any special 
advisory committee or modify its anyand constitution. 

(LM Nothing in this rule shall affect 4 he registraM<u> at any labor ex< haugc of vac-nn- 
cb'- for juvenile workers notified by employers. 

7. These rules shall apply to the registration of juvenile applicants in England 
am! Wales. 

These rule*, arc made by the Board of Trade after consultation with the hoard of 
education in pursuance of Kogulaiion No. IX of the General Regulation* for Labor 
Exchange* managed by the Board of Trade. 

Schf.wlk to Sr r.ciA i, l!m:s, 

*' v 

Parti, ulurs to In , winded mi the form fur registration ofnnrniUnj^licautrfur , m r tr,,,., Kn l . ‘ 

^■riiaim- Oilier mini.-* 

Dale of birth 

Lull address 

Nume of last day school ami dale of leaving V 

Standard or class iu which applicant was on leaving [ | 

Whether upplicaut was a half-timer Indore leaving, aud if so, how long 

Whether attending or proposing to attend any co»tinualion v or technical school, and 

if so, in what course or subjects, and whether in the day or evening 
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Employment or employment*! nince leaving s<-honl: 

0) ‘ * * 

( 2 ).. 

W 

Employment desired. . * ^ 

Whether willing lobe apprenticed, and if so whether n premium run 1>p paid 

Whether willing to take work at n distance ; . . 

Remarks 

The creation* !>y law of the vast place me lit and advisory machinery 
under the Board of Trade immediately prosen let 1 a difficult problem 
as to the relation of* the labor exchange officials and committees to 
the education authorities, some of which wore carrying on juvenile 
advisory and employment schemes of their own. The problem is not. 
altogether settled yet, although the tact and cooperative spirit on 
the part of both education and Board of Trade authorities have done 
much to promote community of service. 

The first circulars issued by the two authorities are of interest as 
showing the nature of the cooperation established at the outset. 
These pronouncements have largely controlled the local pninifestatioii 
of vocational assistance under the two acts, although it will be seen 
later that local initiative has been active even to the point of departure 
from tho injunctions of the main office. 

The board of education circular is given hrst : 

CIRCULAR TO LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. 


Hoakd ok Koccation, 
Whitehall t Loittfa v, N. IT. August f 7, V*tl. 

Exercise of Powers under the Education (Choice of Employment! Act, 1910. 

Son 

1. I am directed to refer to tho Education (Choice of Employment) Act. 1010, and 
to the joint memorandum issued by the board of education and the Hoard of Trade on 
the 3d January, 1911, with regard to the cooperation between labor exchanges and 
local education authorities exercising their powers under this act. The hoard of edu- 
cation desire onco more to call the attention of local education authorities to the very 
great importance of the field of activity open to them under this act. The board have 
already received a number of more or loss detailed proposals from authorities for the 
exercise of their powers under the act, and they are further well awaro that in areas 
where no definite scheme is as yet in operation much valuable work has been and is 
being done by voluntary agencies and by individuals in giving advice, information, and 
assistance to boys and girls during the critical period covering the end of their school 
career and the beginning and earlier years of their employment. Such activities, 
however, though widespread, aro as yet by nojneans uni vernal; and in tlje opinion of 
the board it iB of tho first importance that in urban areas, and , where possible, in county 
areas, local education authorities should tako the opportunity afforded by the net of 
initiating such work where it id not at present' carried on, of coordinating and organiz- 
ing the existing voluntary agencies in a* Binglo coherent scheme, and of Unking tho 
whole with the work of the juvenile departments of labor exchanges in such a way that 
the moral and educational influences, ^hich naturally center round elementary schools 
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and rontinuatidg schools, should play their proper part- in the transition from school 
life to the life of adult employment. 

2. Ah is indicated in the joint memorandum of the two hoards, it w ill generally be 
found desirable, where an authority exercise powers under this ac t, that the detailed 
work under the scheme should be intrusted to a special subcommittee of the authority 
and that this committee should have at their disposal the services of an executive offi- 
cer. In view of the great importance of ihe duties of such an officer, and of the necessity 
fur securing thoroughly adequate qualifications, the board are prepared to make annual 
gran l > in aid of approved salaries paid to executive officers in respect of duties carried 
out in accordance with a scheme undersection 1 of the* hoice-of-employnientact. The 
amount of the hoard's grant will not exceed one-half of the fixed amounts so paid in 
salaries ^or the mean amounts, if the salaries arc subject to increments in accordance 
with a scale approved by the board), and the maximum Salaries in respect of which 
grant will he paid will be determined in accordance with the estimated number of 
children annually leaving elementary schools within the area or part of an area within 
which the act is in operation. For this purj nso any part of a county forming a separate 
area for elementary education may, at the discretion of the hoard, he treated separately. 

The number of children between 12 and 13 years of age on the admission regi^ers of 
public elementary schools as returned to the board for l‘>0!) will be taken as the esti- 
mated number annually leaving the schools. * * 

The salaries allowed will boas follows: 

Number of children between 12 and 13: of whiHi pram wiiiix? paid. 

I'll dor 500 £50 

500 hut less than 1,000 \ 100 

1.000 but less than 2,000 200 

2.000 but less than 5.000 300 

5.000 and over. . : 400 

3. It is ran tern plated that in areas of average size there will be a special officer 
assigned wholly to this work, and that in the larger areas the chief officer will need the 
services of an assistant, who should as a rule he a woman. On the other hand, in 
smaller areas the duties might he discharged by an officer also engaged in other work, 
while even in large towns it might be found convenient to distribute the duties between 
two officers engaged for the rest of their time; for example, in work in connect iou with 
i onlinuation schools, instead. of concentrating the duties in the hands of one officer. 

In all such cases of part-time employment, the board would require a proportionate 
part of the total salariesj>aid to officers so employed to be allocated def nitely to work 
under the choice of employment ad. The grant would thpn be payable, subject to . 
the limitations of the total amounts set out above, in respect ofthc whole salary of full* 
time officers or in respect of the proportion of the salary of part-time officers allocated to> 
the purposes of the act, as the ease might be. 

4. The board fully recognize that in areas of differing sizo and character the arrange- 
ments made for the exercise of powers under the act may vary considerably in point t^of 
detail. With a view, however, to assisting authorities who may be considering the 
matter, they have prepared a draft-outline scheme such as might be used in a county 
borough of average size; a copy of this scheme is appended to this circular. It is not 
intended to be in any way exhaustive, and substantial modifications of its provisions 
will probably bo necessary or desirable, especially in the largest and smallest areas, and 
in counties. It is hoped, however, that it may afford some guidance, where this is 
desired, to authorities in making their arrangements. The board of education are 
further prepared to send ono of their officers to confer paternally with any authority 
desiring such assistance in the discussion or preparation of a scheme under the acjt. 
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0. Should a scheme for a county or any part of u county involve* the making of 
arrangements or agreements under section I {2) of the act between the council ol the 
county and the council of any borough or urban district being a local education au- 
thority for the purposes of elementary education, a draft of the terms of the proposed 
arrangement or agreement should be submitted to the board with the scheme. 

Draft Outline Scheme for the Exercise of Powers under the Education (Choice of 
Employment; Act, 1910. 

1. The authority will exercise their powers under the Education (Choice (if Em- 
ployment ) Act. 1910. forgiving to hoys and girls under 17 years of age assistance with 
respect to the choice of suitable employment, in accordance with tho principles n* f 
out in the memorandum with regard to uooper.U ion between Iat>or exchanges and W:d 
education authorities, issued by the boards of trade and of education on tlie 3d 

* January, 1911 . 

2. — (c) For the purpose of the exercise of these powers, tlie education committee 

shall appoint a special subcommittee, to be known as the juvenile employment sub- 
committee, and to l»c constituted as follows: members of the education commit- 
tee; .... members of 

[/« cuniitituliiiQ the auficnmmittft jiuuhinv should be made for curing an adt quaff number nf me inters - 

ing eiftenence or Inmrledgr of educational and induntnul condition*.} ^ 

(6) The divisional officer, of labor exchange® for the district and the manager oi 

‘ the labor exchange shall be invited to attend the meetings of the subcommittee. 

but will not be members thereof. -• m 

3. It shall be the duty of the subcommittee, subject to any directions of tie* 

education committee— . « 

(n) to arrange for suitable information- and advice with regard t<> the choir** <«t 
employment to be given to boys and girls, directly or through their pariUii-.., 
bo.ih before and after they leave school; 

(6) to cooperate with the local labor exchange officers in registering application- 
of boys and girls fur cm plnv mem, nnd in sole* ting applicants for suitable 
vacancies; 

* (r) to advise the Hoard of Trade with regard -hi the management of the IhUm 
exchange in relation to juvenile applicants for employment . 

4. In carrying out their duties the subcommittee shall— 

(«) take every opportunity of encouraging boys and girls to continue their cduru- 
Ifciou after leaving th° elementary school; 

(ft) study the conditions of employments as these affect the prosper is of hoys and 
girls and the need and facilities for continued education; for which purpo-e 
the officers of the labor exchanges will furnish the subcommittee with all the 
information in their power with regard to the prospects and conditions of 
employments; . 

(r) use as far as possible the services of apprenticeship committees) and other 
organizations for promoting the welfare of boys and girla, and of individual 
voluntary workers; for which purpose they may, where they think fit; 
organize care committees or after-care committees of teachers, school man- 
agers, and others, whose duty it shall be to keep in individual touch with 
boys and girls both before and after they leave school. 

B. In carrying out its duties the subcommittee shall have at iu disposal the services 
of the director of education, who shall have the assistance of the following officers to . 
be specially appointed for this purpose: 

6. The work of the subcommittee in connection with tho registration of applications 
for employment shall be^conducted at a central office to ho jointly established fcy the 
authority and the Board of Trade under the natae of the Juvenile Employ* 
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mont Exchange and JJureau/' and to bo situated in An officer or other 

representative of the subcommittee shall be regularly available at the exchange and 
bureau, in order to interview applicants for employment and to confer with the 
nfficof in charge „l ll, juvenile week of the labor exchange l., f-.,o the names „f 
applicants are submitted to employers. 

7 -(n) The head teacher of each .lay sided ehail furnish the snbcm.niude at 
the exchange and bureau with infurmati.in as regards the employment ..htained bv 
each pupil leaving the school, and with a import a-- to the eharaeter. omduet i U id 
capabilities of the pupil. The subcommittee .shall also be furnished with a cnpv'of 
any report made by a school medical officer on each such pupil, and of anv sell... 1 
record or leaving card "iven in (hr pupil on leaving 

(M If any pupil has within before leaving, obl.une.l suitable 

employrriont and the assistance of tin* committeo is desired „ n his behalf, the head 
tea. Iter shall forward to the subc ommittee an application ..n the hum prescribed in 
the schedule to the special rules with regard to the registration of juvenile applicants 
made by the Hoard .J Trade on the 7lh of I-Vbruary. 1010, subject to such modifications 
as may he made therein by the Board of Trade fn.tn time to lime . ' * 

Hoys and girls desiring em,>Ioyment wh„ have left selcd. hut are below the ace 
of b. shall apply in person at the exchange and bureau and will he registered bv an 
officer of the labor exchange. This officer will arrange for such applicants be 
lntrn tewed by the representative of the subcommittee, either at the lime of registra- 
tion nr as soon as possible thereafter, in order that thev mav ho fullv advised before 
vacancies for employment are brought to their notice, and that the d.ddral.ilit v of 
continuing their general education may he impressed upon them 

9. All a, .plications for employment 'which reach the exchange and l.t treat, either 
from the schools or from in.lt v.dttal applicants -Ira I! at once he made available i„ r the 
use both of the suhcoinmiit.-e and of the officer of the labor exchange. 

10. The officer of the labor exchange will he responsible (nr — 

. (a) bringing Hie facilities offered by the juveni exchange and 

Imroau am! tin* utility of it,* work under the notin' of local employers* 

(ft) registering all notifications of vacancies received from employers;' ' ’ 

(r) submitting (o employers fi„. names of suitable applicants for vacancies 

!.'■ 1 J U, 1 f,,rc ( ; ,ul,n,i ." i I n B "■ the name of any applicant for a vaeanev 

Mi.tifie.l by that employer, the officer of the labor exchange will i„ all eases in 
Which it Li practicable Iho repr^enlut ivo of tho subcommittee as to whether 

the employment offered is suitable for the applicant. lie will in no ease submit tho 
name of any boy or girt who is m attendance at an . lementarv or other .lav school 
or has loft a day school not more than six months before, without the express consent 
of the subcommittee s representative. He will also inform tho representative of tho 
subcommittee as l<> the manner in which each vacancy is ultimately filled. 

Tho joint- memorandum issue. 1 by the -Board \>f Trade and board 
of education referred to in the preceding circular has laid the founda- 
tion of tho present' relationship between the schools and the juvenile 
labor exchanges. While one can not say how Ion- the policies laid 
down in this document will continue in their present form, tlierc bein- ' 
a determined effprt on the part of a number of leaders in child#dfare 
work to secure to the school authorities the exclusive control of the 
advisory and placement services for those under 17, the probabilities 
seem to be that for a long time to come the suggestions substantially 
as outlined in the following mcnibraiulrfiu will be in force. 
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Memorandum with Keoard to Cooperation ret ween Lahor Exchanges and 

Local Education Authorities Exercising Theik Powers under Tiite Educa- 
tion (Choice op Employment) Act, 1910. 

1. We ha vo had under consideration («) the Education (Choice of Employment) 
Act, 1910, and ( b ) the Social It nice with regard to Registration of Juvenile Applicants 
in England and Wales made on tlie 7th February, 1910, by the Board of Trade after 
consultation with the hoard of ed motion, under the Labor Exchanges Act, 1909, and 
printed as an appendix to the present memorandum. 1 Under the new act the councils 
of counties and county boroughs, as local education authorities, arc empowered to 
make arrangement*, -subject. to the approval of the hoard of education, for giving to' 
boys and girls under J7 years of age assistance with respect to the choice of suitable 
employment, by means of the collodion and the communication of information and 
the furnishing of advice. In the special Milos of the Board of Trade two alternative 
methods are indicated by which information, advice, and assistance with respect to 
the choice of employment and other matters bearing thereon can be given to boys and 
girls ami their parents in connection with the working of labor exchangee. Paragraphs 
2 to 5 ol the rules make provision for the establishment by the Board of Trade of special 
advisory coimnittoeH fur juvenile employment, which may, as one of their functions, 
Lake etopH to give such information, advice, and assistance, but without any respon- 
sibility with regard thereto being undertaken by the Board of Trade or the officers in 
charge uf labor exchanges.* Paragraph 0 of the special rules con (cm plates the case of a 
local education authority which has a ml* desires in exorcise statutory powers for the 
purposes of giving information, advice, and assistance, and provides th.M, where such 
powers are exercised in arc oroide with a satisfactory scheme, the registration of 
juvenile applicants h»r employment shall not be roiid\u:lc(l by the lahor exchange 
except in accordance with the scheme, and that die Board of Trade may dispense with 
the services uf a special advisory commit tee so far as the area of the authority is con- 
cerned. The enactment of the Education (('Inure of Employment i Act, 1910, renders 
it possible for the procedure contemplated by paragraph <» of the special rules m ho 
brought into operation. 

2. We aro of opinion that life employment, of juveniles should bo primarily con- 
sidered from the point of view of their educational interests and permanent- careers 
rather than from that of their immediate earning rapacities, and accordingly wo urge 
upon local education authorities (ho desirability of undertaking, in accordance with 
the principles K‘t out in. the present memorandum, the renponsibili lies offered to them 
By the new 'jict. We consider that it is of importance that these responsibilities 
should bo exercised in tho fullest cooperation with the national system of labor ex- 
changes established under the LaborExchangesArt, 1909, and the board of education 
will, ^therefore, before approviugj^uy proposals from local education authorities for c 
tho exercise of their new powers, require adequate provision to be rtiade for such 
cooperation. Where a satisfactory scheme has bceij brought, into force by a local \ 
education authority, paragraph 0 of the special rules will operate, and tho Board of 
Trade willbc prepared to rocognizo a committee of the authority as charged with the 
duty uf giving advice with regard to the management of the lahor exchange for its area ^ 
in relation to juvenile applicants fur employment. Thero are certain areas in which, 
pending the passing of the act, the Board of Trade have already established, or have 
definitely undertaken to establish, special advisory committees under paragraphs 2 to 

5 of the special rules, and we presume that the local education authorities for these 
areas will desire to continue the arrangements already made, at least until some further 
experience lias boen gained, and will consequently defer the exercise of their powers 
under the act. So far as other areas are concerned, tho Board of Trade do not propose 
to take any steps for the establishment of special advisory commit toes until after the 

* *■ . * 1 S«s pagS 14, “Special rules,*’ etc. ' • * 
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•)l»t December, lilt*, except. in the event of tin? local ('duration anllinrity pnHPinga 
/ormal resolution In tlio effect, that they do not pro]), we to exerciw, t.lieir power,, under 
the Choice of Employment. Act. , 

•1. We recognize that, the methods to he adopted by anthoritiea in working the act 
tnnsl. necessarily he subject to considerable variations in accordance with local con- 
ditions, and will, in particular, be affected hy tho distribution of the labor exchanges, 
the -districts of which are not necessarily coterminous with tho areas „f authorities. 
We think, however, that in normal cases some such arraiigriwius as are indicated in 
the following paragraphs are likely to be found effective in practice and may bo 
expected to insure a rcasonah’n distribution and correlation of functions hoi ween the 
authorities and the labor exchanges. 

■I. The work to he undertaken hy public bodies in giving assistance i„ the choice 
'll employment for juveniles may be regarded ms having two branches. In the first 
place there is the task of giving s„eh advice to hoys and girls and (heir parents as 
will induce them to extend where possible the period of education and to select, 
whet, employment becomes necessary, occupations which me suited to the individual 
capacities of the children and, hy preference, those which afford prospects „ot merely 
"I immediate wages ho- also of useful (raining and permanent employment. In the 
second, place, there is the practical task of registering the actual applications for 
employment and bringing the applicants into touch with employers who have notified 
vanmcicH of tho kind desired. 

.1. In any scheme ni cooperation put lorwnrd under the new act the first of these 
two tasks-, hat of giving advice-should, we think, he assigned ,he 1,„„1 education 
authority, with the assistance oi such information as to the conditions and prospects 
of particular kinds of employment as can be furnished bv the Hoard of Trade through 
the labor exchanges. We think that tho authority should act through a special 
MihcoiumiltJb, which may, perhaps, also he the subcommittee charged with tho 
supervision of continuation and technical schools, and which should always include 
an adequate number of members possessing experience or knowledge of industrial 
as well as of educational conditions. In its detailed working, which should include 
the keeping in touch with hoys and girls after as well as before employment, has been 
loitml for them, such a subcommittee will, we trust, utilize to the full the services 
"Of only of teachers and of school attendance officers, hut also of voluntary workers 
whoso activities may here find one of their most, valuable educational spheres; but 
the work will bo of a kind which depends largely upon skilled and effective organi- 
zation, and It will probably be found desirable, as a rule, to put at the disposal of 
the subcommittee an executive officer, who will act. as its sccnUarv ami maintain 
the daily contact betwrrn tho authority, the vein t, tar V workers, and (he labor 
exchange.- 

0. As regards the second of tho* two tasks, namely, the nitration of applications 
for employment and tho Nolection of applicants to fill vacancies notified hv employers 
there is need for cooperation between tho education authority and the labor exchange 1 
and direct, relations should be established between the subcommittee or officer of the 
authority, and the officer in charge of tho juvenile department of the labor exchange. 
l*or this purpose it will probably be found convenient for (he two officers to be located 
in the same or contiguous buildings. At present a good deal of the work done in 
connection with the employment of children is done at the elementary and other 
schools at which the children are in attendance, and no doubt this will continue 
to bo the ease,- at any rate so far as the giving of advice is concerned; but we desire 
to point out that the notification of applications for employment to a central office 
will increase the range of vacancies open to any ono applicant and will therefore 
advance the fundamental object of placing oach applicant in the employment which 
best suits him and to which ho is Ifcot suited. We contemplate, therefore, that 
applications for employment from children still at hcJ6o1 will continue to bo received 
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and entered upon tho. necewnry cards by iheir teacher, but that the curd* will 'then, 
generally speaking, be forwjjrded by him to the authority’s officer. The applications 
from hoys and girls .who have left school can, we think, most conveniently be Regis- 
tered hv the officer of the labor exchange, hut arrangements should bn made to ;tdmii 
of such applicant* being interviewed by the authority’s officer cither at the liiue of 
registration or as soon ns po^ible alter, n> it is^lesirahle that they should bolfully 
advised before vacancies for employment are brouj^U^to their notice. All npjdica- 
tions received in cither of iho ways indicated should at once be made available qiihcr 
in original or in copies for the use both of the education authority and of the lulmr 
v exchange. .Notifications of vacancies for employment should be made to the njflirer 
of the labor exchange, who will furnish the authority** officer witl^fumniiatiin as 
to each vacancy fur which he proves to submit a boy Or girl, ami with the naiiio of 
any boy or girl whom' ho proposes to submit for it. Information passing between 
. tho authority and' the labor ^jc change will naturally be held to be Mru-tly f.»] the 
purposes of their cooperation. Wo anticipate that in ordinary cases the (jui-binn 
• whether a particular vacancy is suitable fur a particular, boy or girl will giv<»| rise 
to 'no difference of opinion between the twu otlicers. It will. Imwcvrr. proUihly 
be necessary to provide for the possibility of a dilferenbe of opinion. We iliink. 
therefore, that as a rule the decision should rest with the authority’s rcpreaerU-ijtivP 
as regards any child who is still in attendance at an elementary or other day silhool 
*or has not. left the day school more than six months previously. and that as regard" 
applicants -who have passed this limit tho decision should rest with ilu* offir<|*r of 
the labor exchange, who will, however, consult the authority’s representative m 
all cases in which this is practicable, and will in all cases inform him as to the manner 
in which each vacancy is ultimately filled. 

7. Should any scheme be submitted for the approval of the board of edunpioh 
under the act in, which it is proposed to vary these limit* or otherwise to depart nbi to- 
nally from tho nchomo of cooperation outlined in this luemoranduni. it should be 
accompanied by a full ntatement of the special reasons urged by ttyiblorM education 
authority in support of the proposed variation. The special circumstance?- of the 
case will then be considered jointly by the two departments. j 

The activities of Borne of tho curliest committees appointed in 
accordance with the joint suggestions just presented may be britdly 
.' summarized, details hieing reserved for the more extended amount of 
the work in several cities to be found in subsequent chapters. This 
summary is based tin the* returns to the Board of Trade called for 
by tho following circular to juvenile advisory committee secretaries 
issued in September, 1911 : (The summary follows the circular^ 


lU>Aiti> ok Tkaiu; l.Ainm F.xchamiks. 
JCVKN1LK AftVlSonv (MM.MITTKK*. 

*■ Circular No. 1. 


As arranged at the meeting of juvenile advisory committee secretaries on May 2U, 
reports were collected in July from pi 1 tho committees already formed under rule 2 of 
the special rules with regard to registration of juvenile applicants iu England and 
Wales, and are reprinted with some amendments in this circular. In addition to the 
committees referred to below, juvenile advisory committees at Dublin, Belfast, Lon- 
donderry, and Bath have now held their .first meetings. t 
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Tin* first ol those circulars. which it in ho|jcd to issue at intervals of about. throe 
months, was intended to hr mainly formal, and to nerve primarily as a record of the 
tentative measure# already undertaken to secure the special treatment of juveniles 
hy the la) K>r exchanges which the Board of Trade have throughout regarded as neces- 
sur) . Since, however, the .more general aspects of this question up | wax to he fre- 
quoiitlv misunderstood , it may he well t « j preface 1 1 1 o first, circular with a short his- 
torical account of the question. ' * 

In section 2 (6j of the J.uW Exchanges Act. 1 MU), provision was made for the 
appointment of advisory committees: and in Regulation IX of the general regulations 
.mi- labor exchange,, made on January 2S, 1!H0, power- was taken- to make rpociul- 
ndes with regard to juveuihs in consultation with the hoard of education in England 
and Wales, the Scotch Education Department in Scotland, and the Lord Lieutenant 
in Ireland. No special rules have yet Itfson made for Scotland, but special rules wore 
i.sMied for England and Wales on February 7. 1010, and for Ireland on January 11. 
"-1911. Rules 2-6 in each oJ these sets of rules provide for the establishment of the 
special advisory committees for juvenile employment with vhirh tl» present circu- 
lar is < oncerned. 

In Scotland , however, since the Educating (Scotland) Ad. 1!K)S, whool hoards 
have. hud power ttt spend imyiey for purposes closely related to the work of a juvenile 
advisory committee. It was also known when the special rules for England and 
Wales were issued tliaf there was a prospect of similar ptwers being granted to local 
education authorities in England and \\ ales: and provision was areordinglv made 
• in rule fi for the recognition by the Hoard of Trade of work of this kind done bv local 
authorities. 

In November. 1910. the Education (Choice of Employment) Act was passed, giving 
to lot al education authorities power to make arrangements, .subject to the approval 
of the lioard of education, forgiving to hoys and girls under 17 years of age assistance 
‘with respect to the choice of suitable employment, hy means of the collection and 
the communication of information and the furnishing of advice; and on January 3, 
1J11, tin* president oi the Hoard oi 'trade and the president of ihe board of education 
issued a joint memorandum outlining a scheme which provided* for cooperation 
between local authorities exercising their lowers undoFtho new act and the Hoard 
of Trade workingjhrough the lab^oxchnnges. In this memorandum it was suggested 
that places where juvenile advisory committees had already been appointed would 
presumably wish to continue the arrangement already .made at least until some fur- 
ther experience has. been gained. Eocal authorities in nlhor places were urged to 
undertake, in accordance with the principles set out in the memorandum, the respon- 
sibilities oHVred to them by the new act. It was pointed out that itwasof the utmost 
importance that these responsibilities should ho ox^iviadWri the fullest cooperation 
with the national system of lal>or exchanges, and that the l»oartU»f education would, 
before approving any pronoaals from local education authorities for the exorcise of 
their new powers, require adequate provision to be wade for sp oh cooperation. Jt 
was seated that the Hoard of Trade would not take steps to establish any further 
juvenile advisory committees of the existing tv|>c until' after December 31. 1911, 
except in places where they had* already undertaken to do so or in places formally 
deciding not to exercise their powers under the Choice of Employment Act. A 
limited number of schemes under the Choice of Employment Act iiavc been sub- 
mitted to the board of education for approval, and the first of them has boon brought 
into working order at Birmingham. In the meantime, an interesting arrangement 
lias been made with the Edinburgh school board by which all the juvenile work iu 
Edinburgh is carried on hy a labor exchange office*’ working in the offices of the 
school board and in cooporation^with the school-l>oard officials. 

The Boara of Trade liave from the ftrsl^ecognized tlut the placing of young per-**, 
eons in employment entailed other considerations than in the case of adults. They 
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recognized that there was need for the provision of advice by experienced persona, 
and they recognized the essential interest 'of education authorities in the matter by 
invariably consulting them with regard to the constitution of juvenile advisory com- 
mittees. They welcome the increase of powers given to local education authorities 
by the Choice of Employment Act, and hope that wide advantage will l>c taken of 
them on the lines of the joint memorandum in districts where juvenile advisory 
committees have not Wen established. . 



Summary of Somk First Reports. 


The London juvenile advisory committee has appointed 33 local advisorv ’com- 
mittees to work in connection with the juvenile section of 13 of the Tendon labor 
excl^ugtte. 

TheseT3 local advisory committees vary to some extent in their methods, but the 
following statements apply, generally speaking, to all of them. 

They cooperate with teachers tlirough the school care committees appointed by 
the education authority. Each committee contains two nominees of the local con- 
sultative committees of head teachers. The teachers and care committees fill up 
school -leaving forms lor all the children who leave school, w hether they have work 
to' go to or not, and forward them to the lalxir exchanges. 

Children are registered at the laWr exchange in whose area they live (or to which 
the school-leaving form has been sent bv the officials or by members of the local 
advisory committee, or hy approved '‘helpers" of the committee. They arc inter- 
viewed by h/nall rota committees consisting of two or three members of the local 
advisory committees, which meet at a]l hours of the day from S a. m. to S p. m. 

At some exchanges there is a rota meeting every day. At other exchangee “set" 
rotas meet not more than two or three times a week, but some member of the com- 
mittee or volunteer calls on most days of the week to assist tfie paid staffer give advice 
in cases of difficulty. 

W herever voluntary apprenticeship committees exist, the majority of Ux*al advisory 
_ comniitteeH refer cases of indentured apprenticeship to them. *, 

Boys and girls are advised bv the rota committees. The attersupervisor keeps 
the subject of continued education before the minds of t ho voting people. The 
London County Council education committee has drawn up for the use of the local 
advisory committees special pamphlets for each electoral division giving particulars 
of all the trade classes (day and evening) in London and all the evening commercial 
centers and evening schools in each particular division. 

The school care committees organize the aftercare jn cooperation with philan- 
thropic agencies. The school care committees report to the local advisory commit- 
tees twice a year or of tenor if desired as to each l>oy and girl placed by the exchange. 

Tho commercial, lalwr, and statistical department of the Board of TVade has visited 
several hundred employers in the ready-made women's clothing, the building, and 
tho leather trades, and the information obtained as to each employer is filed at tho 
local exchange. General reports on these trades arc. also l>oing supplied. The 
Stepney local advisory committee has issued a circular to employers signed by 20 
local employers. 

BRISTOL. * 


A meeting of head teachers and school managers Vaa held in February, 1911, to . 
Interest them in tho work of the juvenile advisory committee and to gain their coopera- 
tion? 1 • 



l no form for 


A report of every child leaving school is sent in to tho secretary. , v . 

Yet^iving this is attached to the Bristol education committee's school leaving card, 
itfiich every child receives when leaving school. 1 1 is filled up by the head teacher a 
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few days before the actual leaving date and is detached from the curd and w>v.t to (he 
Hprretary , only the address of the labor exchange being left for the child . 

. This arrangement was made to lessen the work of the head teacher, so that he or she 
. should only have one form to fill up, theslip being part of that oncform. 

Vacancy lists for girls are sent to the head teachers of the girls’ departments every 
month. The National Lrfion of Teachers has four representatives on the committee. 
The education (‘ommittoc’s "letter to parents” (issued to parents through the head 
i earlier when the child leaves school) has a paragraph on the work of the juvenile 
advisory committee A placard ha* been sent to ewery head teacher to place in hiqor 
her school. 

There is at present no roopemtion with factory surgeons. 

The children are roistered at the exchange only. They are encouraged to come if 
possible when the rota of members is sitting but are also registered at the exchange at 
;iiiy time when the office isopen. The teacher’s report upon the child is copied onto 
tin* back of the registration card. 

Members of the juvenile advisory committee attend in rota* of four every Saturday 
morning at 10 and every Monday afternoon at 3. 

K very 'child is registered first in thouisual way by the secretary and all addition*! * 
information obtained by the rota is kept in an index book of rota interviews. 

A 1L- 1 of vacancies, with particular? of each vacancy, is provided for the use of each 
member of the rota, and when there is a Fiiilahle vacancy the child is sent to apply 
Mraight oway with the usual green card. If there is nosuitahle vacancy at the moment 
the child is, of course, encouraged to tome again in a few days to the exchange. 

The parents of every child leaving school are sent a form on which the days and 
hours are given when the iotas of members sit . 

There are no apprenticeship or skilled employment committees in Bristol. Arrange- 
ments are being made to try to gain the cooperation of existing societies which pay 
premiums for apprentices. 

Every effort is made by the rota* of members to urge attendance at evening schools, 
on*., and the “aft or-care *' visitors also are using all possible influence in thatdirection. 

After-care luis just boon started, and an “a ffer-care” subcommittee of the juvenile 
advisory committee lias been formed. 

To carry out the work Bristol has been divided, according to scl\pols, into five 
districts. Twelve visitors have been appointed as a start, nine of them being mem- 
bers oOhe juvenile advisory commit tee, and the others. Miss Deane (Indy supervisor), 
Miss jWy (secretary), and one voluntary worker. 

To commence operations only the children placed in work since the juvenile advisory 
committee started work are being visited. It is intended to extend the work, if pos- 
sible, to every child registering at the exchange. 

A card containing all the necessary information about a placed child is given to the 
visitor, a duplicate copy being kept by the secretary. The report is to boentered on 
nnolher card, of which the visitor is provided with two copies, one to bo retained and 
(he other to be forwarded to rife juvenile advisory committee. It is suggested thaf 
reports should be sent in once a quarter. 

It is intended that the present staff of visitors should suggest for tho approval of the 
“after-care" subcommittee at its next meeting names of other visitors for their respec- 
tive districts, if possible the names suggested to he these of peoplo already interested 
in, and with a knowledge of, the district. 

„ No philanthropic agencies have as yet been approached. 

A subcommittee for the cooperation of employers has been formed. The standard 
circular letter to employers has been sent out and followed in some cases by a mor^ 
personal letter from tho chairman. ~ ^ 


Books of order fornu and forma on which to notify vacancies for appren ticea are in use. 
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j Inquiries are being made into local industries and details arc being collected with 

* a view to compiling books on somewhat similar lines to those entitled "Trade!. f,„- 
London Boys and How to Enter Them,” and “Trades for London Girls and How t,, 

» Enter Them.” 

| The secretaries of the trade unions have been asked to fill in forms giving detail- 

- of employment iu their particular trades, and a good deal of useful information'i- being 
; got together. 

The following suggestion is to bo considered by the cumraiilc-e: -Advisability i.f 
( Mkill S the chamber of commerce to cooperate in the committee's endeavor to ii.cr^* 
the attendance of children at continuation schools." 

NOTTINGHAM. ( 

j Prior to the opening of die labor exchange in Nottingham, the local education. 

authorities had instituted an ox-scholatV employment bureau. This office. to^th.-r 
I with the efforts 6f the teachers, resulted in some good work l>oimr done. The est;d»- 
liahinent of th6 juvenile advieoFy^otnmittoo. which includes two nominees «f ihe 
county education committee, rendered possible the coordination of the work of the 
various societies dealing with children in the town. 

All children are'registered at school on a form which provides for the child'* in; li- 
nation, the teacher’s view, and the medical officer’s report being briefly slat d 
These particulars are filed on cards at the labor exchange, and are referred to if and 
when the child applies for employment. The child is given a card report form which 
I trios with it, and which isdemandod by the officials of the labor oxrhauge. evening 

schools, and elsewhere. 

[ Efforts are made to register cluldrcn some months before leaving school, and ihev 

] *** ftdvi8e<1 through their teachers as suitable vacancies aiv notified to the labor 

; exchange. i 

| A11 ca « JS of doul,t or difficulty oil her with children or employers are referred to a 

i rota committee pf the main committee. Thes<“ rota committees meet once or' twice a < 

l week at varying hours, and children attend withtheir parents toconsult the committee. 

| In addition, such memljers as are able attend during the office hours to inspect ami ’ 

| advise on the work and superintend the effortsof the secretary. Complete cooperation 

i- W ’ t ^ 1 t * 10 ' 0fal education authority has Wn secured on these linos, while in addition 

j the authorities of l>oy scouts. toys' brigades, lioys' and girls' clubs, the charity organi- 

sation society, and similar organizations regularly submit young children for advice 
f and in other ways assist. 

I Children's care committees liayc been set up with the cooperation of the !„, ,| 

!. managors at all the larger schools in the town. It is hoped that such committee* 

j will exist shortly at every school.' One of those eommitteesltes enrolled 50 voluntarv 

visitors, while special visitors are also attached to the juvenile advisory- committe,’. 

A letter to employers and an explanatory memorandum wore sent out earlv in the 

! yew. 

| In addition the secretary has addressed a number of meetings in the town. 

Employers are canvassed regularly by lal>or exchange officers, and orders for jttve- 
'. a retaken on a special form. These forma, insure that a great deal of information 
is availablein respect of every juvenile order, and it is in turn passed on to the rota 
committee or the contents communicated to the children 
Special condition).— In. Nottingham it is possible for children to leave school at the 
apof 13, providing they liavo made a certain number of attendances and can prove to 
the satisfaction of the education committee that thev have lieneficial and necessary 
employment. # - 

Tb prevent, eo far as possible. children going into unsuitable situations, each child 
we he is given au exemption certificate must register at the lator exchange. 
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If holu.s not found suitable work ior himself and then- is none for him al th, -exc hange, 
ho must return to school un^U a suitable opening comes. In this wav it is possible to 
prevent children running about the, streets on the p return*' of looking for work. 

Special work -The following subjects ltave been dealt with by the committee 
during the last six months: 

1. Ago at whirh school children should 1«» registered 

2. Small wages of juvenile workers and the short periods they retain their work. 

2. Specializ'd training in r the children in tho last year of their school <*aroer. 

**• Number of children registered under the age of ! b 

o. I iif j u tries into certain trades considered unhealthy and demoralizing for 
young persons. 

f». Report on proposed scheme for classes fnr unemployed huvs. and training 
centers fur girls in trades for which the demand exceed* the supply. 

Report on numl >er ui children who are wage earners while still at school. 

8. The committee have under consideration a scheme for cooperation with the 
certifying surgeon with a vioy of following up cases rejected l>v him for 
physical incapacity. 


ukwsbcry. 


As - aeli child Davos school the teachers inform the committee on a special form, 
which gives the name of the firm employing the child and the kind of work to ho done! 

The certifying factory surgeons for the Dewsbury district report to the committee * 
on even* child who is rejected from employment. The secretary then visits each 
child and obtain for him or her either suitahleemploymem or medical treatment if nee- 
ossary. Several cases liavo occurred to show how necessary this work is. One child 
was found to have boon working three months after being rejected hy the doctor, and 
in practically even* case where, children have l>een rejf'cted, owing to somo defect 
whioh a little medical attention would remedy, nothing had been done until tho eoc- - 
retan called, hvery case notified of this kind is now receiving medical treatment. 
There should lie no difficulty in obtaining tho cooperation of certifying factory' sur- 
geons iA every town where a juvenile advisory committee exists, as many doctors 
have long recognized the need for some measure of after-care for those children. 

Tho secretary vieits every elementary school once in three months to register those 
children who have reached the age of 12 years and It months — that is throe months 
lx>fore they can possibly leave school. As Dow shun* is not a yery largo town, this 
only means visiting two schools cadi week. The great advantage of this system of 
registration is that it brings the secretary into touch with even' child about to leave 
school. When registering tho children the secretary is very careful not to suggest 
employment, but points out tho advantages of remaining at school until 14 years of 
ago. Great care has to be taken in. this direction, as the fact of registering tho children 
must not be allowed to act as any encouragement to thorn to leave the elementary 
schools at 13 years of ago. The majority nf the children in Dewsbury do have school 
at that age, and if tlm a<D bury rominitiec did not register dm children until they had 
\ readied the age of 13 v it.would bo too lata to he of any use to them Li advising them 
as to their choice of employment. 

A rota meets fordhis purpose onco a month at tho lal-or exchange. Only two 
meetings have )mn hold so far. but a good numl^er of parents have attended. 

(I) A/Ur^ca re.— The work of after-care, is undertaken by a very excellent “after- 
care committee ’* already in existent in Dewsbury- This committee is a echoof 
nf ter-caro committee a nd works in cooperat ion with the school doctor. The organiza- 
» of ^ i? excellent, there being a visitor attached to each school. 

Thd secretary' of the advisory committee will simply supply to each visitor a list for 
each school. , 


(2) Cooperation with philanthropic, agencies . —The only organization of tho kind * 
. .which has been of any service to tho committee yet is the N. 8. P. C. C. Their local 
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inspector is notified in eases ^ neglect and cruelty, and is abb* to be of great service, 
.especially with regard to the childron rejected from employment by the certifying 
factory surgeon. Whon a case occurs where medical treatment is urgent ly needed 
and the parents after repeated visits fail to obtain this, the case is reported to the 
N. S. P. C. C., artd usually' omv'isi^ from their inspector products the desired effort. 

The secretary visits tfll the largo employers in order to enlist their interest and 
support for the work of the committee. Circulars are also sent out at intervals 
explaining the objects of the committee. 


ft CphKRSKI KUt. 


The head teacbcr*uf every. senior school in the district is provided with a supply 
of leaving cards, a.xl the education committee lias issued instructions that one u to be 
filled up and sent to the juvenile ad' isorv committee for every child who leaves 
school! Teachers are requested .to send in the cards at least a fort night before any child 
leaves. In order that the first suggestion of leaving shall not come from the teacher 
to t^o child, there is a general instruction issued that all children proposing to leave 
school shall give at least a fortnight’s notice to the head teacher, before filling up 
the leaving card, teachers imu use what persuasion is possible to induee parents to 
leave their children at school longer. 

Meetings of l cm hern have been held and addressed by the manager of the exchange, 
who lias explained to them the purposes of the advisory committee and asked for their 
full cooperation. The teachers as a body Iiavp expressed their keen sympathy with 
the work . 


The certilying factory surgeons lm vv agreed to supply a period ieal list of the children 
tliey reject- for factory and workshop employment, together with the reasons tor 
their rejection. Special attention will then bedexoted to such children. 

The school medical officer is also cooperating by giving nqwrls on the physical 
condition ot each child, and has arranged to give a special report on any particular 
boy or girl when requested. 

Immediately on receipt of a leaving card from the school, a circular is sent to the 
parents of the child, informing them of the objects of the advisory committee ami 
requesting them to consult with the committee as to the placing of their child, or. if 
that is inconvenient, to send the child to the labor exchange with a special form, 
which is sent- out with the circular, filled up, stating what occupation the parents 

• desire for the child, and some other particulars. 

.When a boy or girl is actually leaving and application is made, |M*rsonally at the 
exchange, tho registration is entered on the industrial registration card, which Is then 
attached to the school leaving card and placed in the liy<* register and dealt with in 
tho usual manner. Later on these two oardH, together with visit ofs’ reports ami any 
other documents relating to the child, am. put into a special envelope made for tho 
purpose, which fits into the card register. The whole re<*onl of each child is thus 
kept together. 

On every alternate Monday evening a rota of three members of the advisory com- 
mittee meets at the labor exchange to interview* parents. The parents of every child 
whose leaving card has Ixh n received during the fortnight are advised of this rota 
meeting and are urged to attend and consult the committee, Varonta who can not 

* come then may consult the secretary or the manager of the exchange at any time, 
■ and they report to the committee. If a child comes at any time without its parents 

tho secretary cndcavore as far as possible to ascertain the parents 1 wishes. 

(1) Every head teacher is supposed in tho first instance to recommend each child 
leaving, school to continue his or her education at a continuation school, and 
. to suggest suitable courses for the work he or she is likely to enter upon or is 

specially fitted Tor. 
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(2) In sending out the circular to parents on receipt of the leaving card from school 
the exchange incloses a pamphlet supplied by the education committee 
giving full details of the continuation classes. The circular states that any 
further information will readily be supplied at any time. 

( ; li The committee decided that every boy and girl leaving school should bo 
visited at least once, whether placed through the exchange or not, in order 
tliat, the advisability of encouraging their children to attend Suitable con- 
tinuatinn classes might lie impressed upon the parents. 

(4) The rota committee urges all parent* who come Itofore them to attend to the 
continued (‘duration of their children. 

[F}) The ofllria ! s at lll ° exchange lake every possible opportunity to recommend 
Iho continual ion schools, and display posters in the waiting rooms. 

(<>) The after-care visitors aro strongly urged to recommend attendance at con- 
tinuation schools. Arrangements are in hand for next winter session to get 
r<‘i>orts from time m time of children who are irregular in their attendance 
at the evening schools and these will be visited by tin* after-care visitors. 

(') Tll ° after-rare visitors are being organized into district committees, each with 
an evening continuation school as its renter , and it will be the duty of each 
com mil tee to fce^Bnat school with boys and nirls. and to overlook the 
attendance and progress of such boys and girls. 

Arrangements are being made to insure that one visit shall be paid in September 
just before J he opening of the evening classes to every boy and girl who has 
Ieit school during the year and to every juvenile registered in the exchange 
during this year. 

(9) At the end of each evening school session a report is sent to the advisory- com- 
mittee on the number of attendances and progress of every boy and girl who 
dias attended the schools. The back of the school leaving card is specially 
printed and ruled for entering these reports, and if attendance lias not boon 
made, or lias been irregular, or the progress has been- unsatisfactory, after- 
care visitors can be requested to pay special attention to such eases aud 
endeavor to secure better results in the next session. 

UO) It-has been found that curtain Hand ..f Hope and Sunday school mootiugs arc 
held on tho same evenings as (lie evoning schools arc open. 

The committee is conferring with the Hand of Hope Union, the Sunday 
School Union, and other bodies responsible, wit'll tho hope of avoiding „uoh 
overlapping in future sessions. 

The after-care visitors have been enrolled by the after-care subcommittee of the 
advisory committee. Special circular* were sent out to all day school teachers, 
Sunday school teachers, managers ^ boys’ and girls’ clubs, scout masters, and any 
other societies or individuals thought to be interested. Over 100 visitors have thus 
been enrolled. A card register has beefi made, each card containing particulars of 
the cases given to them to report upon and the dates o? the reporta made. A large 
number of day school teachers have volunteered for this work. 

As explained in no. 5 above, the after-care visitors are being. organized into district 
committees, each with an evening continuation school as a center. Members of the 
advisory committee will in^each case be chairmen of these district committees. 

Meetings of the voluntary visitors have. been held at the exchange, at which tho 
ehafrman of the committee and the manager of the exchange explained the work of the 
advisory committees and instructed the visitors in iho work they were required to do. 

Arrangements aro in hand for a big public conference on after-care work to be held 
in October, -with tho Dean of Norwich as principal speaker. 

Employers have been approached by special circulars asking for their cooperation . 
with tho committee. No need has arisen for special efforts, other than the ordinary j 

* • ■% . 
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methods of the exchange, to get employers to notify vacancies. Then* are always 
from 100 to 150 or more* vacancies for boys unfilled and about 80 £< »r girls. 

The* committee iukve had thuj matter under consideration but no (special niep- have 
been taken up to tin; present, tluuigU the committee are desirous of ultimately having 
a full and detailed knowledge of the •conditions of each local industry. At the Janu- 
ary moetLug »he following resolution wm moved, but was adjourned sine die: 

“That a committee be appointed to inquire into the nature and extout locally <<i 
tho employment of hove and girh in occupations winch do not provide employment 
in adult life, and of alternate occupations in which no juvenile labor i> employed and 
which accordingly lntvo In recruit from adult labor shifting fr**m other occupation^ 
and to report thereon, with such **coiumendaiiuns as they may agree upon for pre- 
venting tho eviU arising from such 'blind alley ' occupations." 

At the request td the committee tho manager of the exchange prepared a report on 
“blind alley*' employment in local industries. *ha-ed upon the report of Mr ( yril 
Jackson to the poor law cotuiiusd'»n on “Imv labor.'* 

i f 

I.hKO, 

The advisory commitne in heed* t*i»n>ists * *f : .Six education committor repre-ent-e 
lives (including 1 secretary for education. 2 lawyer**. I trade uni* »ni-T . L* t' .e io*r- 
3 employers of labor. 3 trade unionists, 2 teachers. 2 other*. 

There are 14 men and 2 women on the committee. 

District employment committees an* being establish'd. The fir-i ha- already h.-.-u 
appointed, and consists of I t earlier?* and fi urin'T-. 

(i) Teachers. 

(a) There are 3 elementary school teaohor- and 1 >er<<nd:iry -rhool t • *m «*' 1 1 < *r **n 
the advisory .committee for juvenile employment. 

(h) There are 4 elementary scluntl head teacher.- on the central di-triet 
employment committee which has recently been appoint d. 

(c) A few teachers assist in visiting children. 

(</) Teachers forward particulars of every chihl before h** or .-he h-ave- .-rho>>| 

(ii) Certifying factory surgeon*. k 

Three of the four certifying factory surgeons for l.ccds haw agreed t* 
furnish particulars of rejected children. The same form will prnhaldy he 
used as is already in use at Dewsbury. The surgeons will he supplied will* 
forms and official envelopes addressed to the secretary of .tin* advisory nun- 
mittoe. It is hoped t bat the other* surgeon will also agree in furnidi par- 
ticulars. 

It is intended to visits each of tin* rejected children al i heir home*. Results 
will be reported to the surgeon? and t < * the ndvbory committee, and noted mi 
\ the cards of the child. • 

Head teachers have been requested by the .secretary for education to forward scho..l- 
leaving cards to the advisory' committee a/ilv* beginning'of the inontli for all children 
who will leave during that month. 

All children who leave under the age nf 1 l (the great majority of the children in 
Leeds) have to come to the education offices t« obtain an ‘ employment , ertifieate." 
Thhy can not actually obtain a labor certificate entitling them to leave achool until 
tho cmploymeA certificate has been signed by an employer, who thereby plcdge- 
himaelf to emAy tho child. Either the children or their parents have to make at 
least two journeys to the education offices to obtain the labor.eerf ificatt. The juvenile 
department of the exchange has recently been moved to special offices opposite the 
education offices. Tho 'attendance department nu\r* insists on every child or its 
parents coming to the juvenile advisor} 1, committee's offices a* a matter of course 
before the certificate is issued. In this way the great majority of the children are 
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actually mvii pen-mally before they Lav e p»]i«jnl ami imirs an- iuad<- on the registra- 
tion car* I, 

Tho record of the firM Mtuaii-.n obtained by all children wh-> leave under M is also 
^ Ruined through the attendance depart men I, which every week lends to the R'cre- 
~ tan: of the advisory committee the whole of the employment certificates, bearing the 
signatures of employers, whirli have been issued during the past K>ven days. In this 
way a beginning is inode with the obtaining of a complete cmpl-vi., >nt rtvord. 

Mo.st. of tho permits and children ennn* to tin* attendance depart men between 1,30 
and b p, in. Arrangements have recently been made by which one m.-mber of the 
dUtrin employing! committee will attojd every day at this Tine* h. ipt m *w parents 
or children. 

No apprenticeship or skillt*<l employment committees <*xi>t in Leeds. Girls are 
ot-casionally r eferrvd to a domes tie servants' registry rt*eenlly started by tho (iirls* 
Friendly Siwiciy. 

Notices advertising ilie evening classes arranged by tlio edueation authority are 
exhibited at appropriate times of the year in the juvenile departments of die exchange. 
Every occasion is taken of recommending attendance at evening sefn.uls, both hr 
exchange officers and visitors, 

A special circular has been sent out to voluntary organizations dealing with boys 
and girls aged 1:1 to lt>, together with a report form for um> in connection with boys or 
girls vbo boh ng to such organizations and hav e been placed. 

I p to the presen l , the visiting of placed boys ami girls has been done wholly by 
voluntary workers (about (10 in number), who have been enrolled by the exchange. 
Tho supervision of this work will gradually be taken over by tho district employment 
remittee 

as many children are in the lapsed" column of the umnUdy returu every 
mouth as in the "placed" column, Amodg tliese ' -lajisod" children are probably 
included those which neeiLniost attention, since presumably the most efficient 
children are placed. It is hoped gradually to obtain enough voluntary workers to 
visit all the "lapsed" children as well as the "placed.” 

It Ls found that for the better class of situation it is iuvo^cm* m approach employ. 
<rs for a particular applicant— -nui vasn possibly a number i»t employers for one hoy 
or girl, lhc vacancies which are notified by telephone on the employers’ own initia- 
tion are, on the whole, below the average in quality. 

A detailed inquiry into the printing trade in Leeds i> nearly completed and *.me 
progress has been made with the building trades. 

1“ addition to inquiries into particular industries, the following points appear to 
need special attention: 

. (0 'Comparison between the wages of skHUsl and unskilled juvenile workers. (The 
difference appears to vary in accordance with the intensity of the demand for juvenile 
labor. It is accordingly probably much livs in Uh.hU than in (he textile towns). 

. () ] ) A Ptudy of the Iwmrs of labor: The maximum of (iO hours in nontexlile factories 
and workshops, and the complete absence of any legal regulation of the hours of labor 
for office and transport workers (including errand buys) appears to result 'in tho work- 
ing of excessive hours by many young persons in Leeds—- especially errand and mes- 
senger boys and certain claves of office boys. 

In t lie ^ginning nf tills work u gival deni of time wits necessarily 
spent on details of organization, such ils location of offices, printing 
of forms, conferring with local school officials, and forming the 
advisory committees. Conferences of teachers and social workers 
with tho labor-exchange authorities were frequent. Some of the 
points brought out then are still worthy of serious consideration. 
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For instance, at the initial mooting in Exeter the school people 
insisted that it would be a mistake to post notices calling atten- 
tion to the labor exchange where such notices might' tempt the chil- 
dren to leave school. Everywhere the first effort made was to 
interest the teachers in t ho work of the advisory committees. Coop- 
eration with the school may fairly be said to be the keyno‘te of the 
juvenile labor exchanges. 

* Then* are schools which, because of their personal interest in t ho 
vocational - future of their children and because of long contact with 
employers, have always been active in finding employment- for their 
pupils. There an' instances where for many years employers have 
been accustomed to secure each year from certain principals th^pick 
of the leaving classes. - h^llie opinion of competent observers, how- 
ever, the practice of admitting employers to secure their help from 
teachers who are generally unacquainted with industrial affairs is 
undesirable' and dangerous. 

Not only was cooperation with the schools sought for at the start- 
ing of the labor exchange's, hut beginnings were made, too, in enlisting 
the help of the school medical inspectors and the certifying factory 
surgeons. The industrial district of Dewsbury illustrates the type of 
sendee sought. The factory surgeon fof the Dewsbury district 
reports to the advisory committee on ('very child who is rejected 
from employment because of any physical handicap. The com- 
mittee's secretary" then visits such a child and endeavors to obtain 
for it either suitable employment or necessary medical treatment. 
It was found in the early’ cases that children liad been working for 
months after being rejected by* the doctor because of defects which 
slight medical care would remedy", but no attention was paid to these 
defects until the secretary hunted it]) the children. 

With much good sense the education authorities and the Board of 
Trade have made allowance for local sentiment regarding' methods of 
organizing vocational assistance to children. Although both author- 
ities aim at a degree of centralization, yet it appears tlfat where local 
communities develop advisory and employment pTans of their own, 
there is. no serious interference. When Birmingham, for example, 
decided to operate under the education act, there. was no difficulty in 
connecting the newly established juvenile labor exchange and its 
advisory committee with the undertaking of the local education 
authorities. 

Many intricato problems have arisen in the working out of both 
the Choice of Employment and the Labor Exchanges Acts. They aro 
by no means all solved as yet. Both acts ought to bo regarded in 
their practical operation, therefore, as somewhat experimental and in 
the process of modification, * 
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, For tin* sake* of dearness the* situation with re*gard to the two. acts 
just mentioned is summarized. Jji England and Wales two methods 
of administering juvenile employment schemes are in operation: One 
is t lie Board of Trade scheme, whereby that board conducts a juvenile 
labor exchange* as part of the national system of labor exchanges- 
throughout the country, and furnishes both the. funds and the 
officials. In such case tin* board appoints a local committee of 
representative men and women, called the juvenile advisory com- 
mittee*, whose* duty it is te> c< operate* with (lie* exchange officers, 
Jyondon affords a striking example of this type* of deyolopmeMit . In 
Ireland it is the only scheme before the public. 

The other method permits t lie juvenile exchange* to he* adminis- 
tered by the* local education aulhorit} 7 , namedy, the education com- 
mittee of the* Council, provided that said local authority submits a 
scheme* to the* hoard of educatiem which e*nn be* approved under the* 
joint memorandum already described. On approval, the board of 
('duration sanctions a grant of mone*y in aid Of the advisory work of 
1 he* local labor exchange. It will be* seen that t his is an adaptation 
of the plan followed by Scotlan/tl in <>r«janizing its e*mployment 
information bun*aus in close* coeirelination with tin* schools, some 
time before* the national system of labor exchange's earner into exist - 
ence, . Near •w wo score: local education autl»e>ritie*s ate now con- 
ducting such school advisory and einpk^ment agencies, the be*st 
unown being those* in Birmingham, Liverpoed, and Cambridge*. A 
dozen or more* additional cities anel towns have* submitted schema's 
which are* awaiting approval. 

As re*garels the plan of work there* an* e*e*rtain basic features com- 
mon to all the* juvenile labor e*xchanges, .whether under the* Boarel of 
Trade nr tlie* local education authorities. These features are, first, 
keeping a recorded the children leaving school for woik; second, offer- 
ing udvioe and guidance to hoys and girls between 14 and 17; third, 
granting interviews to j>are*nts and others who desire* to consult the 
officials; femrth, keeping a register of tin* positions open. Perhaps 
the most st riking of these fe*ature*s; and it is hi thiA point, that Ration- 
alization is tlur strongest, is the opportunity now open to boys and 
girls feu* individual advice and care when leaving the elementary 
schools. Tin* schools have to turn. over to the juvenilo bureau the 
printed card forms on which are entered particulars os to health, 
character, aptitudes, etc., of all the leaving pupils. These records 
have to bo passed in for all pupils, whether they desire assistance in 
finding employment or not. The records arc not always thorough or 
intelligible; because not all teachers and schools perforni this duty 
conscientiously. Indecd7some records seem to bo valueless; still ibis 
is not a criticism of the 'Scheme as a whole, for such deficiencies arc 
. . . 21310° — — £8 
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remediable. The school usually puts itself on record wi'h the records 
of its children. 

In places- where the Board of Trade* has established juvenile labor 
exchanges, permission is secured from the ed neat ion authority to 
distribute Board of Trade circulars and forms in the selfools: to^tbe 
local advisory committee tlu* Board. of Trade* usually appoints several 
teachers, principals, and education committee member^ 

These advisory committees represent a vast amount of unpaid 
public-spirited service. They are unique to England. Tlu* juvenile 
labor exchanges have profited greatly -by their interest and coopera- 
tion. In London and elsewhere these committees are divided into 
subeonurtit tees known as ‘‘rotas,’’ in sessions of which the member^ 
take turns in personally advising the outgoing hoys and girls. Ameri- 
can opinion regards the task of interviewing and advising as, perhaps 
the most complicated and delicate service in vocational Liiidunce, one 
demanding insight, expert knowledge, and a specialized training 
besides. That volunteers should undertake so difficult i task argues 
leisure and great devotion/ It seems hardly probable, however, that 
this particular feature of the English work will lx* permanently left 
to the volunteer. Guidance during the critical years of adolescence 
is, as has been indicated, the principal aim of the Choice of Employ- 
ment Act, with employment as a secondary consideration. The 
grant allowed by tlu* board of education' is specially stated to be in 
aid of the executive officer, or officers, appointed by a local (‘duration 
authority for this work: 

In viow of the giviil importance of the dutiornf ; uch an ollicer, ami of thn ncre.v-uV 
of securing thoroughly adequate qualifications, the hoard b prepared to make annual 
grants in aid of approved salaries paid to executive oflirers in respect l<< dutie ; curried 
out in accordance with tlu* scheme under section l of the Choice of Employment Act. 

The Board of Trade scheme expressly disclaims responsibility with 
regard to anyadvicc or assistance given by its committees. The 
education officers, on the other hand, representing, as they do, the 
locally elected authority, whiciris accountable to n local constitu- 
ency, act, as a mutter of course, with a lively sense- of intimate 
and responsible relationship to the children. The school employment 
bureaus are not without advisory commit tees of their own. Members 
of the care committees, which have been dealing thus far with school 
feeding and other needs of poor children, are rapidly including voca- 
tional assistance among. their duties, while frequently they are 
appointed to the Board of Trade juvenile advisory committees. 

A detailed description of a few of the foremost vocational aid enter- 
prises in England and Scotland now follows, the work in Liverpool 
being first under consideration. K 
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III. LIVERPOOL. 

The juvenile employment committee of the Liverpool education 
committee, organized under theprovisionsof tlief ’ho^eof Employment 
Act, began work in the summer of HU 1. Offices devoted wholly to the 
purpose of the juvenile employment registry, with separate waiting 
moms for boys and girls, were opened in the education building, 
riie staff consists of the following officers, viz: A superintendent 
(acting under tin* direction of the director of education!* a woman 
visitor; a man visitor; a junior clerk. 

The plan of the Liverpool committee embrace.^ the folhiwing'.aiin^r 

(1) The collection and dissemination of information relating in the 
industrial condition^ prevailing in tin* city. 

(2) 1 he furnishing of advice to young persons n< to occupations 
for which they are best fitted, having regal'd to their education, abil- 
ity, physique, predilection, and status,- 

(d) The. encouragement of j'oflng person^ to continue their educa- 
tion at. evening classes and technical schools. 

(4) The keeping of records showing the occupation* taken up by 
children on leaving school. 

(5) The maintaining of the central office with the schools acting 
ns subofliees, for the registration of young persons applying for 
employment , and submitting suitable applicant* for the vacant posi- 
tions juitificd by employer. 

(0) I he supervision of young persons after they have taken up 
work, for the purpose of assisting in eases where advice' may he 
needed regarding the facilities which exist for extending a cliilcU^ 
education^ and (b) where other and better employment is sought. 

A large advisory committee of employers representing the leading 
Commercial, trade, and professional organizations of thecitv has been 
formed to help in the employment work. 

Extraordinary efforts, as ^ well known, .art 1 al>\*avs needed in order 

* b> vitalize a large committee and make it mean something. More 
important, from the writers standpoint , is the cooperation of the 
Liverpool social workers, 1 who, among other services, are compiling 
a handbook showing the nature of the employments open to children. 

One of the noteworthy activities observable in almost all the 
schools and institutions visited during the course of this inquiry is 
the ox toil t of industrial investigation for t lit* purpose of preparing 
occupational handbooks. The Liverpool education authorities are 
energetically promoting provisions for continued training, although 
unfortunately here, as in our own country, it is the evening school 
'which is advocated. However, many children arb doubtless thus 
assisted to some further training during employment. 

— ■ * : — — . — ~ -■ ■ 

• < * 1 TUes® Uwlmle bwU of MtUcmfUt hotwes, i*oys’ Club letters, girls* club' tlinvfcirs, ou\ -fe • 
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Many teachers in Livcrpool.nrc acting as su haunts, so to speak, 
of l In* font nil employment offices, but some are undertaking indo- 
ponden'l placement work. One finds, then, in Liverpool the central 
committee, the teachers and masters, anil the Board of Trade labor 
exchange, all more or less engaged in placement- activities, not always 
etu-relnted. This situation, despite much individual good work, is 
deplorable ; cooperation amongst these valuable agencies is greatlv 
needed. 

On the other hand, this community is not unnwanytf the waste in 
the present duplication of eilort, and there are promising indications 
that Liverpool may yet work out one of the most effective instru- 
mentalities for launching hoys and' girls in vocational life. A good 
idea of the nature of the discussions which take place at meetings of 
the juvenile employment advisory committee may he gained from 
an inspection of the minutes or proceedings of a typical meeting. 
The following is therefore presented, reporting a meeting presided 
over by Mr. Legge, the director of education in Liverpool: 

4 

.1/ n wrehntj oj thr jtirunh un ftloijiinnt utfhisiiry i sammiUrs fuld/tl l/u <du<vfl<>ti oilier 
an Thursday . Aju'i} 10. / 


ended the April HIKE was read and noted. 

The chairman reputed, with reference to t he decision <d i he mmmi iice.it iluir las 
meeting to invito the Mailer Builders* Association to send j*o]irt*.soji ( i ves to ;i eon- 
foronec to dismiss t lie question of the difficulty in ohlainifig hoys to enter die Intilding 
trades, that a few members of the association htul kindly consent od to he present 
to-day. The mem hers who attended wen* Mr. ,T. S. l’rown. representing tho'fcr- 
• pouters and joiners;’ Mr. II. I’nhley. representing the plumbers and painters; Mr. 
J. It. Johnson, representing tho plasterers and slaters. 

Tire chairman mem toned that inquiries which, the committee had made from 
parents elicited the following reasons for not putting their hoys to (ho joinerv. plumb- 
ing, painting, deenrating and ]%crhuugi>ig. hricklaying. plastering, ami nnu-him; 
joinery trades^ 

(I) That a seven-year apprenticeship is too long; (2) that apprentices’ wage,* duribg 
the -first few years are not high enough; (!t) that there is a.rermin amount of unem- 
ployment in all of the trades, and particularly in the panning and decora ting; ^3) that 
the plumhing ami painting arc unhealthy. 

The representatives gave an interesting ami informative acoonni of t heir experience 
on these points, which may he summed up as follows; 

(1) That the master builders generally have little truuMo in ohuuning apprentices, 
ahd that the heat firms kept a waiting list made up to some extent by the sons of tlioir 
owi! workmen, but that recently there appeared to be some difliculty in finding Ixiys 
for house painting; (2) that the period of apprenticeship wus loo long, btit they were 
opposed to a boy finishing hia term before he 21 years of age, though admitting 
that boys were preferred for tho trade.iit 14 years of age;' (3) that, the wages" in the 
early years of apprenticeship were low^r in Liverpool than in inland towns; (i) that 
unemployment existed in some degree, but it wta chiefly in the painting trade, and 
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l,u ‘ f ' lH 1,1111 u :l ,M, y out of his time Ilia employer wu$ obliged. under tlio 

^K iiJiKtii rule,-, to pay liim at the full rale of wages made it some* iiuca diflieuh for 
linn to gn work, as preference waiMisually given to the experienced jmirneyman; (5) 
i luit r with dm caul inn <*\ercised on tin* part of the men. plumbing and painting wera 
not unhealthy trades. 

It Wiifl further Nliitcii tlmt (Mri'iiii kIhuiUI insist ii|*,n tin- Ika s liciiijr properly iude^. 
tured, us otlKWis.. there wns n y-reiit t cn i j .( u t i. .11 to a ls,y to hreuk a wav during the last 
year ,.r two Will, mil linisliing Ids iippreniic'eslii'p. The ml, .< „f the a.^Viaiinn res, aired 
masters to Lind all tbeir apprentices, 

,\fr. 1* row ii , speaking a- a m.iMer joiner; was Mrnngly of opinion that a bov should' 
not l.e placed In marbino joinery wit bonk some knowledge and experience „f building 
joinery, as then- were ceiiaiu marks and s\ mlxds used on the timber which were 
unintelligible in a buy nule.-s be had bad some trainuig in tbo latter branch of the 
irade. * 

!’mall> . the representatives were of opinion tliat should this committee see tbeir 
way n» Miggesi to the faster builders* Association that the commencing wages of 
Apprentices should be raised. tluMpiestion would receive sympathetic eonsiderauou. 

" Tllt * yt k»i * ,?i( ‘ii ui lives were thanked for their kindness i,, ait, aiding the meeting, ami 
! ben withdrew. 

The chairman repined die progress which hud been made in ijje formation of 
evening da^cs for die preparation of boys for the mercantile marine, according hi the 
s< ’boiii e which was recently draw n up by die ju venile employment. committee. 

Tlu* following pupers and forms give nil insight into the office *frtail 
nf the Liverpool scheme. Tlu* first is n draft letter from head touchers 
to parent^; 

Knrc \ tion Committkk. t ity ok I.ivkhpool. 

‘ Sebunl, 

Dept 


ItCAi; Si it <uf Mauam : I • . desired by the ed. lent inn committee to call your special 
attention to dm steps .they are taking to give advice and guidance regarding the oeeu- 
pat ions yeti ng people sin mid take up on leaving school. It, is hemming more and mure 
a matters serious concern, t hat , through want of information ur proper guidance, 
children mi leaving school drilt into employments offering good wages for the moment, 
but affording no real preparation for earning a living in later life. At 17 or IS such 
employment usually comes to an end, aintTi'is then n.<> hit* in take up any skilled 
neni pat inti. N 

1 urthi^rmnrc, d ie regard is m.t always paid t>> the capacities or inclinations (if the 
children, with the result that a certain number take up work for which they are un- 
smted and which they dislike. The consequence ran only he much waste to the com- 
munity at: large and disappointment to employers, parents, and children. 

The committee are anxious to cooperate with parents in improving matters, and 
Hrey are nmkyig arrangements to the best of their power nrcollerl uwoful information, 
and to afford, as far ad possible. means for giving advice .. In both of these ( have 
been asked to assist so far as my own school is concerned, and I very willingly under- 
take the task. 

Thb committee ahjo feel strongly tbo importance of evening continuation selmob, 
and wish to urge parents to allow their children to lake full advantage of these and thus 
make themselves more efficient and their services of greater value. 

^ • informs me that (s)ho will soon he leaving school and that 

(s)h^ishes to obtain a situation. If you desire advice or help, will kindly corie 

h> see me at this school on at. . — o’chick, when her (Mb) class 

teacher a ud I will bo glad to talk over with yorf-ypur child’s future. You may be 
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aupu that we will dt* all In our ix>wer lo help you. and that our etforlf will In* supple- 
mcnted by those of the director of education and the staff at the education office in 
Sir Thomas Street. 

1 am vniirs. Tail liful! v . 0 ' 


Head Trnrhn\ 

There nre also letter forms to he addressed to hoys and to girls. 

TO BOYN. 

f t ITY or l.lYKIfl'Oiil . K|i\ ('ATI 1 1 \ On 1 CI> 

JL* VENILK KMt'LOYM K\T COMMITTEE. 


1. The juvenile employment committee Irani ilia! you w ill shortly he leaving school. 
They hope that, with y-our parents’ help ami uppmv^. you have found, or will find, 
some suitable employment luge to. The choice of this is very important for you. It 
is not difficult for yon to find a situation, hut if it is one which will only employ you 
for two or three years, without any prospects * d improving ymir position afterwards, 
you should not u»ke if until you have your tcncher’s advice about it. Your teacher 
maybe able to assist yon. or will perhaps ud vine you to eutnc to the committee sofluvs 
(at the acldrcss you will see at the lop of this letter) ami get advire then*, which will 
be gladly gi\cti you. Ho not decide in a hurry; very. many boys 'ami girls have done 
that and regretted it all their lives afterwards. You are^iot old enough, and you have 

Hot experience enough, to decide for yourself, so talk over what you will do, first with 
- your parents, then with your teacher, ami then, if you like, at the committee s office. 
The committee often hear of situations vacant. Ol these they keep a list, and i>erhups 
one of them might suit you if employment is not found for yon in any other wav. 

2. Important considerations for you to bear in mind are these: Yon ha\e to think 
of the future and not merely of the present; the man who knows a trade has always 
a better cbauceot success t han one who is e tit i rely uuskil led . and on on a bet ter cha nee 
than a clerk.in an oilier. 

3. Remember, ton. that the hoy who works cheerfully ami with industry has the 
best, chance of getting on. Always be ready to do a little more than you are asked. 

A. Do nut give up one situation until you have got a belter one. If you arc in a 
difficulty your former teacher, or the commit Ur's officer at Sir Thomas* Street, will 
bo willing to advise and help yon. 

ft. The committee wants you 10 look upon them ns your friends, for they art* anxious 
to help you. 'There ia one point to which they would wish your attention to he 
ppeeially drawn. You ought not. on leaving yourduy school, to think that yout' edu- 
cation is completed, but should seek* to join a suitable evening emit imtat ion school 
in your neighborhood. About this your teacher will advise you. 

6. Finally, remember that whatever others do for jou, you most- put your own 
ehoulder to the wheel. * „ 

The letter addressed to girls is similar in form and content to that 
to boys/ The fourth paragraph applies to domestic service: 

4. Again, many girls do nut reaHxe the advantages which dpmeet ie twice lma over 
many other forma of employment. To a girl who lias to provide fur herself the com- 
mittee would urge that domestic sendee in a well-conducted household is one of the 
best occupations which alio can take up, inasmuch as it may scour*' for her u gwxl home, 
healthy work, sufficient wages to enable one to save, and, lastly, a training which may be 
invaluable In later life if one is called upon to manage a home of her own. 
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IU‘ sure tn bring with you 


Liverpool Education* <»>m suttee, 

14 Sir Thomas Street. . 19 IS 

JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT KEOIKTKY 

I von ,h t ,l vat ' ant ' i,vlmvc a n,^M ' * ' • . 

:l Yflegncy hj^ft 

for , , . 

Lle.iso, therefore, nil end at thC of ft von. . 

next, the instant , at . 

a testimonial from umr head teacher. 

' James (i I.eock. 

7 hrrefnr of Education* * 

V * 1 ’ TI tu>vp\-i*r. J'»: h.ive i!:m' i\ nimainn, plon'i* M-rnl mo worU ;i-v in iho natur? of the 

" ■ *r k tin*) (he n.irnc m' w«n cmplincr. 

„ HI'I "I HI*' i V Kl> 'VITIl *\ fit . 

t rrv ok l.iv er pool Kdccatios Committee. 

* * f i Str Thomas Sfraf, . , .... rtf - . 

Jrw.Ml.K KMlUMMENf IvKOISTKY 

Memo.: 

JMrase note that 

lately a scholar at umr **< *1 in* il . ho* m-day bent futiml rniplm im ni bv the above 
registry as 


J a*MoS ( i . Lkook. 

Ihrufor of Kdnvufioo .. 


1 -I V KHI'OOI. Km KATloN ( OM M 1TTE K .* 
JUVENILE l.Mrioy.MKNT KEOISTKV 


Vo 


I 1 Sin Tiiom \s Street. 


. .. I!M 


In reply to yuiir request fur 

I -em! ynn with thise;trd ' N . 

wlm should present it in a sealed envelope, addressed to von. If von divide to engage 
him 

^ |d«w sign this eard nt the loei and return it to me as sn>ii as possible. If you 

do mu engage L*-.*rvr. please hand this ran! back to^* m ansit/md 

her 


Kn»;.w;ei>. 


James (i I.koob, • 

7 tirn tor of Kdnnihon . 


( Signed) 

I.ivkupooi. Education* Committee, 

Juvenile Kmployment Hogiatry, 14, Sir Thomas Street , 
Xnm* A dil rtw 


Xu 

This is lo inform you that I have now obtained a silnution ns. 
with tho firm of . T 


Ad drum 

. • (Signed) 

. * Date. 

To the Director ok,Ki>ih*ath>\\ * 

Liter pffttl. 
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[Color of card. light gieen.J 


.Schrytl board 

Name Address 

Date of birth (' — years months); D.newheii P.vtosiart wnr' K 

Standard of e ducat ion ait a ined: 

Normal for ape. /. t„ nt merit cert ilirate stage, j Delete words not npphcnide. 

Normal for ape 12, j. at qualify hip stage. 1 Vdd here any 1 

Hrlmv qualifying stupe. 1 vveci.i!: v f 


Trade No. / 


1 I tl'irt u liny . 

. Hear iup i 

-'Tines lbs. f:\> at the ln>t .n 


1 bite of ieuvi*g school. , t Ulendimie 

5 behavior t Sight j 

J'hysique— (a j Height ft in> ; (h) Weight 

medio) examination). 

(I) Allettdlngbr (2) Coinp ta.Picnd cm imiat urn > ( hud. Nan.e of coulinuai 

(2) School ... 

_.^hd*J« ts of course of study . 

Occtipatiuu desiretl fparent lo he consulted by pupiL § 

Toucher s opinion as to nut tire ofurruput nut pupil is lilted for by natural tunn and educ it joint 1. 

equipment 

f N. H. — A s|>eci/lc reply will facilitate udminist rut tun ' 


W iii i ng t o 1 io o ppretit tw-d ? 

Does pupil desire the assistance of the labor exchange?. 

pupil is to l>o directed to labor exchange nearest residence > 

Teacher s ftirther remarks (confident ml i 

Labor exchange ofticj;d's confidential remark? 


i If reply I- iii uTbi ;n rt :■ 


J l Vt.Ml.t. | M j*l.» A Ml \ 7. 


4 * 1 ic i.s 


\ similar c-tnhnfn ditTereui ndi.r isit-eil fm bnvs. 


I'.mplr-yers bidu cen period c<f leaving ^clmol 
and icgistenng.il the Labor K-u Image. 


Nature of 
employment. 


Wage 


Duration Date of j 
of potiod. j leax in«;. j 

" ) 


liemarks. 


«Kniplit \ et > in whom sent. 


; Nature o| ' ( la **>1 ft cat ion 
j vacancy, j Number. I un *’ n 


Placed 


j sent, j 


1 Kor convenience, please si ti to pupil's ptesenl age. * 1 f any defat . slate ftut mwt h.-tenf, 
1 1 so Lx.. V. t.., ib, and 
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With nearly 70,000 children leaving tho clement ary schools each 
year, tho pfoblom in London is sufficiently appalling. Volunteer 
service has developed hero to an extraordinary degree. The London 
County Council with its onergolic education commit-tec and system ®f 
care committees; the Board of Trade with its strong central juvenile 
advisory committee and IS local advisory connnittoes; the appren- 
ticeship and skilled employment committees: befriending commit- 
tees; and other agencies in bewildering variety — all these- make the 
work in London deserving indeed of a separate monograph. Tho 
magnitude of London's problem, and tho impossibility of dealing with 
it in the way smaller communities attack their vocational aid prob- 
lems has made tho London schemo sui generis. To understand the 
workings of the placement machinery in London, it will ho neco-sary 
to consider first the organization of the London juvenile advisory 
commit too. This is appointed by tho Board of Trade to cooperate 
with the juvenile labor exchanges in tho area' known as the adminis- 
trative county of London. It consists of: 

L Six persons nominated hy tlio London County Council. 

2. Six persons posseting special knowledge of children ami juvenile 
employment. 

.‘L Throe omployors. 

/. Three workpeople. 

Y It is the duty of* this commit too to advise tho Board of Trade from 
time to time in regard to all .matters relating to tho management, of 
the juvenilo branches of tho labor exchangos, and in particular to 
form commit toes in connection with each local labor exchange. In 
addition, it supervises and directs tho work of such local committees. 

This central comniittoo appoints tho local advisory committee 
whenever, a juvenile labor exchange is started in London. 

Thtffy porsons constitute tho local advisory committee. Of those, 
10 are nominated^}' the London County Council and 2 by the con* 
suit at ive committee of London head teachers, while there can not*bo 
loss than 4 representatives of omployors and 4 representatives of work- 
people. Tho remainder is made up of porsons specially interested in 
the wolf aro of young persons-, and includes teachers aq.d social workers. 

Tho following are tho functions of the local committee as proscribed 
by the Board of Trade: 

1. To focus tho existing scattered effort* of different organizations dealing with 
juvenile employment in the locality. » 

To organize a systematic procedure for obtaining, in cooperation with teachers 
and the care committees, knowledge of the character, qualifications, and home condi- 
tions Of children about to leave school, and about to register nt the' labor exchange as 
applicants for employment. 


IV. LONDON. 


I 


■ 
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' In lonti MiliCoimniiircs or '*roUe’’ to al^ul at ttu* exchange for (ho purine of 
interviewing applicant# ;ui«l their parent# in order to— 

(o) Give advice with regard to employment in general and with regard to particular 
vacancies, 

{b) To endeavor (o secure the attendance of boys and girls at evening continual ion 
or technical classes. 

■t. To secure in cooperation with the labor exchange authorities (hat- 
fff) Employers are informed as n> the work of the local committees. 

(b) Adefjuate information is obtained as to the conditions and prospects of particular 
trades and situations. ' 

(r) The records of all information relative to ehilriren. employer#, and otnpluyment 
are so kept as to lie readily available for the purpose of the committee, 
o. In cooperation with care committees, hoys* and girls’ clubs, and institutions for 
the welfare of juveniles, to organize a system for keeping in touch with such boys and 
lmj-Ih when placed as may be thought to need sti]>er vision. * 

*'■ To report periodically and make suggestions to the Ixnidon juvenile advisory 
committee and to carry out such instructions as mav from time to iinio bei-^nedby 
diem. 

A local commit too may recommend l o t ho London juvenile advisory, 
commit too t ho name* of persons as new mom hors of the local com- 
mit toe provided the number (dO) is not exceeded. It is also within 
(ho power of a local commit too to rocommend to the London advisory 
.commit too the inunos of persons to serve, on rotas, as approved 
workers, without being members of t ho local committee. Local 
advisory committees are concerned with juvenilos under the ago of 17. 
The work of those local commit toes presents four phases: 


l. Til f. school-leaving form. 

Short ly.^oforo a child leaves the elementary school a form, tormed 
iho “school-leaving form,’* is tilled. This is done in part by t ho head 
mast or of the school and in pari by a member of the school care com- 
mittee.- Tito members of the care coiumiltoo endeavor to visit the 
home and see the parents as well as t ho child. 

The form, if properly filled, supplies the information an advisory 
committee requires to carry out effectively its work of advising 
juvenilos ns to employment. ^ 

It. is important to know whether the child has shown special. ability 
in any direction and in what part of the school curriculum lie has 
succeeded host. His composition or arithmetic papers o may be above 
the average; this would suggest for him a possibility of success in an 
office; or ho may bo unusually clover with his hhnds^the report of 
the manual training instructor in tho case of a boy, or in the case of 
a girl, her noodlowork, or the report of the domestic science teacher, 
should show whether this is the case;, hero some skilled trade would 
be indicated as a suitable opening. If the t school is a u central 
school /’ 1 the bias of the school curriculum and the special course 
of instruction the child has t>$ken are mentioned. Such information, 

to 1 * c*Mja u* United SUtea a prevootUonnl school,.' ..." 

- ’V i -* ^ ■ Afi / v ■ ^ 
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when carefully obtained, indices in In general way" thy kind of 
employment for which t ho child is probably best suited. 

Secondly, there is a record of the child's health as it appears in the 
medical register. It is highly important that all defects should be 
noted, and at this point more rare on the part of physicians is obvi- 
ously necessary. Anmngeinents are now made for the school doctor 
to reexamine, shortly before they leave school, all children among 
whom defects have been found at. a previous inspection. If. in addi- 
tion, the care committee are doubtful about 1 ho health of any child 
they may call for a special examination by the school doctor, A 
large number of young people constantly enter employment for which 
they arc physically unfit, and they soon break down. The advisory 
committee must be supplied with information sufficiently intelligent 
and detailed to prevent this happening in the case ‘of boys and girls 
who use tile exchange*. 

Thirdly, there hi the report on the home circumstances of the child. 
An advisor}’ commit tee can do their work well only ns they are 
acquainted with the home conditions; these directly affect the choice 
of employment . When, for example, the need is great, the child 
must earn at once and take work which pays t lie most . Low earnings 
with prospects of learning a trade are out of the question in such a 
case, and, in the absence of subventions for needy children it is useless 
for an advisory committee to suggest such trade. .On the other hand, 
when such poverty is not present the advisory committee can urge 
the parent »4o sacrifice immediate earnings for the sake of better 
^♦prospects. 

There is a space in t lie school leaving form for recommendations as 
to employment. In making those recommendations the care com- 
mittees are not required to specify the precise occupation for which 
the boy or girl is best, fitted. This is left to the labor exchange, where 
the various openings. and prospects arc presumably better known. 

In the majority of London County Council elementary schools the 
school leaving form is filled for each child leaving school, and all forms 
are sent to the local labor exchange. It is necessary for the exchange 
to receive all forms because a large number of children who .have not 
expressed an intention of registering eventually find their way to the 
exchange. These forms are sent marked either “for filing" or “for 
action." The former refers to children who will probably not 
apply to the exchange; the latter to sucli children as arc advised to 
apply* certain cases the care committee seem to have unfort u- 
natelyconfined their recommendations of the exchange to those cliil- 
dr^^no, because of poor homes or -physical or mental handicaps, 
wofild not, unaided, find employment. As a result, from lack of fit 
applicants, the exchanges often find themselves unable to fill good 
vacancies, especially those hi business houses. 
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2. THIS WORK or PLACING.” 

The second part of the work, wiiJi which the advisory commit too is 
concerned, relates to the placing of juveniles win* register at the 
exchanger This work is carried on under the direct ' supervision of 
t In' committee, The children are divided into two classes- juveniles 
fresh from school with school leaving forms, and oilier juveniles with- 
out school leaving forms. Eventually when all schools send forms 
to the exchange, all juveniles from school will have school lo* dug 
forms. But at present in certain districts all schools have not yet 
been affiliated with the exchange. There will, however, .always 
remain a large number of young people who register at the exchange 
some time after lea ring school. The work pf the committee is c<m- 
^Amed with both classes of ^ juveniles, though special and more 
^Prailod attention is devoted to those coining direct from school. 

3. SCIMXJL-LK.VVINO— FORM CftlLlUlFN. 

As already explained, the school leaving f units stmt to the exchange 
arc marked either ‘ifor action” or “for filing." * In. the case of the 
latter the forms are filed at the exchange for use in the event of regis- 
tration at some later date. In tlie case of (lie former the children 
and their parents are invited to Httend at the exchange. c 

The advisory eommi'tee endeavor to interview all the juveniles 
who are sb summoned. For this purpose the committee divides 
itself up into small subcommittees or “rotas,” consisting of persons 
who agree to attend at the exchange at certain times for interdews. 

It has already boon stated that the committee may, with the consent 
of t lie London advisory committee, invite persons who are not mem- 
bers of the main committee to serve on a “rota.” It sometimes 
happens that a head teacher, who is u.»t a member of the advisory 
committee, is willing to be present nt a “n»tn” to which pupils from 
his school lift ve been summoned. 

The “rota” interviews the young people and parents who respond 
to the sunflnons. The school leaving forms arc before it and a list 
(*f vacancies sent by fhe local secret ary or t hrough the clearing house. 

The decision of the “rota” takes various forms, according to the 
special circumstances of the case: 

1 , In the case of n boy or girl who has left school it may be found 
possible from the list’ of existing vacancies lo suggest,an open- : 
ing. In this caso the young applicant is given the green card 
to take l o the employer. There may, however, be no suitable 
vacancy. In these circumstances he is registered and told to * 
call at the exchange again. It is tlie duty of the secretary to 
endeavor to find a % position. This is done either by getting 
into touch with the local employers, by notifying the need to 
a neighboring exchange, or by sending the child’s card to the 
clearing house for special canvassing, 
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The home circumstances may, however, he such that j_bc parents 
are unable to wait while search is made, for a desirable occupation. 
The “rota” then* places 'the juvenile tcmnjbrarily while awaiting a 
more satisfactory opening, 0 / 

2. In the case of hoys arid girls still at school, the p roc e dure is 

much the snine'cxcept iliat the child can not be placed until 
free to leave scliooh Children requiring special cm ploy men is 
are encouraged to remain at school until such an opening lias 
been found. In other cases they are asked to call at the, 
exchange as soon as they leave, when the decision of the 
“rota” will, so fur as possible, he carried out by the exchange. 
In certain cases the '‘rota” lias to advise the juvenile to con- 
tinue lit- school for n longer period. 

3. The “rota” at times decides to refer the juvenile to some other 

agency dealing wit lx special 'forms of employment, as for 
example, the apprenticeship and skilled employment com- 
mittee or the metropolitan association for befriending young 
servants. 

The care committee of the school from which the juvenile comes is 
informed of any definite decision of the “rota.” It lias happened 
that children have given care committees inaccurate accounts of the 
advice given them at “rotas,” and very often the child, when sum- 
moned, does not attend. In order that the care committee may have 
full knowledge of t lie proceedings ntjhe exchange it has been decided 
that — *' 

When a school having form has bo:»n sent, to the exchange marked ■ - lor miion '- 

(«) li the docs not attend when summoned UioeecTotary shall, inform the can- 

committee. 

h (J>) If the Child attends and is advised and not jdneed, the serroturv shall send 
to the care committee Form “A.** indicating thereon the nature of tho advice given. 

(c) If the child attends aml is placed, the secretary shall send to the care commit tn: 
. Form “ A '*in the usual* wav. 

Ill addition to interviewing juveniles frcsli from school, tho “ rota " 
endeavors to interview those juveniles, who*, coming with school- 
. leaving forms have previously' been placed hy the exchange, hut who, 
for one reason or another, have lost their employment. Kota meet- 
ings are also open to all children or others who come for any special 
advice or help. 

There are in London various associations concerned with the 
problem of finding employment for certain classes of juveniles. 
Cooperation betwdbn the advisory committees and the apprentice- 
ship and skilled employment committees is very close in certain 
districts, and is based upon the following rules drawn up between 
the two botlies: , 

Rule I— Except in cases where a parent or employer objects, the entire work of 
indenturing apprentices, with or without premium, shall be dealt with by 'tho appren- 
ticeship and skilled employment committee, mid not by the local advisory committee. 
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finlr //.-•- liuys and j^irls fuiitcd to a j)}*ren t ii-onlii j* , fnr whom then* am ti-> Kuhahlc 
vacancies at the exchange, may hu referred to the approniicenhip and skilled employ, 
incut committee. 

Rule III . — The apprenticeship and skilled employment committee shall notify 
to the local advisory committee the names of all their juvenile applicaiits^^vspect 
“i* whom Rchool-leavi ng fnnns have been issued. 

liulc IV. — AUien the labor exchange has a vacancy, for an indentured apprentice 
and the employer does not object, the vacancy shall be referred n» the apprenticeship 
and skilled employment committee and dealt with hy them. 

Rule 1 . "Win'll the apprenticeship and skilled employment committee have a 
Miitahle vacancy which they are unable to fill they shall apply to the Jural advisory 
i-'iMimittee fora suitable boy orgirl, and vice versa. 

Rule VI. — Apprenticeship and skilled employment --imnnttcoH may can vans 
c ni ploy ers, but only after consultation with the secretary of ihe local advisory rom- 
mitteein whose district the firm to ho canvassed is situated. 

RuU VII.— As far as possible, all information about juveniles and \ucaneicM j»os- 
>ossed hy »ni»; party to this hrr.mgonieut shall be al the disposal of the other. 

, Rule T III.— Physically handicapped children who are not eligible for the help of 
ihe “after-ca re c..minitte« for children fMu the physically defective school* 1 * shall 
lie referred by the local advisory committee to the apprenticeship and skilled employ- 
ment committee, if the latler he willing to receive them. 

In July, 101 those rules worn considered. 'Hie London juvenile 
advisory committee have agreed that the rules should he regarded 
more hy nay of suggestions than as rigid rules. The wording of 
rule d has been slightly altered, otherwise the scheme remains much 
as it was. Aiwirnmgenienl lms been made whereby the local advisory 
committee is notified by the apprenticeship committee of the result 
of each ease referred to it, so that the child so referred does not slip 
between the two agencies. 

Metro poll Itni, association, for befriending young servants. — (iirls 
applying to advisory committees, who desire to enter indoor domestic 
service are, in most eases, referred to the local branch of the metro- 
politan association for befriending young servants. (A new arrange- 
ment is now under consideration between the* London juvenile 
advisory commit tee and the metropolit an association f<u’ befriending 
young servants whereby girls suitable for domestic service mav bo 
more effectively dealt with than heretofore.} 

Friends of the poor.— This society has agreed to cooperate* with 
the local advisory committees on the following terms: 

(1) They will inquire at the exchanges to ascertain whether any 
jmVuiilo with whom they are dealing is known. 

(2) The committee may refer to, them certain difficult cases of 

poverty. r . 

(3) When they can not’ supply juveniles required by the* firms 
with whom they arc in touch, they will inquiro at tho exchange to see 
if there qre suitable juveniles available. 

1*1310°— U r4 ■ * 
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Boys’ country work society .- This society places boys on fanm 
(a) with a viow of their set tlingiu the country permanently; (6) with 
a viow to emigration when sufficiently (rained and of the rigid age. 

Arrangements have been inado whereby vacancies notified by the 
boys’ country work society arc circulated to local advisory commit tecs. 
Tho society's form is filled up at the exchange in respect of suitable 
applicants, who are interviewed by the representatives of the society. 
In special cases of need the society arranges to assist in providing Un- 
necessary fare. They also undertake to keep indotich with the boys 
thus placed. 

Marine society .-- The arrangement made for bovs wishing b, go to 
sea provide that jhe marine society will accept eligible candidates 
free of all cost to the parents or guardians; clothe] maintain, and 
train them entirely at their own expense. On the completion’ of a 
boy's training the society will find him occupation either in the 
Royal Navy or the mercantile marine. 

Mentally and physically defective children tire dealt with through 
appropriate special school cure committees and after-care commit lee-. 
In addition to -these special arrangements the Ipcal .advisory- com- 
mittees work in close touch with local scout masters, boys’ mid girls' 
clubri, etc., endeavoring to iw?Ut in pi tiring their member* in .suitable 
occupations, 1 


-ri-AHi. 1 \<tl IKIK- 


In order to assist tlu- work of committee.,, tlm Board oM'r.-do have 
agreed to .carry out'inquirie, into the conditions and prosper, ox i^, . 
ing in certain trades. Tlu- results <d such -inquiries, are printed tun' 
supplied to members of advisory committees. Reports tin- m.y, pub- 
lished on the conditions of employment in- (1) Ready-made women’s 
clothing trades, (2) bookbinding and stationery trades (girls), (3) 
steam laundries, (■») leather- working industries. (V) building t rades. 

The Board of Trade will soon issue ski-tor lcjmrts in pamphlet 
form dealing with various trades. Those are in course of preparation 
anti are intended tor the guidance of members of advisory coiymittecs. 

'1. Til K U.K.VRlNCi Kni’sK, 


To complete the organization of the work of placing, something 
after tho nature of the clearing house is essential. Xyne of the Areas 
of the local labor exchanges constitute^ an industrial unit. ‘There 
are districts where children me numerous and the vacancies relatively 
few , and there are districts where conditions of an opposite character 
exist; further, it is often the ease that the districts which pu.-ooss the 
largest number of qualified children are the districts yvhieli aliord the 
lfe&st satisfactory openings. 
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A clearing-house system, dlsigned to meet this problem, has been 
attempted in connection with the labor exchange in what is known as *' 
the City o£ London — tlic nonrcsidontlal, financial district of Ignition. i 

A special advisory committee has recently been formed at the city j 

exchange to supervise and advise on tho clearing-house system. This 
committee does not deal with the actual placing of juveniles--- this 
being tho work ol the committees attached to the’ local exchanges — - 
but its special duty is. that of conSuJcKng how vacancies can best be 
obtained and circulated to tbe local exchanges. The committee con- 
sists of persons, employers and employees alike, representing the 
large city trades and businesses, and in part of chuirmen of local 
advisory committees. As at present partiallyVirganizcd, the arrange- 
ments at the clearing house are as fellows: l ^ 

The clearing house deals with vacancies coining from two sources: 

The vacancies, from whatever sources obtained, arc classified into 
three groups, lettered A, B, or C: 

A. \ u cancics of a very special character. 

B. \ avaneics offering good prospects of permanent employment. 

(\ Vacancies in general, of the errand-boy type. 

J hose lists, as classified, arc sent out early each morning to reach 
the local exchange in time for an evening rota meeting <m tho snn.c 
day. In general, A and B vacancies are circulated to all exchanges 
and (’ vacancies to a single local exchange. Tn the case of C vacancies, 
the juvenile is Sent direct to the employer. When a juvenile for an 
A or B vacancy lias been chosen he is, in general , son If to tlio city 
exchange and from there, if regarded as suitable, to the employer. If 
a juvenile 1 so dispatched is not successful in his application he returns 
to the city exchange and is sent, where possible, to apply for another 
vacancy of tho same typo, i. o., u juvenile sent by the local exchange 
for an A vacancy is sent to another A vacancy and it B juvenile to a 
B vacancy. But a juvenile sent by a local committee for an A 
vacancy will not be sent to a B or C vacancy, or a B juvenile to a C- 
vacancy, without first consulting and obtaining the consent of the 
local secretary. 

It lias also becui arranged that local committees who have on their 
books juveniles requiring vacancies of a special character may* for- 
ward particulars of tho juvenile in. question to the clearing house, 
when tho canvassers there will, in the course of their duties, make . 
special search for tho kind of vacancy asked for. . 

There aro (a) vacancies notified to tlio city exchange by employers 
and (b) vacancies which local exchanges have been unable to fill J 
locally and have notified to the city exchange. 

> Tlio work of canvassers attached to tlio clearing house is not con- 
fined ..to the administrative area of the city of Loudon, but includes ! 
adjoining districts where extent of employment is largo. \ ■ 
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* * 

THE POWERS OP THE COMMITTEE. 


The Board of Trade have intrusted to local advisory committees 
certain important powers with regard to the “placing” of juveniles. 
'fhero is reproduced below a memorandum on the subject which was 
recently circulated to local committees by the London committee. 
’The Board of Trado have agreed: 

*1. That, subject to any general regulations issued or to be Issued from .time lo-timo 
by the Board of Trade or the juvenile advisory committee, the local advisory com- 
mittees be empowered to decide whether juveniles shall or shall not be submitted to 
employers notifying vacancies, provided that where such decision*- . 

(a) Takes the form of a resolution that juveniles shall not be sent under any circum- 
stances to a particular employer, a record be kept of such cases, with the reason* 
fur such decision, and a quarterly return of such cases be made to the Loudon juve- 
nile advisory committee; 

(b) Takes the form of a resolution that juveniles shall not be sent to certain lyju-sof 
employment, or shall bt? sent to employers only under certain conditions, sih h 
a resolution shall not be acted upon until it has- received the approval of the juve- 

. nile advisory committee and the Board of Trade. 

-• That, in the event of the manager disagreeing with the decision of a rota to send 
a particular juvenile to a particular place, the juvenile shall not be sent to that, 
vacancy, and the actfhn taken shall be reported to the main (local) committee. 




It will be seen that when the commit tec decide not to send juve- 
niles^ under any circumstances to a certain type of employment, us 
distinguished from one particular employer,* the decision must take 
the form of a recommendation to tho London juvenile advisory* 
•commit too. It would obviously be of little use for a single exchange 
to decline to fill vacancies of a certain kind if other exchanges con- 
tinued to fill them. Uniformity of action, therefore, is aimed at by 
tho London oommittee. 

The authorities are under no delusion as to the number of what 
may bo termed really satisfactory openings for children. Hot urns 
of the occupations followed by boys on leaving school wore obtained 
. a few years ago by the London County Council.. Those returns 
allowed that about half of the hoys entered blind-alloy employments, 
and, at most, a third found employment in any class of work which 
could be, in any manner regarded as skilled. Employers' ofTcring 
. vacancies of jthc less satisfactory kindXarc able to do without any 
help from labor exchanges. For a long time* hey will continue to be 
able, to do so, despito all labor exchanges. ‘Many children must 
work os soon as possible; their poverty is real.* Now the records 
show how limited is the number of good openings, amounting indeed 
in tho cas.cs of the boys to not moro.than about a third of the available 
positions* .Obviously tho remaining two-thirds of the boys in search 
of work are driven to unpromising and undesirable sorts of work.. 

^ i.'Thw situation is bad, and it will not bo remedied alone bv the 
-establishment of advisory committees. Nevertheless^ there is a 
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positive social gain in 'the existence' of these committees. Vacancies 
of any kind will be filled, no matter what any committee may think; 
hut they are now to an increasing extent filled with tins knowledge 
of the labor exchange people. 

,The advisory committee is enabled to keep in touch with the boy; 
they may’be ablo to find him more suitable employment at a later 
date; but they are, at any rato, in a position to trace his industrial 
career and ascertain exactly the effect his work has upon him. This 
is important. » 

There can never be a satisfactory >olutioft of the problem of juve- 
nile employment until detailed and conclusive information is avail- 
able regarding the conditions of boy and girl labor. 

It is hoped that the advisory committees, in their dealing with 
disadvantageous forms of employment, will be in a position to point 
out what further public action is necessary to remedy evils which 
may be discovered. 

A very large percentage of children who apply to the exchange do 
not obtain employment through the exchange. Of the juveniles 
who register, little more than half are found employment. The 
remainder find w6pk on their own account, and nothing more is 
knflvn of their careers. To remedy this deficiency is perhaps the 
committee’s most important duty. 

\Vherc the less satisfactory openings are ottered, the conditions 
and the reasons why the openings are not ’satisfactory are explained 
to the juveniles, and if possible, to their parents. If they decide to 
Apply for such vacancies, they do so at least with knowledge of the 
facts. Some rotas endeavor to supervise the career of the f*oung 
worker* placed in these unpromising employments. Instructive 
instances of such services are on record; hut satisfaction with the 
present situation is out of the question. 

As matters stand, there are a certain number of vacancies and a 
certain number of youthful applicants. The' problem which the 
commit too are called on to solve is how Ix^st to sortVut the dilTcrciit 
applicants and assign them to the different vacancies. Apart from 
such advice as the committee are able to give, _ this sorting process 
depends largely on the unguided' choice of the children, wko know 
* little of the prospects and the conditions existing in thpjvarious kinds 
of employment. The advisory committees ace genuinely striving 
to replace this method of unguided choice of {ho* juvenile by some 1 ; 
knowledge of the prospects in the different trades and occupations. 
The secretary visits local employers and places of work in order to 
find out wlint the openings are. ’ This canvassing is properly re- 
' 'garded as a check against tho danger of turning the exchanges into a 
channcl ihrough which unsupervised employers can obtain an indefi- 
nite supply of young workers. Mere statistics of placements da not 
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necessarily indicate successful work; more committees would do well 
to remember this point, 

SUPER VISION. 

A most important feature of t lie local advisory committees’ work 
is the attempt to organize a system under which accurate information 
may be obtained of the industrial career of each boy and girl placed. 
The committee endeavors to test the value of its work by renewing 
the progress of the placed children. The point of view of the child° 
his parent, as we.ll as the opinion of the employer, are ascertained. 

A boy may have been placed in employment for which he is physically 
or otherwise unfitted, or he may be given n situation with prospects 
of permanent employment. He may have taken up work in which 
he can hope to be successful only by taking certain special training 
courses. He is advised accordingly. Some employers require 
certain qualifications in the worker engaged. It is desirable that the ' 
committee should know such facts. Nowall tliiskind of information, 
so essential to good work by an advisor}- committee, can be secured 
only through investigation. 

An interesting method of ascertaining the industrial progress of 
the young workers has been adopted by some advisory commit ices: 

Every juvenile, when he is placed, is invited to call at the exchange' 
periodically and let the committee know how he is getting on. He 
comes in the evening when rotas are meeting. A notice of such 
meetings sometimes appears in the window of the exsj^nnge. It is 
found that children make considerable use of this opportunity of 
consulting the secretary or committee. 

Some local advisory committees have established cooperation 
between themselves and the local certifying factory surgeons, who, 
in certain cases, have undertaken to notify the advisory 0 committee 
of the names of rejected children, with a recommendation us to the 
type of employment for which they arc best suited. The nd visor v 
eomtnittees endeavor to place the juveniles in accordance with the 
physician’s disclosures. 

This, then, in Broad outline, is the work of the London nd visor v 
committce and its local committees. There^is an earnest endeavor, 
first, to know the children, their needs and capabilities; secondlv, to 
place them as advantageously as conditions will allow; and thirdly, 
to study results of this placement through the system of after-care 
which is being developed. The -facts which will be forthcoming 
after a fe% years' trial of this great enterprise will be invaluublc for 
their. illumination of industrial conditions as reflected in the careers 
of the children studied, and of special service hi the formulation of 

future educational and siocial policies. 

The London schools are being broughjj ipto close working relation' 
with the exchanges.. Many' teachers are breaking away from the • 
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traditional silence and routine of the English teaching body, and are 
making personal studies on their own account of the children who 
leave prematurely for wage earning. 

.As yet the United Kingdom is not ready for the Gcrmun system 
of compulsory day-time instruction for young workers. Attention 
is therefore centered on existing shortcomings in the evening school 
system. These defects are glaring, though not at all peculiar to 
England. Dwindling classes, indifferent and disheartened students, 
the natural handicap of artificial lighting, and weariness of both 
students and teachen^ifter the day's toil, are familiar criticisms. 
The situation in Great Britain; as with us, is an indictment of tho 
principle of voluntary and of evening attendance by children between 
14, and 18 years of age. The Munich boy between 14 and 17 years 
of n£e, employed throughouMthe year though he may be, is com- 
pelled to at tend for 240 daylight hours per session during each of the 
three years. In I»ndon the number of student hours per enrollment 
per evening session amounts to something like 45. 

It is interesting to note* that the education committee of the 
London County Council has begun the task of considering a reorgan- 
ization of the evening schools in order to moot better, than they 
now do Uie neglected needs of an army of young wage earners. The 
changes now in process in the council's evening schools are designed 
to aid along the lines of the occupations of the students. Advisory 
committees are proposed for theme evening -schools, to consist of’ 
employers, social workers, anti those connected with the advisor)" 
committee of the Tabor exchanges. A large number of vocational * 
institutes, so called, are projected, with special classes for^post -office 
messengers and other groups of young employees. 

In order to get a clearer idea of the organization and work of the 
advisory committee, two documents, one outlining the general rules 
of procedure "for an advisory committee, and the other reproducing 
tho monthly report of one of the best of the local advisory com- 
mittees follow: 


DRAFT RULES OF rHOCKDUHE FOR AN' ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR JUVENILE EMl'l.OYM EST, 

1. Tlmcs^onertiug .— The committee shall meet, ns re<|uirc<l by i he, I hurt l of Trade, 
and at such other times as the committee may decide. 

2. Kotirc of meeting .— The agenda for each meeting shall he posted to each member 
not less than 48 hours before the time of meeting. 

3. Circulation of minutes. - 'Tho minutes of the proceedings of each meeting shall 
be kept by the secretary to the committee, and shall be circulated n» the members, 

' with tho agenda {or the subsequent meeting. . 

, 4. Subcommittees.— The commit tee may delegate, any of their Tu net ions to a sub- 
commit too appointed by themselves from their own number, whirl* ehajl report to 
theroinmittcc. Unles* the committee otherwise decide, tho chainum* shall, ox officio, 
be chairman of a subcommittee. 
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5. ChuiruHni.- At every mooting of the committee or a auhenmmittec the chair- 
man, or in his absenc.c such other member as is chosen by the members then present, 
shall preside. 

(i. (Quorum. — The quorum of the committee shall be one-third of the number of 
committee members. A subcommittee shall fix their own quorum. 

7 . Voting.— A question shall be decided by a majority of the vote* of the member.- 
present voting on that question, and in ease of equality of votes the person presiding 
at tho meeting shall have a second and casting vote. 

8. Resignation of membership. - The chairman or any member of the committee may 
resign his office by giving notice in writing to the Hoard of Trade. 

9 . Absence from meeting.— Any member who fails to attend at least one-quarter of 
the total number of meetings to which he is summoned in any consecutive \2 months, 
except for some, cause approved by tho committee, shall be deemed to have vacated 
his seal, but shall be eligible for reappointment. 

M'ts nil. V UKl'OUT OF A J.OCAI. .M'WSoUY COM M TITHF. 
t 'amber well Juvenile Ad\ isory ( oiumitler. 

Report for period March to to April, 1913 , iuelnsi\.-. Numltcr ..i^-lmol.- selected, :»•!. 


A. Number of school-leaving forms rercivcd- 
‘ , )U>\ s, (I iris. 

For action f j n) 

For tiling .* 49 (;9 

H. 1 hildren who applied in answer to t he summons 50 04 

(’. Chihlrcu placed in conjunction with other airem \v<‘. 3 

D. S. b. K. children placed by exchange: * ^ 

(a) With prospects of learning a trade 30 43 

(b) With prospects of permanent work 34 19 

(c) * Purely unskilled. .„ 

E. AHlier children placed by exchange*: 

(a) With prospects of learning a trade. 33 51 

_ tb) With prospects of permanent w^ik 21 

(c) Pnr<dy Unskilled 17 4 

F. Number of ”A’* forms issued * 94 #5 

ll. Number of ** 11 " reports recoi\ ed 34 39 

Appendix Man'll April. PH.'l. * 

Employers' reports i>sued 97 34 

Employers’ reports received 74 25 

Frcah -regist ra l ions 047 j ( *<j 

Ueregistrat ions , _ 45 

Reregistrations after placement 44 12 

Live register brought forward ;g .p; 

Live n*gistei carried forward ’ 37 5(j 

Total dealt with 337 opg 

Total placed 225 * J 38 

Percentage ; 09 GO 
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Tho forms' mentioned in the foregoing description of the London 
work follow, together with an interesting health niemonunlum from 
the London County Councirs medical officer: 


1. Homo rireuuiMa in;es a ml hi i hers niru|>ui ion 

-• Parent's wishes us to employment 

L Scholar's inclinations 

■I- Name and % addre>s nf suilalde individual nr institution 'if anyi in keep in touch 

with child .* 

•*». Nairn* nf exchange In which this form nr mpv is sent 

Sclmn] ram i*onnniucc*s recnmmcinliit inn 


Add ress * , - 

Nature of work found lor applicant 'T: 

Whether j>eimanon( nr temporary*. .. .V 

Hours and wa#cs ' . . ; 

k ' 1 Im ludink &pcvt»l ability and rrporl* from Instructors In mauual tmlnln* and drnnmtlr ooonomy. 


I ; nrm No. C. C. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Kihxation OM< EHS DEPARTMENT 


Sflinni. IKAVIXU FORM- UEAl> IKACUKR’s UEIMtltT 


•r turn l dh ision. 


J. Name 

1. Dale nf I Ith hiribda 

I. Address 

% 

A. Kntcred school 


A. Standard 


f». Probable date nf h -.1- iny s< In ml 


V. (ieneial ahility and * rinlurt 


S. Ability 
A. IfeLdil: 


It'. ' Heallli ‘eyes cars. Iirari. 1 1 1 1 icrs ■ 


I Kill! u’f last ilOpcr i inti 


Jl. o/i Surt nf employment rccniumciidcd 

{b) Whether further retentional school is recommended 
o',) W hat evening class or irade school is recommended-. 


« Da u* ■ . . . . 

/had tiudit i . 


> • Mm)!. t '.\ H 


( *i VIMI ITK, ‘ N Hki'mut. 


\ 


■ Signed 1 


* i Datoi 

Hnunrunj Srailant. t'hihfnji'x f n,r {St-ttnnfi torn mittre. 


Child's lii>1 cl n pin \ ii n * m t <m h*a\ imr schnid. . 



anion taken by the local advisory commit tec to he fonvarded to person or institution 
t » whose rare the i hi Id lias been referred. 




Name 


' A i»e 


S( lend 
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Name and uddress of firm 

Evening class. technical ins:iuito“or trade school recoumiemh-d 
Remarks 


The local advU.ry committee will be glad if llie children's rare : school . cnnunYtUv 
will report 1o them os to theubme in alwnil it month. and suh*-|u<-!i:ly in il u . ni ,„ u ) M 
of May and November, or earlier if occasion demands. 

A form for the first.re]>ort is inclosed. 

N. I . If. „ hdU out. oi work lii*'’ visitor .-lion Id iniinn- 

dutely notify the local advisory committee and irrsuade .him t.r hen at nnr ( . t„ Iv , 
register. 

To 


Korin It. 

I US IM'. .1 i \ i;\ )! V A 1 * \ I UMMI TM*,;. 

1U>I>url 01 wlK.sn ( arc the chiid ha- | MM -n r-h*rred hy 

1 K ‘ * n 1 1 d r« * 1 1 ’ rare 1 school 1 eniumii no. 

hk-rjitrul (.1 i\ n-.ii >n 

labor exchange 

. * Add res-; 

_ Kate of is-nn* 

Ke]>ort as to— 

Name t* . 

Address 

Nature of work 

Employer , 

1. Evening class, urliiiii-.il institute, or trade H ii<.;d ai n-uded 


J. I lubs (ihritt, stK-ial or otlien joined by liim p>r her ■ 


3. Information obtained ln»m the home n» t« > industrial prugrc.vi ami prn.-p-.ris.. 

4. Remarks 


fcdirnu t ore • 

I >a Ui - 

h. In no instance is the visitor in approach the employer without ihc s.im-tinn 

of the local advisory committee. 

Any change in wages or hours of work should he noted. 

This' form lo bo returned to 

dren a care (schools committee, by whom it will he forwarded to the 

Labor Exchange. 




1 
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MewHvnduw <>f the Mrdwal Officer vj (he Loiuloa County Council on Health iu relation 

to chmvc uj net uftation. 

’ V'i w obviously ini]>osMhle within tin- limits of a short memorandum to rover all 
the points which may arise in regard to the physical Ptncss of children fur employ men t, 
Tlic* following paragraphs, therefore, are to be looked upon as intended merely to form 
a general guide to children^ care (school) committees. In cases where doubt exists 
u'ith regard to fitness oi a eliild for a particular employment the committee are re* 
minded that machinery exists whereby the opinion of the school doctor may be 
obtained . Application should in such cases be made to the dUdsional medical officer. 

It is to bo pointed out that under the provision of the Factory and Workshops Act 
no young person undej^JtTyears may be employed in a factory or in a workshop in 
which certificates of fitness are obligatory, unless within seven days after commencing 
wnrk u certificate has boon granted on personal examination by the surgeon that tin* 
applicant is not incapacitated by disease or bodily infirmity for working daily for the 
time allowed by law. 

The certificate may be* qualified by conditions as m tin* work on which a child 01 • 
young person is fit to 1* employed. 

At the request of tho advisory committee on juvenile employment { u\ connection 
with the labor excliange) in certain towns the certifying surgeon has ^with the ap- 
proval of the factory department) undertaken to supply confidentially information 
as to young persons and children rejected on medical grounds for certificate? of fitness, 
in order that the committee may endeavor to secure mi i table employment- for such 

* jM*rsons and advise parents (where necessary 1 ) to obtain medical treatment. 

(M Some trades require the possession of an adequate physique, and it should be 
borne in mind that occupations which demand muscular effort «Ko place a consider- 
able strain upon the heart. . A weakly child or one who is reported to have a weak heart 
would hot, of course, be recommended to become, fur instance, a blacksmith. 

’ (' VThe workers in many trades are particularly liable to suffer from respiratory com- 

plu ints. The death rate from ronsumpt ion in the.-** trades is unduly high. Tbeycom- 
pi re. in tho first place, those trades which are esjan ially dusty, and, in the second place, 
those which involve sending milch time indoors in ili-vent dated workshops or office* 
.‘Children who are rej>orted to have weak chests or who have a bad phthisical family his- 
tory should be discouraged from entering them. A Iktuf.-uch trades, compiled from the 
report," of the registrar general, is to he found in the statement given later, 

^ (f/) Jtheumatie fever is often associated with heart disease. Children who have 
(suffered from an attack of rheumatism should uvoid occupations necessitating ex- 
posure to cold, damp or extremes of temperature. 

<0 Infective eyesight is likely to lead to inefficiency and over strain in employ- 
ments in which close work and attention to minute details an* demanded. Many of 

* those employments are followed by women. 

A low degree of myopia (short sighted ness) properly corrected Uy glasses, will not 
^necessarily render a young person unfit for close work; but a high degree of myopia 
should be an absolute bar on account «f the tendency to progressive deterioration of 
the vision in those cases. .Hypcrraetropia (long sightedne-s) and astigmatism are 
^ likely to cause much strain and headache, and children suffering from these defects 
.should not enter those occupations, 

Indies’ tailoring and -waistcoat making for the most part lias to be done on dark 
material, the w#rk must be very fine, and the utitchery invisible. 

Indies’ tailoring requires physical strength to manipulate the heavy goose iron# in 
pressing. Coat and wairtcoat makers work on their knee instead of n table, ('rooked 
backs, wr^ak hearts, and luck of vitality do not suit these trades. 

Cpholstory is not. so trying or close as tailoring. 'but is more dusty. . 
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Dressmaking, millinery, and embroidery require good eyesight There is little 
physical strain involved in millinery. U ° 

forset mating.— Good eyesight is necessary. 

Photography requires very good eyesight; long sight and astigihatism should dis- 
qualify. 

Laundry. — (iirls have to work in high temperature; weak chests and rheumatism 
should disqualify ; the wearing of spectacles is a drawback. 

/i In certain occupations the danger of accident is greater tlian usual. The danger 
is greatly increased by defects of eyesight or hearing, and in cases where there is a 
tendency to epilepsy. Such children should avoid situations which involve passing 
in proximity to machinery and also those which involve frequent excursions in the 
midst of street traffic, climbing ladders, etc. The danger to girls working in many 
lactones of wearing the hair hx.se, or dot lung with flying strings or ribbons, is manifest 
anti may need t$ be guarded against. 

(<j) In some trades great danger exists from the necessity of handling poisonous 
materials. Many processes in these trades are strictly prohibited by the Factory and 
Workshops Act as unsuitable lor children under IG; these processes occur in finishin" 
of tiles, white-lead works, various < licmical works, etc. 

Other occupations involving similar dangers are those of plumber, painter, glazier, 
lead worker, file maker. # Jmmuniiy to some extent depon'd^upon luibitw of strict 
personal cleanliness, ('are committees are in a position to ai.fin preventing danger 
from these sources by impressing upon the child entering one of these occupations the 
importance of never eating with unwashed hands and of never holding tools or nails 
in the mouth. * . 

The habit of nail biting is of some importance in this connection, and ii is <,f j m . 
IKittance to see that the teeth are absolutely free from decay. 

(*) Ma ">' of tho i* ingoing points will l.e illustrated by a consideration <|the follow- 
ing tabic 'taken from the registrar general'- returns showing the various divisions of 
the building trades in relation to mortality « 


H right's 
disease. 


Occupied and retired males 

Buili ling trades 

Brick la ver, mason 

Carpenter, joiner 

Slater, tiler 

Plasterer, vvhitewasher, | >uj >cr hunger 

Plumber. painter, glazier 

Cabinetmaker 
Sawyer, 


All 

causes 

Alcohol- 

j 

j Oiseases 

1 > i senses 

ism and 
diseases of 

liver. 

Phthisis. 

f 

of circu la- 
tor v 

1 system. 

of respira- 
tory 
system. 


» 


~ 

— 

100 

100 

loo 

. 100 

ion 

03 

90 

M 

102 

* 1.2 

02 

70 

104 

ss 

10.3 

X2 

111 

77 

SO 

K2 

71 

i OP 

107 

97 

J 12 ’ 

101 

114 

114 

97 

no 

HI 

70 

114 

108 

95 

O’) 

03 

122 

90 

04 

77 

1 1 

72 

.15 

90 

82 


100 

111 

S3 

04 

120 

83 

211 

100 

60 


Tho figures given Hi this table* are termed ‘Vomjnirativo mortality figures”; 100 is 
takon as the normal rate of death from the various causes amongst tlic whole of the 
male population at working ages. In trades whore the figure is less than 100 the risk 
of death from the cause at the head of the tahje is less tlian the average, and where 
the figure is greater than 100 the risk is greater! 

Thus it will be seen that the building trade as a whole is a healthy one, that car- 
penters and joiners ore especially healthy, and so are masons and bricklayers eye pt 
for a i light increase in mortality from phthisis and diseases of the respiratory system* 
that plasterers suffer more than the others from alcoholism, cabinetmaker* from 
phthisis, and plumber*, painters, and glaziers from diseases of the circulatory system 
and 1 fright s disease, no doubbeonnected with l^ud poisoning. 
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^ STATEMENT. 

U-l Occupations in which mortality from respiratory disease is higher than the 
average t taken from the registrar general's reports). The occupations with highest 
mortality are placed first and those with exceptionally high mortality are distinguished 
by italics: 

(")' Dusty occupations — Culler, scissors maker, earthenware, file maker, brush, broom 
maker, hair, bristle worker, chimney sweep, glass manufacturer, furrier, skinner, eoppei * 
worker, woodturner, nail etc., manufacturer. .brass, bronze worker, gunsmith, coal heaver, 
lead, zinc worker, gutta-percha worker, cotton manufacturer, chemical manufacturer 
stone (piarrier. cycle and motor manufacturer, rope, cord maker, bricklayer, mason, 
carpet, felt manufacturer, gasworks service, miller, h.iker. 

\b) Occupations necessitating confinement and lack of fresh ajr General shopkeeper, 
hatter, bookbinder, printer, hairdresser, tobacconist, shoemaker, textile worker, tailor 
cabinetmaker, lock, key maker, law clerk, lithographer, saddler, commercial clerk. 

iiii Workshops to which the provisions of the factory acts with regard to oerlifi- 
< ales of fitness have been extended— File-cult ing, carriage building, rope and lv»ne % 
making, brick and tile making, making of iron and steel cables, chains, anchors, grap- 
nels and cast gear making of nails, screws and rivets, baking bread, bi&mits or con- 
fectionery. fruit preserving, making, altering, ornamenting, finishing or repairing of 
wearing apparel J*y the aid of treadle sowing machines. 


SchcHtl Mrrftval Officer. 


Lo\no\ rh v km i. k \nvrsf>KV ('umm itikk . 


Korm C. 


To he sen! in ili«» st t re I ;ii‘' 


I Xante. . 

(Surname lir^i . > 

• >. \ (hirers 

\ School . . . ...... 

n. Standard 

7 Details of employment . < . i\ e Inst cm p|oyino:it lirsi . 


ad\ isory committee, laixvr exchange. 

Dale 

1 M 1 V 

irl 

LV \!*i' 


rica-'O lind MiihiUo employment for the , ^ whose particulars are idven helow. 

V ears Months. 


Dale -of hav ■ i i ii; - 


i # , i . ] 

Kui|i|nyi r. Tn,.V. Umi+.j.'.lns- 1 I'"."' lUnin. Wittfi*. 1 K.nteolw for l»fh ini:. 


s. Km'ploymcnt desired T 

h. Kvonin^Jrade or technical schools attended . . 

Subjects taken w 

10. Home circumstances. and father V-(or guardian ’si occupai i*>:i 


X 
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11, Cftneral remurks on the nunliiri . tjualiticuiion* mid general ;il>ilii \' « »i 

girl * 


g&JL- 


“12. Special fitialifiratioiis. 


13. .Name and address of suitable individual nr institution (if :m\A p. keen in p„trh 


• . i boy 
Willi . * . 
prl 


Signature of person rcMMiiumiidine. 
Address 




T.omxin Jivmmi.i: AnvjMun ( (.\nnn u. 


Ki.nn AA 


• l.;tl,..r I- 


Addre> 
Hate. . 


' r.X4-na;iLf*' 


Name. . . 
Address. 


Alt** School 


Nature of work found fur applicant 

Whether permanent ur temporary 

Hours and wages *! 

Name and address of linn 

Evening class. lechnitSd insthaty. or I ra<I <* 'n 1: ...1 re. onum-iidod. 
Remarks * 


The local advisory committee will he glad if.- 

will report to them as to the above in about a month, ami Mih-e.|uetiily rwrv ,jx 
months, or earlier it occasion demand.- 
A form for the first report is im dosed. 

N. H. If the hoy ( or girl ) tails out ni \\\ uk . tin* \ i.-ii or sh< »i* Id imiuedis t ri v n< »t ify 
- the local advisory 0-1,111. it lee. and per.-mid- himt-r her at once p> u-regisler. 

, ' -SO'/VM/ -V. 

A>{ > isjr.i ('<,„■ n- ifir, ■ 

To 


I.onoon Jrvi.xiii: \o\i^ni;v t'oM'.irm.i 


I *"rn * HU 


Alt. 


ladior l!\f*hango 

Addres.- 

, ’ Date el i.— »;e 

Report as to — 

Name * 

Address 

Nature of work m 

Employer . 

1. Evening class, technical institute, or trade school attended 

2. Clubs (thrift, social or other) joined by him (or lien..-.. 

3. Information obtained from the home as to industrial pmgre« and pr wpertV 




i 
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1. I'criiarkH. 


Signature. 
Date 


N. H.— In no instance js thv visitor t«. apprnar -h I ho employer wit hunt the function 
ni the local advisory committee." 

Any change jn waged or hoorah work slmuhl Im* m>ted. 

This furnf 1o In* returned. \>> Secretary 

of the Adrimry Committee 
- • - Labor Exchange. f 

As u matter uf interest there is added a .specimen set of forms used 
in some districts in connection with sift ercare work: 

A FT Kite A KK . 1 

**" I f *( i\ ii l :iii<l i pillule nl iul; to Jut rvluinml l»y ilit* \ t.sit«>r. J 

Xjl1 "' •'^*>s...Age Address 

' Employment ((.live dutoi 


Firm. 


Hours, wai'o. etc . . 

Further educ-atinM 

Ih'in.irk- * 

Secretary jy 

Am isony Committkk ph: Jivumu- Fmh.oymkvt. 


. in 


Mi: tor Madam j: I am desired hy the advisory ennuniltee for juvenile employment, 
hi aek if you will bp so good as to supply thorn from time to time with a brief rei>ort 
it |sui the Ixjy or girl with regard to whom details are given in the areoinpanying form. 
Special tdips are in educed for this purpose. 

. The committee would in particular he glad to ho informed upon the following p.im.s: 
I. (ieneral welfare, including home circumstances. 

L\ Circumstances of employment, with uote of any change. 

ll * l-unhcr education. Tlio school attended, or any special reasons for nouatteml- 
iinee. should he shown. 

-]. An\ special need* W loch it tnay he within the |M>\vcr of the committee. either 
directly or indirectly, to meet.. > 

If out of woik. the lnty or girl should he urged to re-register at the exchange, and 
information should he sent to mo. In no ease should the>m plover be approach I'd 
without the committee's function. * * 

1 am. yours. failJifullr, 




•Seen tary. 


1 Space for *' visitor^ uotea ’*un Urn l * M-k 
•/ 


r'J 
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TriE SCHOOL AND THE START IN LIFE. 

v. BIRMINGHAM. 


Now] tore in England will be found a more intelligently executed 
plan of helping children start in life tlianjn the city of Birmingham. 
The education. committee through its central care committee has 
built up an organization of school care committees which now covers 
nearly the whole of the city. The scheme operates under tli6 Choice 
of Employment Act and was approved by the board of education in 
consultation with the Board of Trade in July, 1011, An integral 
part of the Birmingham scheme is the chain of juvenile labor ex- 
changes distributed at central points throughout the city, in the 
management of which there Is the closest cooperation between the 
school and Board of Trade officials. A corps of nearly 1,500 men 
and women, called helpers, undertake to interest themselves in the 
individual children and their pureifts who use the labor exchanges. 
During the first 17 months nearly* 1 1 ,000 applications were received 
fioin employers, and / ,000 children under 17 years of ago, were 
placed, besides numbers of other cases in which the helpers them- 
selves undertook to counsel and place the children. 

Birmingham is fortunate in the variety of its skilled occupations. 
Although there is a vast amount of unskilled work, likely to increase 
with constant improvement in labor-saving machinery, yet the 
metal trades, the printing trade, and other industries. offer satisfac- 
toiy opportunities to a large number of workers. To some degree, 
therefore, the problem of starting young workers in Birmingham is 
less severe than in Liverpool or London*. Notwithstanding .these 
relative advantages, however, a study of the Birmingham enterprise 
only strengthens the conviction which* comes to every student of 
vocational guidance work anywhere, namely, that placement for 
children under IS is at best u makeshift so long as the public neglects 
to put in force certain fundamental social policies through legislation, 
which policies will be discussed iii the (dosing chapters. 

-These fundamentals, it should be said, are keenly appreciated by 
the men and' women who are devoting themselves to the youth of 
Birmingham. About 13,000 boys and girls leave the elementary 
schools in that city each year; indst of them are absorbed by offices, 
factories, workshops, and warehouses. The need of gttkkuuw* and 
training is apparent as soon as the careers of these children are scru- 
tinized. To meet this need, the following plan, in active operation 
for more than two. years, is in charge of the control care committee 
which devotes its attention to the industrial problems of boys and 
girls from the time they leave school until tho) % arc 17 years of ago. 
This committed consists of six members of the education committee, 
four representatives of teachers, three of employers, three of workmen, 
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four social workers, the school medical ofiiccr, and others. The com- 
mittee carries on its work through two sets of agencies (1 ) the juvenile 
employment exchanges, and (2) school care committees. 

1. THE CENTRAL JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 

Fliis is in charge of an ofiiccr spociall}' appointed by the Board of 
Trade on account his knowledge, training, and fitness for dealing 
with the employment of juveniles. lie attends the meetings of the 
central care committee and acts hi consultation with their officer. 

The chief work of the exchange is: 

(1) To receive audTcgister applicants for employment from youths 
and gii*ls under 17 years of age. 

(-) To receive and register applications from employers for 
juvenile employees. 

(3) To endeavor to. place the applicants for employment in tin* 
situations for which they are best suited and in which they arc likely^ 
t<> be most successful. 

The exchange is in a good position to select the applicant, because 
both the exchange and the central care committee have accumulated 
an immense amount of information about the various trades of the 
city, and so can advise as to wages, prospects, and cund* ions in any 
trade. It knows what trades lead to regular and improving work, 
and cun -caution against bad conditions and prospects. 

By the time a child applies for a post, the officials above mentioned 
will have in their possession a report concerning it from the head 
teaches of its school, from the school medical officer, and from the 
school cure committee helper. In the first 12 months 7,180 applicants 
wero recciyed from employers, and 4,907 were filled. 

I* or the convenience (if parents and juvenile applicants five braifch * 
exchanges have been opened in various parts of the city. 

2. SCHOOL (AUK COMMITTEES. 

% 

The scheme provides for the. appointment, of a school care committee 
for each element apr school in the city. Many schools thus have their 
own care committees. In a number of cases it has been found advis- 
able to group several ncigl^Jt>oring schools under one care committee. 
These committees consist of school managers, teachers, and others 
who are prepared to interest themselves actively in boys and girls. 
The members a^e assigned as “helpers” to a small number of children 
each. ” The helper is put in tpuch with the boys'or girls about three 
months before they leave school, anil at once tries to* set up a friendly 
relation with the parents as well as with the children by visits to the 
21819—14 -6 ' 
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home or by other means. The children are cmcoiuaged to talk about 
what they would like to be, the parents about what they have in view. 
When there are- vague or unsuitable proposals for a child's employ- 

* ment, or no plans at all, the parents and the child are urged to attend 
a^ the juvenile employment exchange, and thereby to find the best 
available post for which the child is suited.” To rouse the sense of 
parental responsibility, to lead the well-meaning but uninformed 
parents to industrial knowledge and right action, to encourage the 
choice of skilled employment rather than employment with no pros- 
pect of advancement for the boy— these are among the helper's aims 
on the industrial side, while the employment- exchanges provide the 
means of giving effect to the school care committee's work. 

The helper endeavors to keep in touch with the boy or girl for about 
three years. This, as regards employment, Is necessary'to counteract 
the aimless drifting or the capricious change from job to job, to give 
encouragement to face and overcome difficulties, to see that, if 

• changes aro advisable, they are made for the youth's benefit and do 
not give riso to intervals of disastrous unemployment. 

The conditions under which boys and girls are employed are in 
many places quite unsatisfactory, and have a bad effect morally or 
physically, or both. Information is gathered by the central can* 
committee and the juvenile employment exchanges, which some day 
doubtless will be used to improve these conditions. 


FuftTfeER EDUCATION A XD KINDRED INFLUENCES. * 

The helper takes an interest, and stimulates the parents' interests 
[ too, in further education of the boys and girls. They aro urged, 
i where the hours of work allow, to join classes at the technical schools, 
schools of art, evening continuation schools, or at such Institutions 
as may bo most suitable to the individual cases. ' 

Some school care. committees concern themselves with the means of 
'recreation and assist with boys' or girls' clubs. 

Again, meetings of parents are held from time to time, such as haw 
already been organized by % several school care committees; also 
meetings of bbys and girls about to leave school or who havts recently 
loft. * These meetings are found to be valuable means of rousing 
interest in the future well-being of. the children. 

The helper's notebook is an interesting device for keeping track not 
only of 1 the children but of the helper's effectiveness as well. These 
notebooks when carefully employed aro a*Sferitable store of social 
information. The inside of the cover of eaA boob is printed in the 
manner indicated on pages 68 and 69. Blank pflEges^re inserted for 
. the helper’s notes, the width of which is such that the edges reach 
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tilt* vertical line. The ruled lines for the notvs continue the hori- 
zontal printed lines of the cover. It is thus unnecessary to print the i 
“headings” on each page, and the “fillers,” Or blank pages, may be 
easily renewed. 

The duties outlined by the Birmingham education committee for 
the school care committees are given in full as they clearly indicate 
t he nature of the work expected of each committee : 


DUTIES OF SCHOOL CARE COMMITTEES. 


ij 1 Members of school care committees should do their best to influence the industrial 

hi>torv and character of the children under their care by insuring that more account 
] 1 n* taken of the needs of individual cases and of the general conditions of industry” than 

i • jx^ible at present. They should also encourage the wider use~of educational insti- 
- i m ions of all sorts after the age of compulsory attendance has been passed. Further, 
they should not only tr^to influence the child, but also the parents, whose cooperation 
and support is in the long run absolutely essential. 

-■ Any person who is already taking an interest in boys or girls between the ages of 
13 and 17, or who is otherwise in close touch with families with children of that age, 
will become ipso facto members of the care committee ?f the school to which the child 
v belong or belonged. 

3. Three months before a child leaves school the responsible helper and the head' 
teacher will confer together as to the child’s future, and then consult with and advjse 
the child and its parents. Should a further interview be thought advisable, it would 
he held one month before the child leaves school, These" interviews can take place 
wherever most convenient. 


4. When a child has left school and started work the helper shall keep in effective 
touch with him and his home, and shall continue to advise and encourage him and his 
parents in every way. (The frequency of his visits or interviews will, of course, vary 
with the troublesomeness or ignorance of the cae^) 
o. It is most important that tho helper should take care to keep himself informed of 
all changes in the work and of the home conditions of the child, and report immediately 
lo the secretary of the school qaro committee— (where a child has left work) the date 
and cause of leaving; (where a child has started work ) the employer’s name and trade, 
nature of work done by the child, wages (piece or day), hours (short time, casual,, extra 
Wig hours). 

Jt is ajso desirable to have a general report ou the child's progress in work and 
character twice a year. # 

0. Tho helper should give every encouragement to the child to use the juvenile 
em ployment exchange to which his school is attached . 

7 . When the helper needs information about a child under his care lie may apply to 
the secretary of the school care coihmitteo for access to tho confidential records. 

ft. The helper should attend his school care committee meetings, when he may bring 
up individual cases in which he has difficulty in deciding what to advise. Helpers 
will not be expected to bring up ordinary cases. *. 


9. Where a helper is brought into touch with unsuitable conditions in any trade, or 
with any other problems connected^with child Ubor, he may bring the matter up for 
discussion at the next school care committee meeting. If considered advi»rble, the 
school care committee will send up a re^ort^on the matter to the branch committee, 
who shalnn tum forward it, with, their comments, to th^ central care committee. 
Until branch care committees &e formed the report wyuld be eent direct to the central 
care committee. ‘ 
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At the inception of the Birmingham work the cooperation of the 
xrtiamber of commerce was secured for the purpose of inquiring 
akiong the employers representing the leading trades of the city as to 
/ the conditions, requirements of different trades, and the possibilities 
of further training for the young work people. The questionnaire 
used in that inquiry deserves republication and is here given: 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING INQUIRY. 

Name of firm 

Address of firm 

Trade ; ^ ; 

Branches of trade carried on or particulars of pood* manufactured 


Employers' requirement*. 

(1) Is there a sufficient supply of trained workmen, or do you have difficulty in* 

getting them? 

(2) («) For what diffeynt branches of work do you employ boys in ykmr trade? 

(ft) Uow long would it take an average boy to learn each branch? 

. * % 

(c) At what age shoufd he begin? 

((f) What special characteristics are most needed? 


(3) (a) Do you want general capacity and training depending on dexterity, 
powers (^observation, self reliance, initiative, and adaptability? 


(ft) Or do you require only mechanical skill? 


(4) (a) Would there be any opening for youths if given all-round training in 
vour trade? ^ 


-&S 

U Supply 


(ft) Or do ygu want only specialization in parts of it, or in single processes? 


2. Supply qfbtoyt: 

(1) Do you have any difficulty in getting boys? 


(2) How do you get boys— through the labor exchange, by newspaper advertise- 
ment, or by window or works notice? 

(!!)*(«) About how long do boys stay with you on the average? 

(ft) Is it long enough to learn the trade? 


(c) What hold have you over the boys, or what means (Control? 


(4) (u) Are the boys you get satisfactory? 


(ft) If not, in what way are they unsatisfactory? 
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(■>) Do yoil suffer from the frequent changes of jobs common amongst Birmingham 
boys? What do you consider to be the cause of the frequent changes? 

((i) Is there anything objectionable to boys in your trade? If so, have you any 
suggestions for removing objections or making the trade more attractive? 


3. Schemes of training: 

fl) Is there apprenticeship? Or any ythef definite agreed scheme for training? 

(2) If so, give details— premium (if anv), commencing wages, raises (amount and 
time), indentures (if any) or other agreement. 


(3) Give criticisms or suggestions for amendment. 


it) Is there any subsequent improvers’ stage? If so, give particulars 


f'd («) Is technical instruction of any use? 


(b) Have you any scheme of cooperation with any technical school, evening 
schools, or other educational institutions? 


(c) (live general statement of what is wanted and criticisms of existing classes. 


(6) What modification {if any ) of the present elementary school curriculum would 
you suggest to fit boys to enter your trade? ^ 

4. Prospects of boys: 

(1) What number of boys and youths (say 11 to IS) does your firm employ? 


(2) What number of men? 


(3V (a) (’an your trade absorb all the boys you employ when they become men? 
(6) If so, at what? 

t 0 (n) If not, what percentage {or pro|>ortront is absorbed? 


‘ (ft) At .what age do the others drop out? 


(c) Do you know what becomes of them? 

(5) From what other sources -are your men recruited, if not from boys who have 
been in the trade? 


(G) (a) What becomes of machine minders? 


(6) What is the class of bpy doing this work? 

(r) How long on the same machine aud what arrangements for acquiring pro- 
gressive experience of machines? 

(7) If any spocial interest Is taken by the management in the boys, what form 
does it take; e, g, ( treatment in the works, helping them to learn the trade, 
cpntinuative education, an 3 generally taking account of the doings and 
progress?' Are there any special instructions to foremen on this? 
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Hours and unigex: * 

’^1) Hours-- 

^ («) What is tho usual number of hours worked per weejc? 

(6) Whataro the ordinary daily hours? From to 

(*’) What, if any, scawmal variation of hour.*? 

(2) Wages-- * 

(a) What are the commencing wages of boys (apart from apprentices aln-adv 
dealt with in li (2) ). 

(f>) What are the usual subsequent raises (state amounts and periods or up-;'* 

(<■) l)oes piecework apply at-all to boys and youths? If so, please ^ivc average 
earnings in piecework at different ages. 

(.</) Does “subcontracting '* affect the buys and youths'.’ U su, # gi\e j. a r- 
tirulars. 


S. General obsert a lions. 

The following documents give 
the school cure committees: 


it good insight into the workings of 


.T- 


Central ('are Committee. 

Keport of the Conference between Members of the Central Care Commit t(*e and 
Honorary Oflicers of School ('arc Committees. " 

The second lialf \ early conference between members of the central (are committee 
and the honorary oflicers of school care committees took place at the Education 
. OOices, Margaret Street, on Tuesday. November 26, 1912. 

The.ro were present’ G9 ladies and gentlemen representing the central cure com- 
mittee, two branch care committees, and 40 school cure committees and subcom- 
mittees. Eighteen school care comn ittecs and subcommittees were not represented 
Councilor Norma u Chamberlain, chairman of tin* central care committee, presided. 
Tho- agenda of 12 itonis consisted, with two exceptions, of matters submitted by 
school care committees themselves for discussion. The following: poles and recom- 
mendations are given on tho items soriatipi. 

1. Old scholars' clubs . (Farm Street, etc., school (are committee.) 

After the usefulness of old scholars’ t^lubs in the work of the school care comm it t tea 
and the desirability of the centra! care committee providing facilities for meeiing 
had been briefly advocated, the chairman announced that rooms in schools could be 
used free of rent, but.BUbjoet to payment by tho dubs of tho caretaker's fee. Tho 
central care committee had Iricd to secure tho reduction of that fee, or the power to 
pay it, but tlie^present had been shown to bo an unsuitable time to press for this 
concession. w * 

2. Apprenticeship. (Farm Street, etc., school oa recommit too), 

• In reply to inquiries, the chairman announced that tho central care committee was 
almut to begin an inquiry into tho whole quest ion of industrial training, including* 
apprenticeship, in Birmingham. * * 

3. Clerical work. (St. Thomas’s school care Vommiltee.) 

, Mr, Birch and other speakers said that tho amount of clerical work falling itpon 
honorary secretaries was very heavy, and that unless it coujd'bo reduced, or. at least 
its increase arrested, it would bocome impossible for honorary secretaries to cope with 
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it. It va 8 agretd that several forms recently supplied had appreciably reduced 
clerical work in certain directions. The fullowing suggestions were made: 

(1) That the Invading of tho helpers’ reports should he filled in at the office before 

issue. 

(-) That where a committee deals with more than one school, a r<*gistrar be appointed 
for each school or department. , 

(3) That the cards for summoning meetings he sent from the office. 

Return of helper* 7 report*. (Bournville and Stirchley school care committee.) 

The discussion showed that the difficulty of getting in the helpers’ repoits is very 
great and a serious prohh'm. Helpers who have taken cards or to whom cards have 
Itceu sent liave in numbers of cases failed to attend meetings or to send in their 
reports, even gfter repeated requests. One honorary secretary had been able to obtain 
the return of only 20 reports from 93 cases. 

•Sepr jonx. 

) (’ouncilor 1/jrd urged the noeessity of holding mootings monthly oil a recog- 
nized day, of 4m tiding out new cases then, and calling for reports on eases 
taken out at the previous meeting. This had proved useful in ditfahlisliing 
the liabit of attendance in the Sparkhrook district. 

(2) That on the next issue of helpers’ report cards a note should In* printed request- 

ing tho ret urn. of the report- by a specified time, (The chairman stand that 
this had been done.) 

(3) That helpers should he supplied, where the honorary secretary deems it neces- 

sary. with stamped env elopes for tin* return of tho reports by post. 

(*1) That head teachers he ret j nested to use every possible means to obtain and give 
the correct name of the organization to which a child belongs. 

(5) That honorary secret aru^s scmHo the central care department the name of any 
organization which does not return the helpers’ reports. 

5. Second reports. (Sparkhrook school (-are committee.) 

Mrs, Jesper urged tho necessity of tho helper being in close touch with the child 
at the actual time of leaving school and commencing work, ancLof submitting a sec- 
ond report as soon as the child is placed at work. This is tho critical time, 
b and 7, Branch care committee?. iSparkbrook school care committee.) 

The formation of branch care committees was advocated, so that school care com- 
mittees .should cooperate and not work as separate units possibly in some matters in • 
competition with one another. It was further advanced that, it was a good arrange- 
ment to hold all meetings in a district on the same evening in the week hut in differ- 
ent weeks for different committees. The chairman said the policy of the central care 
committee liad so far .been to sot. up branch care committees as soon as the demand for 
one arose in a distriH, and to leave school care committees freedom to mako their 
own arrangemente as to meetings. 

8, Periodical bulletin. (Camden Street, etc., school care committee.) 

• Mr, Mackenzie moved that the central care committee be recommended to issue 
a quarterly bulletin to helpers, giving instructions, notes and information concerning 
tho school caro committees and thoir work throughout the city; Many helpers <are* 
unable to attend meetings regularly, and either they lost touch with the work, or the 
honorar\\secrotar)* had to send out periodically his own bulletivffcom piled from various « 
communications, circulars, etc., received from the central care department. 

The opinioniras expressed that tho bulletin, if issued, should'ho supplied gratis and 
sent direct bjlfiost from tho Central care department. 1 1 ^yould relieve the honopiry 
secretaries considerably and would keep the interest of helpers alive. 

/frcommcTuforfon (carried by 11 votes to 8, the' majority not voting): “Th$t the 
central care committee asked to iteue such a bulletin quarterly. * * 


i 
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0. Head teachers and the juvenile employment exchange. (Camden Street, etc., school 
care committee.) 

Mr. J.T, Booth, on behalf of his committee, raised the question whether the time had 
not now arrived when all applications from employers for boys and girls should be 
referred to the exchange, Uo stated that in numbers of schools very few', if any, chil- 
dren were placed through the exchange. Some head teachers w ould like to be relieved 
t f the responsibility of sending children to work on request from employers, and also 
r.uny children did not get the advantages the exchange might give them. Several 
head teachers spoke against the suggestion, and the feeling of the conference being 
against such a step at present, the matter dropped. 

10, School leaving age. 

The conference closed with announcements by the chairman concerning forthcoming, 
'centres to helpers, the first by Mr. K. lb of Manchester. There was not. 

time to deal with the concluding item of the agenda, viz: the present state of the 
central care committee’s work. 


• Juvenile Employment Exchanges and Domestic Service for (iirls. 

Report of the special committee appointed to consider the draft scheme for the 
appointment of a. domestic service subcommittee of the central care committee, 
to act with the juvenile employment exchange in placing girls between 14 and 17 
years of age in domestic service. ■*. 

Your comnftittee mot on February 5, 1913. m * * * 

The subcommittee were unanimously of opinion that full advantage should lie taken 
of the permission now granted by the Board of Trade t A juvenile employment exchanges 
toundertako, under certain conditions, the placing of girls in domestic service, and they 
accordingly recommend that measures he taken to commence suck work a* soon as 
possible. This recommendation is made on the following: grounds: 

(1) The local education authority has, ^through the medium of the exchange, been 
able to give guidance and assistance to girls leaving school in-taking up every class of 
employment except domestic service, yet domestic service is a suitable occupation 
and one to bo encouraged under proper conditions. 

Both head teachers’ and helpers’ reports indicate domestic service ns desired and 
desirable in a number of cases. It is inconsistent to refuse the helper and tbe child 
the same assistance as is availahle in every other occupation. 

(2) The existing means and organizations for bringing employers and young girls 
desiring domestic service into touch -with each other are inadequate! 

(3) Judicious aftercan is desirable in tho case of many girls placed in domestic 

service. * 

(4) Such a subcommittee would be able to ascertain what exactly are tho facilities 
in tho city for training girls for domestic service, and to make suggestions for extension 
and improvement from time to time. 

Your committee examined tho draft scheme, which in its general lines has already 
boon approved by tho central care committee, and are of opinion that but little altera- 
tion is necessary. They recommend that tho subcommittee should consist of 20 inent- 
bers* instead of 12 to 16 as previously suggested, and that itscoiWtitution should be: 

4 Members of the central care committee. 


L Representative. of Graham Street School. 

I Representative .of the ladies' committee of tho Sunday School Union, 

7 Representatives of branch care committees and school care committees, one to 
represent each existing branch care committee, and one to be appointed from 


('k\tk'u (’auk Com mittke. 
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Additions to the draft scheme, a.-erejerrod to the subcommittee, nre recommended to 
make clear (1) that the subeommi tt.ee shall have power to appoint or approve visitors, , 
end (2) that in oases of girls placed by tho juvenile employment exchange who belong 
to or may join certain organizations, e. g., the girls’ friendly society or the Young 
Woman’s Christian Society, the supervision or aftercare shall be referred to tho organ- 
ization concerned, subject, to such reports being made as the subcommittee may doom 
advisable. 

The scheme embodying the suggested amendments would bo as follows: ■ 

1. That a domestic service subcommittee be appointed, consisting of 4 members 
of (he central care committee, 4 representatives of the g/rle’ friendly society, 2 repre- 
sentatives of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 2 representatives of Roman 
Catholics, I .representative of Graham Street School, i representative of the ladies’ 
committee of the Sunday School Union, 7 Representatives of branch care committees 
ami school care committees (one to represent each Existing branch care committee and 
one to be appointed from each of four other districts of the city); and that the sub- 
committee have power to appoint <>r approve visitors. 

2. That tho functions of the subcommittee boas follows: '(1) To make recommenda- 
tions from time to time to the central care committee on matters of general policy. 
(2) To establish a rtoa, one member to bo present at the exchange at such times as 
shall be arranged for tho purpose of advising upon the placing of domestic servants. 

;J. The duties of the member present will be; (1) To discuss the vacancies notified 
to the exchange. (2) To offer such advicaas she uiay deem desirable to the exchange 
officer. (2) To report on tho work done to the next meeting of the committee. (4) 
To report to the committee any cases requiring special investigation. 

4. The duties of the committee at its weekly meeting will be: (1) To receive a 
report as to the week’s w'ork. (2) To roceiv# notifications from the rota members as 
to vacancies of which they have adyiAed acceptance on their own responsibility . (2 ) 
To consider the vacancies referred ip them for further investigation. (4) To armi:i;f» 
for any investigation that mart' be necessary with regard to those vacancies, and for 
the result of such investigations to\be reported at once to the exchange. (5) To 
receive ami consider reports on such vacancies as have been specially investigated. 
(<») To' arrange for such supervision as may be necessary of the girls placed by lho« 
exchange, referring girls who belong dr may become attached to tho girls’ friendly » 
H-x.-iety and Young Women’s Christian Association and similar organizations to these ' 
organizations for supervision and report. (7) To receive tho reports from tho helpers 
who havo undertake^ such supervision. 

To confer twice yearly with the ladjfp aiding as hol]>erq in the case of girls placed 
in domestic service by the exchange, and "with others sj>ecially interested in the 
question of domestic service as an occupation for girls ami in tho training iiocpwwry 
for it. 
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To be presented at a meeting of the centnd care committee' to bo held on Mornla", - 
April 7, 1913, at 5 p. m. ' 

1. Domrttic service subcommittee.— !Vho five organizations whieh were invited tp 
cooperate with tho central caro committee in placing young girls in domestic sendee 
through the juvenile employment exchange havo all intimated their willingness to 
do so, and to nominate representatives on the subcommittee. # * # 

2. Health week.—\i is the desire of the “health week” committee that the central 
cure committee and tho flfdiool cure committees should assist in any way open to 
them in tho 'propaganda of “health -week” which commences’ on April 27. Your 
chairman has invited the honorary secretaries of school care, committees to take part' 
bt a conference on the 1 1 th instant, and to discuss the most effective means of helping . 

in the work, y * ^ ^ . \ 
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# 

3. Jltad teachers reports— health section .— The hygiene subcommittee have considered 

the resolution of the central caro committeo asking whether arrangements could be 
made for the final medical examination ofisrhool.childrcn to take place sufficiently 
long before the date of leaving to allow entries by the medical officers to be made on 
all head teachers rejtorle, which are forwarded to the office about four months before 
the children leave school. In .resjMmse the hygiene subcommittee havo passed the 
following resolution: 1 

Tffiat the central care committee be informed that this subcommittee will place at 
their disposal the schedules of all children who have been examined prior to their 
leaving school, hut that the examinations will have extended over^the whole year 
^hoJ 1 ,10t necCH8anly huve takuu P la «° four wouthi before the children leave 

Your committee consider that the proposed alteration would give approximately 
only the same result as before, and would involve a much greater amount of work in 
the central care department than the present, arrangement gives the medical staff 
They thenW recommend that the hygiene subcommittee be informed that the 
central cure \ojn mitt<*e would prefer iho coni inuance of the present system, 

4. Free admission to evening schools.- The attention of the technical education and 
evening schools subcommittee was invited to the recommendation of several school 
care committees to the effect that there should be moans available to school care 
corninittees to obtain free admission to evening school* fur children in eases where the 
investigations of the committees showed that children) were actually prevented from 
attending such schools by inability to pay the fees. The technical education and 
evening schools subcommittee on the 10th of March resolved as follows: 

That the central care commit tee be informed that this subcoitmijt tee are submittiiur 
to the i education committeo at* its meeting: on the Ifitli March an amended scheme of 
troe admission to the evening and technical schools of the city. 

This scheme has now been approved by the education committee, and empowers 
head teachers of day schools to award t a certain number of free admissions to evening 
schools. There is id so provision for award to scholars already in evening schools of 
free admissive t>> subsequent session* n f evening schools and to technical schools. 
Your committee recommend that a communication be sent to head teachers request- 
ing that in making their award of f/ee admissions they will have due regard to tl*e 
recommendations of school caro commit toes. 

6. Industrial arrangements in East Birmingham.— The East Birmingham branch 
care committee have been successful in getting into touch with several of the large 
firms in the locality apd securing their representation on the branch caro committee, 
?iid qn several school care committees. This action prepared (ho way for arrange- 
ments which . have* been provisionally completed with the Metropolitan Carriage A 
^V.agon Building ro. (Ltd.-. and the-Wolseley T.h.I A Motor Tar Co. (Ltd ), according 
to which these firms will engage all their juvenile .employees ihrough the juvenile 
employment exchange, giving preference to those r^ommended through the school 
care committee system of iho district. Both firms will give facilities for the boys to 
at tend evening schools and classes, and will encourage them to do so. 

((. Gathering of helpers at Vjfculn ic.-Throngh the kindness of Mr. Barrow Cadbury 
the application for the use of Lffculine for a gathering of helpers on September 0 next 
has been sucoessfjd. Your committeo have *pjH>ii1iod Miss Barrow, Councilor 
Chamberlain, and the Rev. H. S. Pelham to make the necessary armugemeuts in 
due course. 

7. Tirades for physically defective children— In response to a request from tho special 
school after caro employment subcommittee your committee recommend that in the 
pamphlets on local trades now in course of preparation an appendix bo inserted giving ' 
advice in regard to suitable employment for deaf and physically defective childro. i . 
The subcommittee mentioned will so far as possible furnish thematter for theappeml ix .. 
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8. Receipt of grant from board of education -T)ip board of education have paid to lh6 
education committee the sum of £->:»; 7 k. 3d., being the board’s contribution toward 
tne salaries of the executive officers. from the approval of the scheme in July 1911. 
to December 111 . 1912. 

9. Assistant caretakers.— It will be remembered lhat some time ago the central care 
committee made representations to the sues and buildings subcommittee concerning 
the position of assistant school caretakers. recommending that the practice of discon- 
tinuing their services at the age of 21 years should be abandoned, and that if suitable 
they should be employed until they could be absorbed as caretakers The sites and 
buildings subcommittee were unable to see their way to make the arrangement sug- 
gested. \our committee have now learned that t lie subcommittee have decided to * 
make such appointments in future subject to termination at 19 years of age. 

)0. Pamphlets on trades far boys.- Your committo^Jiave had hefore them a complete 
set of penny guides to trades and handicrafts for youths and girls leaving sch«K)l, -issued 
by (ieorge Phillip & Son, (Ltd ), of which about 20 have been published. They feel 
that a set comprising the hooks on each of the local trades would ho of much value to 
the school care committees, and they therefore recommend lhat sufficient scis-be 
purchased to furnish one sei to each school cure committee.* 

II. Return based on bead teachers' rcy^r/s.--- The following is a statement compiled 
irntit the head teachers' reports received during February in respect of children due 
t > leave school before the end of June: 


Nomljer of cards received 

Number of children at tachcd to some 

orguninitton.* 

Number of children who promised to 

lit tend some evening school 

Number of medical reponsappourinn 

on hood teachers' reports 

Number of those examined requiring 
medical attention 


i 

All schools. 


Schools wiLh care committees. 

t 

| Bovs. 

1 <Iirls. 

Total. 

Tor 

cent. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

t 

Total. 

Ter 

cent 

510 

i iU 

i,«wo 


35y 

331 

090 

fi 7. 0 

337 ; 

i 300 

r.97 

f>7. 7 

242 

247 

489 

Tn.7 

« 279 

l-’>4 

4.13 

42.0 

190 

110 

309 

44.8 

11)2 

*210 

402 

3*Il 0 

133 

13$ 

27, 

39. (i 

20 

-til 

72 

1 

IB. 9 

• 2I 

2" 1 

49 ! 

K0 


Number of cards marked with diwriminatnry letter 93 7 ( or 91 per cent 

Number of cards marked A * : . . 183^ or 19.5 per cent’* 

Number oi cards marked H *384, or 41 percent 

Number of cards marked t\ : 370, or 39.5 j>er cent. 

Number of cards not marked 93, <»r 9' percent. 


■ School standard attained by children expected to leave school during June, 191.}. 


Number of cards marked, 954, or 92.(1 per cent of total cards soul in. 
Number of children in - 

' Kx-poventh standard 

Seventh stundard 

•Sixth standard ; 

Fifth standard „ 

Fourth standard 

Third standard 

Second standard ' 


Per cent 
of tout 

51 , or 6. 3 
332 , ,m 34. 8 
2«n>r30.2 
176, or 18. 4 
8J, or, 8. 5 
20, or 2T 1 
6 , or . 7 
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12. Return of employment obtained during February. — The following is a statement 
concerning employment obtained during the mouth (^February: 


) 


School children obtaining employment. 


Number of children reported as having olaalned employment on leaving school ^1 

-Reported by head teachers as having obtained employment through medium of the j 

school • „ I 

Obtained employment through the Juvenile employment exchange j 

Reported by ne&d teachers as having obtained employment by their own or their par- 
ents* eflorts....j : . s . ........ 


Total. : 

Percent - 


age. 

752 ■ 

* 

57 

7 . 0 

1<J0 

■ 25.3 

505 

67.2 


13. Juvenile employment exchange return. -The following figures have been supplied 
by the juvenile employment' exchange in respect of the four weeks ended Friday. 
March 28, 1913. viz; . • 


Total (4 weeks).' 


..V 


Central exchange , . . 

Jewelers’ exchange 

/Vs ton exchange 

Hands worth exchange. . ** . 

Belly Oak exchange. . . 

Spark hill exchange 


Application*; by-lxtys Yiu' ancles notified by 

aDd girls. employers. 


Corredfffhdlng totals for February. 1913 ( 4 weeks) 
Corresponding totals for March, 1912 (5 weeks) 


Boys, i 

i Girls. 

Total. 

Hoys. 

Girls, i 

Total. 

m 

.53 

259 

27!) 

.s 87 

34)6 

33 

42 

75 

40 


132 

39 

45 

84 

39 

34 . 

*73" 

36 

10 

46 

15 

24 

39 

41 

45 

SO 

20 

37 

57 

28 

z: 

61 

I 5 ; 

; 14 : 

19 

m | 

[ 218 

001 

i 398 

| 2X8 | 

686 

509 | 

j 384 ■ 

803 

1 m 1 

1 367 1 

833 

601 

j 32U 

921 

496 

235 

731 


I 'a cn nrics JU led . V; ?/ employment exchanges. 


Central exchange 

Jewelers' exchange 

• Aston exchange 

Hands worth exchungo 

' Belly Oak exchange 

Bperkhill exchange 


Total (4 weeks) .' 

.Corresponding totals for February, lftl3 (4 weeks). 
Corresponding totals for March, 1912 (5 weeks) 


Vacancies filled. 


Vacancies fljled by chfl- 
dreu direct from school. 


•- ■■ 





— 

i Boys. : 

Girls. 

Total. 

Hoys. | 

Girls. 

Total. 

’ Tts"! 


i 217 

50 ; 

22 

72 

25 i 

f 19 ! 

! 44 

10 . 

9 

19 

; is) 

1 34 

! 52 ■ 

w ' 4 

6 

10 

H 

17 

10 


7 

7 

19 

* 35 

54 , 

* 1 

22 

30 

5 

4 

0 : 

) 



242 

153 

305 | 

~"«T 

64) 

| 138 

308 

• 253 

561 1 

98 | 

*92 

1 190 

304 

155 

457 [ 

1 


1 84 

1 


14. Ilelfterit' reports.— The number of helpers’ reports received front school care 
comntiUeea during each of the last six months is ua follows; 


If 

October, 1912.... 

November, 1912 

December, 1912 *.., r 

January, 1913.. * * 

February, 1913.** • 

March, 1913. ./ 

^ Total ...* 

’ ■ ■ • -h,' 


First j 
reports. 1 

Second 

reports.- 

Total. 

316 j 


316 

702 

i 41 

843 

403 

107 

510 

278 1 

19 

297 

„ 449 | 

28 

* 177 

513 1 

W 

608 

* 2,661 

% 390 

3,061 
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The relation of the Birmingham teachers to the scheme herein 
outlined is real and active. Many head teachers juse commendable** 
care in the reports on the children who leave school. These reports 
indicate the groups of children which in the teacher’s judgment need 
a good deal of aftercare, those which need only a moderate amount, 
and those which negd no aftercare except perhaps os to continued 
education. For the first eight months during which these records 
were kept, nearly half of about 9,000 cases were referred to the school . 
care committees, which in turn c^'led upon the helpers for assistance. 
Many organizations in Birmingham, particularly those interested in 
boys, have been enlisted in tho scheme. Here social workers and - 
teachers, as is the case in Boston, New York, Cincinnati,, and other 
cities, have beep giving their time and their energy generously to the 
work. Parents meetings are carried on by many school care com- 
mittees. Employers are often the speakers at such' meetings. 

It should be borne in mind that the Birmingham experiment coin- 
cides with an unusual state of industrial prosperity. There are more 
vacancies than there are boys. Such trades as the engineering, brass, 
jewelry, and silversmiths can not secure enough apprentices. They 
ure glad to havo the juvenile employment exchange select workers, 
o von for the more advanced positions. Tibs is due somewhat to the 
improved quality of tho applicants who come to these labor exchanges. 

It has been the practice of teachers even in cities whore labor exchanges 
ure maintained to look after the brightest children themselves, or the 
lavorites of the school, and leave to the labor exchange tho difficult 
children. Obviously this .is not cooperation. In Birmingham, on 
tho other hand, many of the schools make point of advising all* the 
children who leave school to go with their parents to the exchanges. 
There is still a good deal of placement by the schools, and it is greatly 
n> be hoped thuJt this will in time diminish, if not wholly disappear. 

\\ ith reference to girl labor, Birmingham presents the problem 
characteristic of our own American cities. The girls desire office 
work and too many take courses in shorthand and typewriting. The 
start in life for these girls is difficult indeed and the outcome quite 
unsatisfactory. The market for stenographers and office workers is 
overstocked. Tho element amongst whom the exchange renders its 
most useful service is that group of girls who, desiring a manual 
occupation, have been guided into the. better trades, such as book- 
bindjjfg, leather stitching, etc. As in the caso of the boys, there is ‘ 
a great demand *or girl labor. The city has not adequately faced, 

* and few cities havo faced, the problem of vocational training for 
girls. Two useful handbooks have be^ri 'issued by the central care 
committee as part of a series on the principal trades&nd occupations 
in Birmingham. One deals with tho various trades for women and « 
girls ; the other on printing and allied trades. There is much effort to ' 
secure continued training in evening schools for thew children placed. " 
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An idea of the occupations for boys and girls aud t{ie number 
placed from June 1, 1911, to October 31, 1912, may be gained from 
the tables which follow, but it should be explained that the figures 
with reference to the messengers, stable boys, etc., apply mostly to 
boys over 16, and that mtpiy of the employers have placed the boys 
in these positions after an understanding with the labor exchange , 
officials. that advancement was fairly certain after a few montta. 

Juvenile employment exchange return shoeing the number of vacancies notified arfel the 
■number of vacancies filled, classified under different trades or occupations. 

3| T l»12 UmWlS,,, '' r nH < ' hi|,1r ' n r>n«'-<l <r«m 14 m 17 >-.ar« .,f a*., in the p.-ri.-l Kine i, Kill, mvi. 


Tmdtssaml <KTty»ttioi 

* notified 


Vm'ancirs Vacancies 


filled. 


OCCUPATIONS roll biiy.N. 

Telegraph messenger service. . 
Art, music.... 

Hotel service 

Business clerks 1 work . , 

Van boys, stable and groom 

work 

Warehouse 

Messenger and porter service. 

Rolling mills ,. 

Tube manufacture. 

Pattern making 

IrontfoundJT work 

Brass-foundry work ... 

Blacksmithing 

’ Engineering (general)... 

Pofkhing (metal) 

Drilling, milling 

Toolmaktng 

Gun manufacturing. 

Wiredrawing 

Miscellaneous meul work . 
Cvcle manufacture ... 
Motorcar manufacture 
Goldsmith, silversmith, and 

Jeweler work 

Electrical apparatus making. . 


Cabinet making. 

Upholstering 

WoW carving and engraving. 
Other worfcSn wood . . 

Glass manufacture 

Soap manufacture 

Rubber work. . . . . 

Leather-good* work 

» Printing and bookbinding . 
Taller 


<y 

2t$ 

151 

481 

170 

384 

115 

42 

II 

4 r 

554 

42 

;m 

270 

374 

148 

24 

25 
328 
Tl 
24 

383 

40 

143 

55 

139 

45 

20 




Baking and biscuit manufac- 
ture 

Greengrocery . . 
'Coooaandchooolat^ raomifae 

Pture.. 

B utche ring..^. .. . 

Brewing. 

. engineering 


Brewing.,. 

£iec^a! ? 


33 

27 

161 

25 

' 28 

ea 


so 

wj| 

1LM ! 

346 I 

115 : | . 
235 
431 
90 
34 


IVado-N and occu [nations 


chTupatiuns for hoy*- 
con tin ued. 


Yacaiicie> Vacam i.-s 

notified. filled 


Lalniring. . 

MisceJInrx-ou;, employments * 


18 

286 

7 

269 
1 S3 
302 
119 
22 
14 
181 
37 
11 

468 

29 

76 

20 

49 

23 

9 

11 

U 

43 

18 

23 

11 

92 

„ 8 

16 

8 

Iso 

9 

19 

48 


try workii 


OCCUPATIONS ft 'K U1RL*. 

Domestic service (daily girls) 

Laundry 

Daily service 

Clerking 

Warehouse . 

Errand-clri service . 

Core making... . 

Polishing, brass... 

Proee»drlli. and capstan work 
Screw working. . 
White-metal w orking. 

Lacquering* 

Soldori 
Cycle 

Jewelry working. _ 

Genera 1 factory w&rking 
Electrical working. . 

Weighing apparel i is mak in g . 
French polishing 

Upholstering . . . 

Cartridge making 

Candle making .. 

8oap making... . 

Rubber work. . 

Leather work 

Paper bag making. . 

Prmting 

Bookbinding. . ... 

Draping 

Tailoring 

DressTTOKing 

MachlnistA\Lnfile . . . 

But toir making.. 

Cocoa afld choeolati- making . 

Japanning s> 

Shop service. 

Factory work . . 

Miscellaneous emplovm»*nis * 


total. 


239 

175 


o,27u 


21 
.50 
135 
118 I 
724 
83 
21 
26 

0*9 i 
15 
94 
103 
30 
6-5 i 
H8 
58 
39 
15 
45 
22 
270 
13 
10 
53 
69 
50 
128 
15 
15 
47 
35 

‘ • 86 

to: 

23 

73 

2X1 

171 

092 


122 


Mi 
i; 
2W 
19 
4 ’•*» 


45 

6? 

L! 


It 
l.f 
;-o* 
;>o ■ 


in 

1 3 


nr 

63\ 

15 

IS 


| Voder thi* heading have bfwtjndudod all trades nml occupations In each of uhlch lo» than 7 0 hon 
Thee tocluds ^teotwo, photograph*, garde^ assistant jvetakere, railway servkV, 

flS^a{«M^^ntnUSA «S TO5> * **1 mUUnen, mintr»|.*»tor 

• ■ ' •' ^ ,v 
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Returns showing the vacantia filled by children direct from school through the eiehawje. 

The number* are Riven in reaped of the various trwdm and occupations, and rarer the period Jan. I to 

Nov. 30, 1912. 


HOTS. 


Telegraph messenger >ervice 

Drawing offices 

Hotel service 

Office work 

Van hoy and stable boy .work, ru* < 

Warehouse 

Messenger (prelimtnarv to various tradt**) . 

Gardening * 

Tube mills ' 

KoUing mill ' 

Brass working ." 

Blacksmflhtng. . .. t 

Knzineering { mechanical > 

Polishing (metal). . , 

Tool making 

Gun piaking I . 

Mhcellaneousjnei&l trades 

(brcle trade... T 

Motor trade 

Jewelry, Silversmiths, etc 

Klectriral fittings msnufiact ure 

Carpentering and Joining . ^ 

Pliimbtng^nd gysflttlng 

Furniture, cabinetmaking, etc 


XI 

10 

10 

114 

3 

*32 

84 

2 

2 

3 

28 

I 

54 

6 

40 

5 

23 

5 

9 

M 

12 

13 

8 

10 


1 bots— continued. 

1 Glass trade * 3 

Kubber manufacture * 

Leather manufacture 3 

Brush trade 1 

'Printlbg, bookbinding, etc 30 

'Taftoring 3 

Boot trade 2 

Cocoa and chocolate manufacture K5 

Grocery work 2 

Electrical engineering 12 

laboring in factories 9 


Total. 


1 4\ 


GIRLS. 


Pupil-teacher work 1 

. Theater service ] 

Laundry-maid service 2 

Day servant work 21 

Clerk work 50 

Warehouse-girl service 104 

Errand service 6 

Florist service 1 

The following circulars- issued by the central care committee are of 
interest ... 

City ok Birmingham Kdlcatiov Committee, 

•i 

CENTRAL CARE COMMITTEE. 

To hoy* about to knve grhool; ' % * ^ 

-1. You will be leaving^school very soon — in a few months probably. It is moot 
important that you should carefully chooee the kind of work you want to do. 

2. Talk over note with your parents and your teacher what port of work you would 

like, and what would suit you beet. ' * . 

3. Think of the future. .There are many well-paid jobs for boys which end when 
you are 1 7 or 18 years old, and which do not train you for anything else. If you go to 
work of this kind you will find it very hard to make a fresh Mart at 18. You will 
probably be but of work a good deal, and have low wages when you are a man . 

4. Try to become a skilled workman. Learn a trade if you get the chance. Your 

wages will very likely be less while you are learninffthe tfade, but you will be much 
better o’ff later on. Aim at being a first-class workman, and do not be satisfied to 
become only half-skilled, * 

5. If you or your parents want to know more about different trades and occupations, 
go to the Employment Exchange for Boys at 16$ Corporation Street, or to the exchange 
nearest to you. If you want help in getting a suitable situation, call at the exchange 

* a week or two before you leave school and get your name put on the register. Ask " 
your parents to go with you. € . 

.6.‘ Some one from the school care committee will very likely pall at'your home to ^ 
talk over your future with you and your parents, and to help you in any way he can. 

7. Stay at the day school as long as you can; When yo* -leave, join some ev^ping ' 
school or class, and choose those classes which Will help you in your work. What you 
loam will be a great help to you. 

8. If your situation-is a good one with a promising future, sticky it through thick 

and thin. EVen if you think it i$ pot a good one, do not leave it until you have got 
something fealty better. , ' ' ; . O 

9* Before leaving ask advice from your parents, your old schoolmaster, oar yourctw* 
committee friend, Also go tothe exchange some Friday evening between 0 and 7 p. m, “ 
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10. If you are out of work, go to the exchange any morning. The manager will be 
glad to see you and to help you. to getr a euitable situation. But beware of moving 
from place to place without good reason. It is sure to be a bad thing for you in the end 
if you do this. 1 


Cmr or Birmingham Education Committee. 


CENTRAL CARE COMMITTEE. 

JuveniU employment— A word to parenU . 


To what work do you intend to put your children when they leave school? What 
trade or other calling have you in view for your boy, what employment for your girl? 
What are they beqt fitted for, and likely to succeed in? Have you carefully thought 
the matter out, and made the best possible plans? These questions die of the greatest 
importance^ you and vour children. 

Many of you are probably undecided. ' Some of you perhaps do not fully know 
what the commerce and industries of tlte city have to offer in the way of employment 
for juveniles. , 

The education committee, acting with the Board of Trade, have adopted a big 
scheme for giving you information and for helping you to place your children in 
situations to the greatest advantage. 

A centra 1 juvenile employment exchange has been opened in Corporation Street 
-with branches in different parts of the city. . Yonr boys and girls up to 17 years of 
age are cordially invited to call at The exchanges when in want of a situation You 
ud they should go there when indeed of information and ad vice abciut employment 
Espectally should you consult the exchange if you have a child who will bo leaving 
school eoon, and it is best to go some weeks before the child is due to leave. 

You may ask why there is >ny need to change the present way in which children 
find work, i. e. , by their friends or relation* speaking for them, by looking in the papers 
or by walking rounds the different factories in the district. ’ . 

' „ ** “ ^ ulte clear that y° u h* ve a bu^er number of aituatidne frori whwh to 

choose at our exchanges, as most of the good employers all over the town will be 
getting their workers from them. Your child will thus he more certain t6 get there 
a situation suitdd to its health, its powers, and its personal ambitions. If a child 
' gets a job. for which it is fitted and which it likes, it will do better and be happier 
than if it has to take a job in the casual and uncertain way which is now usual. Nor 
x Will it take so long or moan as much tramping about and 00 manv useless inquiries 
as now. ^ 



You wilj^so be able to find out more correctly and more fully tho conditions and 
prospects in any trade, for tho ladies or gentlemen in charge of ,the exchanges will 
always be glad to give you advice if you tare to ask them. ' * * 

In many of the schools we are also starting care committees,' whose members will 
take a personal interest Sn the. chi Id during ihe first three or four anxious years of 
its working life. They will take eepecfcl trouble with children when they are about 
to .leave the day school for good. Just Before this happens some member of the care 
committee, perhaps already known to you, will be only too glad to talk over with 
you and your child the plans for the futurejthe teachers, too, have very kindly prom- 
ised their help. This will be very useful to you, as they have great opportunities 

of finding out the sort of work at which the child wilfbe, happiest and do bett. < 

;W«rare Mm hoping that the care- conitnit top will be able to arrange for meetings of 
‘ »hen<he different trades can be discussed And questions naked. 

.. itoMkes that thq vay a child starts on its working -life will settle its whole 

child - 
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starts at the work for which it is beet suited from the point of view of health, character, 
and ability, it will suffer throughout ite life, and will be deprived of a' real chance 
of success. Unless a child begins to learn a trade young, it will never learn* it well. 
It is to help those parents who realize this, and to arouse those few who do flot yet 
realize it. that we are starting this scheme, and we hope very much that you will 
support it in every wav you can. 


' Child-welfare activities in Scotland have for years enjoyed the a; 
advantage of the interest of women’s organizations. The Scottish * 
council for women’s trades has been for-i a long time studying the 
various occupations open to girls. In its various branches have- 
centered some of the most interesting guidance activities of Scotland. 
Perhaps the one person above -all others to whom credit is due as 
the prime inspiration of .this service, not only in Scotland but in 
England as well, is Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, of Aberdeen. For nearly 
a decade Mrs. Gordon has been pioneering in what she calls “educa- # 
tional inform ationfcand employment bureaus.” In March, 1904, 

Mrs. Gordon, in a Glasgow lecture, suggested that school boards 
establish bureaus for the purpose of guiding boys atad girls into' suit- 
aBfc employments on leaving school and supervising their careers^* 
so far as possibly. 

Her handbook of employments for the use of boys and girls* pub- 
lished in 1908 and prepared with the assistance of expert social 
/workers in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and other cities, has been 
the model for similar publications in other countries/ ^ • 

As has already been indicated, the Choice of Employment Act is 
operative only in-England ancl Wales? The education act of Scotland, * 
1908, prepares tU way for vocational adyisory services in the Scotch * 

* school boards. With the establishment of labor exchanges in Scot- ^ 
land there hafe been an effort to work out a cooperative scheme between 
the Scotch' Education -Department and the Board of Trade, similar * - 
to the English plan. ‘ ! 

The education (Scotland) act, 1908, which ‘became operative on 
.January 1, 1909, empowered school bbards to maintain or combine 
with other bodies to maintW “any agency for collecting and dia- I 
tributing information as to* employments open to children ,on leaving 
< school.” Thua it became possible fo> school boards^lo u#, in their i 
discretion, money from the .school fund for this important purpose, * * 
and the Scotch Education Department has in two circulars, dated 
August 27, 1909, and* Augusts 10, l^lQ, respectively, impressed upon ! 
all Scottish hoards the* advisability -of taking action.?’ No special 
grant of moneyjpraa, however, allotted* for; such ournoses:*' It .should 
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The phrra might or might not be held to cover the detailed work of 
registration for specific vacancies. 

There is a juvenile employment advisory committee winch repre- 
sents the school board of Glasgow and the labor exchange. Probably 
the main feature of this committee’s work, as it is of every other such 
committee in Scotland, is the effort to promote* attendance at con- 
tinuation classes of young workers between 14 and 17 years of age. 
Thb forms and reports frorii Glasgow are similar to those already 
printed and to the Edinburgh material which is given in full. There- 
fore th© account of the Glasgow work will necessarily be brief. 

'^.interesting catechism in manuscript has been prepared dealing 
.with thfe work and the policies of the Glasgow advisory committee, 
and is w r orth printing. * » 

Advisory Committee von Juvenile Employment in Connection with the 
GLasgow and District Labor Exchanges. * 

T- 

* S ummary of (inru n t by rubcovimiUns to chaimia n ’ s qurst ion $ . 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the object of interference by 
the Board oi Trade labor exchanges 
on behalf of— 

- (A) Young persons seeking em- (A) To assist young persons seeking em- 
ployment?- ^ ployment to choose .suitable em- 

ployment and to give advice and 
assistance to the Board of Trade in 
this connection with respect to the 
management of the labor exchange. 

(B) To help employers to find suitable 
young persons whom they may em- * 
ploy. 

(C) To induce young people to seek em- 
ployment and to help them to ob- 
tain it. It is suggested* that tlw 
“aftercare” committees might un- 
dertake this function . 

Regular information is furnished by the * 
school board to the exchange of all ■ 
young persons leaving school and the 
‘rqpords of. the exchange supply the an- 
swers to the three branches of this ques- 
tion in respect x>t -children leaving ele- 
mentary schools in Glasgow. Certain 
outside boards are also supplying thi* 
infofzfiation. 

t 


(B) Persons seeking to 4 employ 
young persons?. 

((■) Young persons not seeking 
employment and who 
ought to be at work? 




What is the number of young persons 
leaving school between *14 and 17, 
and arriving in the city from out- 
side — ‘ 4 

(A) Who find employment for 

themselves? 

(B) Who apply to the labor ex- 

change-^ 

(1) and find employment 

(2) but wluMail to find 
employment or refuse 

‘ employment offered? 

(C) Who do not find employing t 

hfi 1 t^msel ves, ttdwfcp do: 

; Hot apply td^e exchmi ? 
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Summary of answers by subeommilUes to chairman's quotums— Continued. 
QUESTIONS. ANSWERS. 


3. How far is interference possible or de- 
sirable in respect of— 

(A) Choice or retention of em- 
ployment? 


(H) Preparation for industrial em- 
ployment, specific or gen- 
eral? 


(C) Securing an "opening”? 


(D) Instructional facilities after 

employment? 

(E) Physical conditions of em- 

ployment? 




. . __ . • 

C (?) Health during employment?' 




(A) Compulsion ruled out as neither pos- 
sible nor desirable., ■ Information 
should be given regarding good and 
had employments and peaceful per- 
suasion used to induce the choice 
and retention of good and the re- 
jection of bad employments. It is 
considered that these furnishings 
do not fall within the scope of the 
officials of the labor exchange j 
that they fall within the scope of 
the advisory committee, but the 
committee is not at present in pos- 
session of sufficient knowledge to 
perform those functions. It iB de- 
sirable to inform juveniles in every 
branch of employment of the future 
prospects in that employment, ' 

(B) Cooperation with education authori- 
ties recommended for preparation 
for industrial employments wheth- 
er specific or general. Observation 
of statistics recommended for the 
acquisition of the necessary expe- 

* rience. 

(C) The advisory committee might make 
inquiry as' to openings in the colo- 
nies and other countries In addition 
to its present arrangements.*^ 

(D) Cooj>eration with education authori- 

ties recommended. ' 

(E) It is considered that in reepect of 

young persons employed in facto- 
ries and workshops they are suffi- 
ciently looked after by the factor^ 
inspectors. If it should be /ound 
that there are dangerous trades not 
scheduled under Che factory acts 
k information may be tendered to the 

home office so as to have the omis- 
. , sums rectified. The fommittee 
might consider the advisability of 
a jp pointing medical inspectors to 
examine the physical Conditions of 
young 1 persons > in employment. 
Occupation^ should be . classified 
V ijJjBpecial reference to\he num- , 

. , her of juveniles who/can ,be : ab- '' 

■ ’ sorbed oa ^nBaching maturity. 
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„ Summary of antwrrs by subrommitUfi to chairman '$ question* — Continued. 


QUESTIONS. 

4. In case* where interference occur*, 
what are to be the channels of opera - 
* tion in respect of— 

(A) Cooperation with young ]**r- 

Aons? 

(B) Parents, guardians, education 

authority, and factory in- 
spectors? 

(C) For children of idle and thrift- 

less parents, orphans, pau- 
pers, defectives, etc. . 




iB) 


(<■) 


5. How far is it desirable to employ vol- 
untary assistance in dealing with, 
the work of the exchange? 


6. In advising young persons with re- 

spect to educational arrangements 
from the point of view of the ex- 
change what are the general lines 
to be followed? * 

. e. g,, Are the young persona ae'ii 
rule to follow “trade Hues’’ or are 
they to seek development on lines 
distinctly removed from their daily 
occupations? 

7. How fir is it desirable to persist in 
the literary education of young per- 
sons who hpve failed to secure the 
merit or qualifying certificates? 

8. AVhat itf to the relation of tho ex- 

change to young persons, who hav- 
ing found employment, are com- 
pelled to attend continuation 
dams?. ' * 


ANSWERS, 


i (A) School managereacfingthirnigh teach- 
ers and “aftercare" committees. 
The education authorities liav<* 
shown their willingness to cooper- 
ate with the advisory and district 
committees. 

The cooperation of poor-law authori- 
t ion, industrial schools, pul d i< -- 
health authority, police, education 
authority, churches, charitable, in- 
stitutions, should be sought as oc- 
casion arises, e. g., the poor-law 
authorities should be consulted 
with regard to defectives, public- 
health authority informed with re- 
gard to insanitary residence, po- 
lice authority should be asked to 
deal with any cases involving crim- 
inal misdemeanor. 

The employment of voluntary assistance 
is desirable so long as persons assisting 
are persons of skill and experience and 
are subject to the control or eupervi- 
V sion of the advisory committee. The 
appointment of school committees in 
recommended. 

Young persons as a rule ought to fojlow 
the course of training in the principle* 
of their occupation. 




fcHa to'be.thepointbfcontACt be- 
ween tli^^xchange and'lheedu- 
dh respect 


The committee will be glad to have tlie 
school authorities consider this ques- 
tion. 

This question ha^not been answered.. 


c 
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Summary of antuert by $ubcommiUfes to chairman' t qucationt— Continued. 

QUESTIONS, 

1 ^ ANSWERS. 1 


■; 

I" what extent are educational 

The committee is unaware of any grants 

grants available for the training of 
yuung persons who have to work 
during their industrial training? 

directly available. * 

1 |( Are there any bursaries available for 

Yea. There are many, certain of them 

tire assistance of young persons at 

are detailed in . the minutes. A list* of 

work? 

i 

available bursaries is recommended to 
■be kept at the exchange. 

1 1 . What is to he the policy of the ex- 


change in respect to “trade in- 

s. 

slruction?" 


' Should the exchange endeavor to/ 

Yes. 

meet the deficiency in supply by^ 
securing by cooperation with edu- 


* cation department instruction in 


trade work? 

- 

12. IIow far is it desirable to consult the 

It is desirable to consult the employers 

wishes of the employer in reepect 
to education? 

in reepect to matters of education. , 

Should the employer be asked to 
select the young persona and co- 

> 

operate in their trailing from the 
time of selection of employment, or 
should the advisers of the young 
persons deal with the individuals 
more? especially from the individ- 

> 

ual standpoint? 


13. Should the labor exchange organize 

Not answered. 

an official inspection of young per- 
- eons whose training is being car- 

■% 

% ried out under the advice and sup- 


vision of the exchange? 


v \ 11. What may be taken as a “general” 

This question is answered by the census 

classification of employments in 

returns which have been specially pre- 

the Glasgow district? 

* pared forlhe committee.- ) 

e. g. (1) Directly productive in- 
dustries. 

m 

(2) Indirectly productive 


, industries, such as 

- „ • * 
transport . of j ma- 

4 1 

terials. 


(3) Occupations auxiliary 


to production- . and 

• r ' ? 

transport. 


f (4) Distributive industries. 

'* 

(5) Clerical and commer- 

1 ‘ 

service. 


\(6) Communal service* 

(7)- Domestic service, , >• 

.J 
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gUKSTIONS. 

15.. Are there any employments which 
* are suitable as temporary means of 
earning a Livelihood daring prepa- 
rations Lor more permanent orftfr 
patio ns? 

Hi. Are there any employments wliich 
should be scheduled as unsuitable 
lor yoking persons? 

17. W hat are the general lines on whirh 

the exchanges should proceed in 
•distributing applicants to the va- 
rious classes of employment, and 
how, and by whom are these lines 
to be applied to the individual ;tp- 
pli cants? e. g., Is it advantageous 
that the young person should follow 
an •iH'cupation similar to that of 
the parent? 

18. Is the labor exchange to contemplate 
' the provision of a supply of ‘ un- 
skilled labor” from the ranks of 
those who are under its guidance? 

ID. At what stage should differentiation 
of young persons in respect of their 
suitability for the various occupa- 
tions be made? 

20. What should be t^e organic con- 

nection with employers, e. g , 

(1) In refepecl of young persons 

employed in “suitable” in- 
dustrial work? 

(2) In public sendees of convey- 

ance and transport? 

(3) In work which tends to prevent 

young pereohs from being 
suitably prepared for earning 
a livelihood after 17 years of 
v age? 

21. How are the remainder to he dealt 

with; i. c., those young peiw>ns 
who bcihg willing and able to work 
foil to find suitable employment 
in their own district. 

Should they bo encouraged to leave 
home to find employment? Should 
the exchange contemplate emigra- 
' t tion? ^ 

22. What are the legal resources for 

stealing With young jSfejraona under 

clauwj4(C)? 


questions -Continued. 

ANSW^KM. 

Yes; but proper supervision is r<»< om> 
mended while the young j>eraon is ik*- 
cupied in such employment. 

Yes. 

Not answered. 


Not answered. 


A i the stage of leaving school. 


Not answered. 


* 

If there is a surplus of labor of orphans 
and others whom it may be desirable to 
separate from their parents they might, 
as a general rule, be encouraged to emi- 
grate under arrangements with colonial 
governments, but the sending of lads or 
girls from decent homes should not be 
encouraged. { 

The solicitors to the board of trade can be 
consulted as need arises. 


Summary of answers by iubcommitUu to chairman's 
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1 >o i he advisory committee desire the 
M'rvice of a special commissioner to 
assist them in formulating a policy 
hy making special inquiry into the 
conditioiifl of employment, etc., in 
* this district, and of the questions 
raised in connection wit h \ ho 
initiation of the work of the com- 
mittee? 

1M. W hat is tho effect upon employment 
of ‘'defectives” of the employers' 
liability and workmen's' compensa- 
tion note? 


Xot at present ; hut the consideration 
of subject h propped for the investi- 
gation hy a commissioner should be 
considered. 


The effect is a considerable reduction in 
opportunities for labor to either the 
meutallv or physically defective. 


A summary of the topics considered at 10 meetings df the advisory 
rommitteej during the years 1911-12, will give, a (dear idea of it.s 
activities: s 


A nvisokY Committee kor Juvenile Employment in Connection 
' Glahoow and District Eajtok Exchanges. 

j June 8, HH1, to Juno CH2 

✓ I 

(Tun imviings of th* commit hi- were hcM.) 

Subjects. % 


WITH THE 


( Ap|>ointment of subcommittees. 

Statistical statements and records. 

laiws relating to education and employ- 
ment of young persons. 

heaving cards. 

Facilities at exchanges. 

Arrangements with G. P. 0. 

Migration and emigration. 

.School committees. 

Cooperation by Board of^Trade solicitors 
secured. 

haw publications secured. 

’ limitation of operations to juveniles who 
register at exchange. 

Ueports on methods of dealing with juve-' 
niles by school board. 

Departmental committee on night work. 

Corrcspondenatf with central exchange. 

Census special report aecnretLcopy requi- 
. * sitioned for each member. 

Cooperationwith school boards. 

Voluntary school committees and social 
and charitable agencies secured. 

Twenty-four special questions by chair* 
man considered j auditor the most part, 
answer*^ *' '* 

' * ■ / "r * ■ 

v:; ^ ; * .. “r , y v . ■' * • -?u 


Hot urns from school authorities classify- 
ing children leaving school mid limita- 
tion of operations to those who register. 

lnfhix*of juveniles from outside areas. 

Information to school authorities on em- 
ployment. 

Particulars of physique added to boys’ 
records. 

Cooperation of civic guilds. 

Weekly issup of lists of vacancies to 
schools. 

Cooperation with country boards. 

Fndesirnbility of casual employment as a 
l>ermnnent resort. , 

Conference with associations of employ- 
ers. discussed and deferred. 

District committees reoommended. 

He porta of. school board operation regard- 
ing employment. 

Attention of school authorities directed 
to labor exchange facilities. 

Census returns of employments. 

Handbooks of employments. 

Application to trade societies for wage 

< rates and hours recominended . 




’'riai 

* ,,;r 


mm 


a t 

- 
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Conference with school boards agreed 
upon, Particle Civic 6uild aud Hoy 
Scouts invited to attend. 

Preparation of information as to employ- 
ments arranged . 

Study of reasons for failure to obtain em- 
ployment. 

SiiggCMtibn of special offer to deal with 
fail u res. 


Subject!— Continued. 

Investigation by visits and j>ersonal in- 
terviews on difficult cases. 

Causes difficulty encountered. 
“Indifference” 

“Poverty” physical and mental detects. 
Cooperation with school authorities, poor 
law authorities, and charitable bodfes 
considered:" 

Study of law relating UM'liildren. 

Free postage of inquiries. 


Adojjtion of all cases of difficulty in find- 
ing employment after registration. 

A sample of the records in, the juvenile labor offices of Glasgow is 
here given because of the observations noted with reference to each 
applicant 

Board ok Trade Laiioh Exch.wokn 

A I > V 180 It Y COMMITTEE FOR JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT IN CONNECTION WITH THE (iLA8(il>\V 
AND DISTRICT LABOR EXCHANGES. 

Statement ax to juveniles who found employment in trades other than those for a huh 

they registered. 

. January 17, 1!H 


1 

Refer- 

once 

num- 

ber. 


2 3* ^ f 

ftimm Occupation for which [ occupation in which 
calit. registered. placed.'* # 


Remarks. 




\ HO VS. 

L Glasgow labor (ichangt 

Apprentice tailor. 


16 | Bootmaker.. 

15 ! Apprentice Unamilh.. 


Apprentice plu ml>er. . . 

Apprentice brass fin- 
isher. 9 

Apprentice tafoor 

.do 

Apprenticeship (print- 
er preferable). ^ 

Message boy . 

Warehouse boy 

Indefinite ■.. 

do. 

Van boy 

Factory worker 

Warehouse boy 


Attendant in public 
baths. 

W arehouse bo; 
lessai 
rary 


ise Doy 

Message boy (tempo- 
rary). 

Message boy (grocer). . 
Message boy 


Apprentice upholsterer 

do 

Message boy, with u 
view to entering 
branch of engineer- 
ing. 

Apprentice model 
maker. 

d# 


Apprentice sawyer. 
Apprentice glasier... 
8pfr»t store.. 


Apprentipftcork cutter. 
Apprentice tinsmith . 


t. Partick labor exchange. 


Apprentice plumber.. 

Apprentice Otter 

Apprentice cooper. . . . 


Apprentice grocer. . . 

Apprentice eleo trie lan , 
Apprentice sheet-iron 
worker. 

Appren ttoa compositor 
Apprentice fitter. . . 


Message l>oy 

Apprentice cooper 

Apprentice coach - 
painter. 

Apprentice coach trim- 
mer. 

Apprentice plumber. „ 
Handy led in engi- 
neering shop. 

V an boy w... 




Physically unfit for tailoring; fairtv 
intelligent; desires to learn trade. 

No vacancies for trade desired. 

Indilforcnl; was previously employed 
by relative. . q 

IndUTerom; will call when age limit 
reached. 

Small of stature: poor physique; un- 
suitable for trade. 

Jew; difficult to place in consequence 

Satisfied. 

Superior applicant. 


Do. 

Satisfactory. 
. Do. 


Diminutive stature. 

Unsuitable lor engineering trade. 
Undecided, but now doing welt. 

Do. 

By request of guardian. 

Unsuitable for trade desired, us under* 

^slied. k , ' 

Fairly suitable, btUn^pen Rural pres- 
ent; being kett In view. 

Unsuitable; unae tiled. 
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Statement as to Juveniles who found employment in trades other than those for which 
they registered— Continued. 


i 

Itefor- 

onee 

mim- 

-Ixir. 


Ago of 
appli- 
cant. 


Occupation for which 
registered. 


Occupation in i 


A. — MO Vs Coni ini led. 
f'arkhtad labor t ichu tiyt . 


Apprentice tinsmith. 
Message hoy 


Van t»oy . 
.do. 


14 | Apprentice engineer. . . 

t J,. Qcvnn labor achanyt 


Van boy 

Hairdresser j. . .1 

Basket factory worker. 
Apprentice cooper ... ] 
Bottle worker c . 


Iteiitarks. 


No vacancies meantime. 


i 

4 ; 


Office work 

Message l>oy 

Helper in sawmill. . 


Apprcnt i« c sawver 

. .do 

Van hoy . 


% li.* C1HI.S. 

Glotgow labor t n hunyt . 

Shopgirl : Warehouse girl 

— do | Hosiery machines. 

General work Restaurant 

— do. ' Hotel worker 


VII. EDINBURGH/ 

The best known of all the advisory ami placement schemes is 
probably that which has been developed in Edinburgh. The thor- 
ough articulation of the advisory, placement, and continuation 
school activities, all fortunately centered in one place, namely, in 
the offices of the Edinburgh School Board, liijs materially helped 
the work in that city. Able school officials and an excellent advisory 
ccnnmittee have centered their energy for the past two years on the 
promotion ; of the central information and employment bureau. 
The Edinburgh plan d<$erves detailed consideration. 

As the result of conferences willi social workers, ©ducators, and 
such women as Mrs. Ogilvio Gordon, the school board decided early 
in 1908 to establish a bureau for vocational assistance. In that year 
the Scotland, act empowered the school boards to us© money froin 
the school fund. No special money was, however, allotted. In- 
• formation # was the "main purpose of the bureau. Th© organizer of 
continuation classes, whose work had brought him for*several y$ars 
in close touch with employers, was placed ip Aarge of the new bureau. 
Tho firat effort of tho organizer was to direct those who were leavipg 
for work tojjhe opportunities of the evening continuation cla&es. In 
1910 tfio «oard of Trad© opened' a labor exchange in Edinburgh. 
Th\s at once pl&ced two agencies in the field, with, much danger of 
duplication of lalx>r. . IJie school board’s bureauhad for ? some time 
done work of placing young people wth emplpyere,; and^ w 

. lafgdy us^d by Employers who had .vacancies to -fill;:' AvO? 

t : > ,i ? M \ - ■* ■' >v 

# -- Xst'-' v .. !?•' 
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a problem of cooperation became a pressing one and was solved 
in a way apparently satisfactory to the interests concerned. A 
statement clearly defining the functions of the two agencies was then 
issued and deserves quotation. Tt is substantially as follows: 


Koinbuhoh School |*oari>. 

Cwperatioii between tfte Educational Information and Employment Bureau and the Labor 

Exchange. 


I. The question of the allocation of the duties und functions of these 1 wo organ iza- 
tions has beyn under consideration for some time; and the possibility of rivalry and 
overlapping of work has been clearly felt. It is therefore evident that wane attempt 
should bo made to arrive at a concordat by , which the respective spheres of operai ion 
shall be defined. If the problem of registration be considered, it is plain that m. 
solution will emerge unless the two bodies involved come to a specific agreement in ihe 
matter; and the employer and thepureut have aright toexperj, lharsuch solution be 
found atjin early date. Two officers for juvenile registration in the same city would 
be very undesirable, and though strong arguments may be advanced on brith sides, the 
public vHH' expect that the balance of advantage rtpuld be ascertained and given 
effect to. A similar argument will apply to the other aspect* of tfie work— advice i» 
juveniles, promulgation of infonnation as to the conditions of employment in thq 
district, relation of juvenile labor to the 'system for further education. The need for a* 
working arrangement is obvious both from tho point of view of economy of nublic 
money and from that of healthy civic and industrial organization. 

The problem is not a hx*al one merely, though it arises at the moment from the con- 
ditions in Edinburgh, 1 1 is of national importance; for on the one hand labor exchanges 
exist throughout the country, and on the other, employment bureaus managed by the 
public educational authorities may, in a few years, be widely established/under exist- 
ing law in Scotland and proposed law in England and Wales. It is therefore desirable 
that a solution applicable to the whole country should be found, and this should be 
done at an early date before the authorities concerned commit themselves to steps 
which may have to be retraced. That Edinburgh may help toward this^enend 
solution is clear, If die fact that it was the firet education authority in Scot land to estab- 
lish a bureau ^be borne in mind. Tho actual experience of the working of such an 
organization in a city where a highly developed system for further education exists 
must necessarily, be of great value. Further, it would be preferable that Edinburgh - 
should propose a solution than that one should be imposed from eilher the^Scotrh 
, education department or from the Board of Tralle. 

# II. The problem of demarcation may be best considered if the functions of a juvenile 
^ employment organization are stated. These are briefly as follows: 


* ^ A j vi i‘ e to i^™ 1 **** «<» tho pursuits for which they are by ability, taste^rharac- 
xernuid education suited. ' 

2. Advice to juveniles as to the opportunities which exist in the various occupations, 
o. Collection and, promulgation of general information in regard to industrial con- 
u 1 1 ions. * 

4 4 *^ Bt ™ti°n, i. e., bringing into contact the employer with a specific position to 
St flI, d the juvenilo suited for and desiring such a position. 

5. The supervision, in certain cases, of the juvenile after he has obtained efliplov- 
ment, so that he is induced to take advantage of ail educational facilities pertinent to 
nis work, and is advised as to the various steps in his industrial career i 

^ 8y8t * m ° f further educa « ion in real touch with the industrial^ 

W r °? a51y In wgM to. Noe. I, 5, and fl, the education •' 

fe-' nutuj^ity eh^uld be .the feepotiuble Ijody.Allthe epeaial knowlodge of the teachwt - — 

*st ^ ... * - > * M. < 
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is at Uio d, epo«al of the education authority, the parents have looked to the school* and 
t,<> the headmasters for advice and guidance during the school period of the juveniles 
the further euucat.on of adolescents is closely related to their employment, and gener! 
allj the education authority already possesses so much of the field that these further 
areas naturally fall I„ regard to No. 5, it may be special! v remarked that many 
education authorities are now establishing systems of local care committees which 
exercise a supervision over all the philanthropic work of the sell, -Is. ami the Ixlard has 
under consideration the formation of sudh committees iw a svstem of care cdmraittocs 
for the feeding work. These committeesare obviously in astrong position tooontinue 
after the school permd, that activity which they have exercised during the rears „f 
compulsory attendance. A committee dealing with only one school may become a 
repository of knowledge of all the condition* of the child population flov&g througn . 
that school and may unify all the beneficent activities which stream upon it Super, 
nston of after employment and advice as to educational opportunities would nppm> 
pnatclv fall within the scope of action of these committees 

On the other hand, No. 3 (c.dlection and promulgation of information in regard to 
industrial conditions), ovulently should be the duty of the labor exchanges So much 
of this work is already done in connection with adult labor, and the business is so 
largely a study of economic conditions, that the education authority would not be 
justified in attempting it. 

It is in the case of Nos. 2 and 4 that doubt arises, and that, therefore, detrimental 
- com P et,U,m might occur. On No. 2 (advice fa. juveniles as to general conditions of 
employment) it mi^ht bo argue*! for the education authority that it is in loco parentis 
that the juveftilo is in any case coming for advice on other subjects (c g K„ 1. that 
It has a knowledge and control of the whole 'outflow of juvenile population, 'that be- 
cause children form its special business it can gi.v. to. them a regard that, the labor 
exchange, concerned mainly with adults, never will; that it can make a special study 
of the problem of juvenile employment on a higher plane than a body whnse succe* 
il« rapidity in fiilifig vacancies and placing applicants; lastly' 
that the body already in possession of functions Nos. 1,5, and 0 should, for reasons 
of organic unity of working, take the others. - , * # 

For tho labor exchange, it may be said that its peculiar function is luwWlSdge of 
industrial conditions, that it can draw upon the matenal™ITecTwnT^ area 

hat it can promote hpalthy fluidity of labor, because it is part of ar.iational organira- 
um, that tho juvenile after all becomes the aCduit within at most four years and that 
the separation of juventlo and adult must not, if the industrial system is to be continu- 
ous,. be pretend too far. Reasoning similar to this will apply on both sides to the 
remaining function No. 4 (the question of registration), with' this added, on thoj.ne 
mde thafthe employers are already in closb and sympathetic relation-with theeduA- 
tion authority through the continuation class system; and on the other that thev are 
already in close and sympathetic, relation with the labor. exchange through their 
demands for adult labor. ^ 

IV. The balance p! argument in regard to No. 2 seems to lie with the education 
authority, especially if it is borne in mind that juvenile labor must not bo considered 
merely as an economic asset to be moved wherever dcihand arises. It is probably well 
' J .f enUe , a b" r ' 8 J lould rc . main in its locality and Upder tho influences of the home 
the city and the educational system which have brought it thus far. If this be 
admitted, the argument that the labor exchange is national and the education authority 
bureau local loses niuchof its significance; for the local survey then becomes sufficient 
or the end aimed at In any ,cate, it would be perfectly easy fc* the labor exchange 
to place all itsooUectod information and considered conclusions at the disposal ofaahe 
education authority. . w 
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regirtration in a separate office from adult registratitm and in bringing a juvenile regis- 
tration dealing wi ih the whole outflow from the schools into close cont&c t with the other 
parts of the work of the education authority’s bureau. Theee points would be met if 
tbe registration clerk and machinery remained part of the organization of the labor a 
exchange but were housed in the same office as that of the bureau. Close cooperaticnf* 
would thus be established; parent and employers. would deal in one office with all 
the parts of the problem of juvenile employment, and yet the education authority on 
the one hand and the labor exchange onThe other* would each deal with that side of 
the work which was distinctively and naturally within its scope. This suggestion, 
due to Prof. Lodge, appears to lead to a satisfactory solution of this difficult and 
pressing problem.* 

In drawing up this memorandum careful consideration has been given to the special 
rules with regard to juvenile applicants published by the board of trade February 7, 
1910, to the views of Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon (“Introduction to handbook of employ- • . 
ments”), a pioneer in working out this problem, to the Btudy of the subject by Mr. 
Frederic Keeling (“The labor exchange in relation to boy and girl labor”), and to 
the valuable data afforded by the actual operation of the Edinburgh Bureau. _ 

The proposals in the foregoing memorandum were accepted by the 
Scotch Education Department and the Board of Trade and are now 
in successful operation. The items numbered 1, 2, and 3 were re- 
served for the school officials. The employment features were left 
to the labor exchange. Parents and children who come for advice 
and for situations report at school headquarters, where the organ- 
izer of continuation classes and exchange officer are on hand to 
render thp service required. Under the 1 908 act Scotch school boards 
may fix dates for leaving school. In Edinburgh children are per- 
•mitted to leave .to work only on the 1st of March, May, September, 
and December. The operation of the Edinburgh plan is as follows: 

Several weeks b#foro the next fixed date for leaving, each head- 
master fills cards giving particulars of age, physical condition, ability, 
attainment, and employment desired, for JlP pupils who will leave. 
Each card also contains the opinion of the teacher as to, the occupa- 
tion for which the pupil is suited, notes as to proposed employment, 
suggestions for further, education, and spaces for general remarks. 
These cards are sent in to the education officer, who files them in a 
cabinet. 

Meanwhile the fixed date approaches. The parents of pupils 
leaving school are often invited to an evening meeting at the school. 
They are addressed by members of the board andT by teachers. To 
these parents, and also to those who do not come to the meetings, a 
circular letter is sent. 

The consequence is that a large number of boys and girls come to 
the board office to follow up the card. The candidate first goes to 
the exchange officer’s room and receives his card stamped with the 
reference number of the occupation desired'. He passes to the educa- 
tion u officer's room and has a talk about his aims, his further education, 
and the suitability of the career, for Which he has expressed a prefer- 


* • 
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once. The .parents are urged to be present at this interview, but 
unfortunately do not always respond. - The boy or girl then pusses 
hack to the exchange officer’s room, and is 'definitely registered as 
a candidate for a particular kind of employment. The cards of those 
who have made this personal application are separated from the 
el hers, and they receive priority in filling vacancies. 

> A circular letter is sent to employers informing them of the joint 
arrangement and requesting their cooperation. When the employer 
i writes or telephones asking for candidates for a certain position, the 
register of personal applicants is first consulted. Details of the 
request and also of the candidates sent are entered on the emploYers* 
card. Beyond the two sets of cards (both of which are filled bv the 
exchange officer, but are always open to inspection of the education 
officer) no other registers are kept. 

Both the education officer and the exchange officer make systematic 
l visits employers, the former to study industrial conditions of the 
employees, and to gain ideas for improving the continuation classes; 
the latter to bring to the employers 1 notice the facilities for securing 
suitable workers through the exchange. 

The following circulars are sent to parents and children: 

* Edinburgh School Hoard. 4 

n e 4 . * 

t Pear Sib or Madam: The members of Jhe board desire to {pU your special atten- 
tion to the steps which they are taking to guide and advise young people regarding 
their future careers in life, and. to provide for them tho systematic training on com- 
i inercial or industrial lines that will best fit them for the occupation which they elect 
to follow. 




(1) Educational information and Employment Department, 

The Education Department has recently pointed out that it. has been matter of 
frequent complaint that tlirough want of information or proper guidance children, 
on leaving school, are apt to take up casual employments, which, though remunerative 
for the tnoment, afford no real preparation for carnihg a' living in later life. The 
temptation to put a child into the first opening that presents itself is often very great. 
Due regard is not always paid to the capacities of (he boyB and girls concerned, with 
line result tha . many take up work which affords no training and is without prospect, 
while many others are forced into trades or professions for which they are nosuitod 
by temperament and education, and for which they consequently acquire a dislike. 
The result js a largo amount of waste to the community at large and misery to the 
individuals concerned. 

In ojder to cooperate with parents in putting an end to this state of matters, the 
board in 1908 established ^n ed^catioual information and employment bureau. In 
1909 the Board of Trade set up in tho city a labonjxcliange whose juvenile department 
was intended to perform related duties so far as the employment of young people is 
concerned. It was felt that in the interests of economy and effective industrial 
organisation a scheme of cooperation was desirable. An arrangement was therefore 
arrived at between the Edinburgh 8chool Board and the Board of Trade whereby the 
work of both departments is carried on jointly in the present office of the school board, 
and all person above 14 ancl under 17 years of age are dealt with there. This arrange? 

. ment is working with the utmost smoothness and to the satisfaction of all concerned* 

* u ■ --4 " \* .■ . ^ ■■ ■* . \ ■■ . 
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The new organization combine® the functions of the educational information anti 
employment bureau and of the juvenile branch of the-labor exchange. Briefly 
these are as follows; 

■{!) To BUpply information with regard to the qualifications most required in tlu* 
various occupations of tho city, the rates of wages, and the conditions of employment. 

(2) To give information about the technical and commercial continuation class*-.* 
having relation to particular trades and industries. 

(3) To advise parent* regarding the occupations for which their sons and daughu-rs 
are most fitted when they leave school.* 

(4) To keep a recorded vacancies intimated by employers hnd to arrai^e fur suit- 
able candidates hating an opportunity of applying for such vacancies. 

The educational information and employment department (entrance H Cornwall 
Street) is open daily, from 10 a. m. to 4 p. in. (Saturday, 10 a. in. to 12.30 p. m.), free 
of charge, to parent* and pupils wishing information and advice as to education »r 
employment. ' % 

To suit the convenience of parents who can not cail during the day, the educational 
information and employment department will be open from 7 to 9 on the following 
evening* in February and March; .Monday, February 24, and Monday, March 3. 

•You are cordially invited to make use of the services of the department. 

(2) Continuation Classes. 

Boys and jlrln who have gone Mirough the work of the day school noon forget, much 
that t+toy have learned if they have no ojlportunity of extending, the knowledge 
which they have 2l ready gained. The board would therefore impress on parents 
the iinj>ortance of their children joining a continuation school a s soon as jwmble after 
hating the day school. \ 

As you are probably aware, children can now leave School only at certain fixed 
dates. In Edinburgh these are March «1, May 1, September J, and December 1. 
In hobruary of this year over 1,000 pupils may terminate their day-school career. 

The*clo4e of the day-school course is probably tho most critical period in the life 
of children. There is grave danger of educational and moral waste if they arc suddenly 
set out indy free from discipline and instruction. Between the ages of' 14 and 18 
caat/ul supervision and training are essential to the formation of character, the creation 
of a sense of personal and civic duty, and'the production of skilled and efficient 
workmen. It is of tno highest importance then that all purents should realize that 
there must be no break between tho day school and the continuation school. 

In order that the passage from the day school to tho continuation school may be as 
easy as possible, the board have made arrangements for a short summer session of 
11 weeks’ duration in 10 of the continuation schools. The session will oxteftd from 
Monday, April 7, 1913, to Tlnfrsday, July 3, 1913. There will be a fortnight’* 
holiday in April. The fee will be 2s. Gd. (Boroughmuir and Royal High Schools 5s. ), 
returnable to all who make 80 per cent of the possible attendances. The board trust 
that you will do your utmost to we that any of your family who are now’ about to leave 
the day school enroll in one' or other of the summer classes. (For particulars wh* 
inclosed handbill.) , 1 

Your attention is directed to the special provision which is now being made by 
the board for giving in the continuation classes practical instruction having reference 
to the various crafts Mid industries in tho city. . In connection with tho new supple- 
mentary school at Tynecastlc, a number of workshops have been erected, in which 
over 600 apprentices are being taught the principles of theu>respectivo trades. In 
these workshops there is equipment for the instruction of- plumbers, tinsmkhs, engi- 
neers, patternmakers, brassfinishere, molders, builders, joiners, ■ cabinetmakers, 
tailore,. tailoreekw, upholsterers, French polishers, and plasterers. The board hope 
^make provision of a si mil a r nature, in other parts of the city as opppr- 
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t unity occurs in, connection with\Ue building of new school.*. For the benefit of 
apprentices in the south aide of the city fouf temporary workshops have been opened 
in connection with .St. iAnard’s School for the practical instruction of tinsmiths, 
metal workers, tailors, upholsterers, and masons. 

Details ami advice n*garding the courses of study most suited to prepare boys and 
■;irls for their prospective occupations mat be had by parents or intending students 
mi applh ot ion to the director of t he educational information and employment depart- 
ment at the school board offices. Tlie head master of ^ihe day school will also be 
pleased to grant you an interview during the month of February regarding vuur 
child's future employment and education. j 

KniNHUHUH ScHOOt. ItOAHD. 

K I » UC ATI O N" A I« INFOUMATIOX AXI> KMPLOYMKNT I»K TAHTM E NT. 

Thought* for a hog on choosing nork. 

1. < ‘nnsidcf what you are best titled iur; ask Vuur parents ami your tea<dier what they 
think. % 

l!. Think ot the future. Many kinds of woik done 1‘y’boys, such as messengers, van 
or errand boys, end when a boy is 1 7 or 18. and then it in difficult, for him to begin 
again. Many grown men are out of work who earned high wages when they 
were boys; but it was at work which-led to nothing. 

:t. laiani a trade if you can get the chance. Think how good it w to know a trade 
at which you can get work in other par4s of the country as well as where you 
live now. 

4. \Miilst you are a boy learn to work with ypur hands— 1 ha tjrill make your brain 

strong. 'With clever hands and a strong brain you have a double chance in life. , 
V Stick to your school till the last possible moment, and make good use of it. And 
‘‘keep it up" by going to a continuation school when you leave the day school, 
or you will find, in a year or two, that you have forgotten much that you knew, 
ti. itcnicmhor that in the continuation school^pu can receive instruction in courses 
of study directly related to the trade or business which you propose to learn, 
and that you can continue at a very moderate cost the advanced stages of theee 
courses at the IleriotdVntt College or the College of Art. 

7. If the work you take up doca not sftit you, or does not seem to lead to any hopoful 
future, stick to it till you get something re-ally better. Do not wander from oho 
work to another, but come back to your school and tell your teacher; ho may be 
able* to direct you toJhose who cun advise you in choosing your next'work more 
carefully. You will find nothing perfect; but a good fight and a hard one before 
vou are 18 will nAako the rest of life nioro easy. 1 

5. The educational information and employment department, 14 Cornwall >5 treet, »* 

open daily from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. (Saturday. 10 n. in. to 12.30 p. m.), and on 
certain Monday evening^ from 7 p. m. to 9 p. m. You can there obtain— free of 
charge — advice and information as to suitable employment ahd further educa- 
% (ion, and through the agency of the department you may obtain employment 
for which you are fitted. 

* Thoughts for a gifUbn Irainng »chot>l. 

1. Consider what you aro best fit ted, for; ask your parent* and your teacher what they 

think. 

2. Choose healthy work; remember that domestic service offers food, home, and com- 

fort an well as work and wages; that it is tho training for the future homo life of 
.a woman; and that, with character and ability, it will command good wages in 
any p4rt of the country. * 

21310?— 14-r^ . • v ' , 
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3. If you prefer a trade, choose ono in which yon will be likely to find employment 
anywhere and at any time, learn it thoroughly' so that employe™ will value your 
sorvices. Do not change from ono thing to another without* good reason. 

*i. Stick to your school to the last possible moment, and make goo^uso of it; later on 
you will see, better than you do now, how much the school work has helped. 
And “keep it up” by going to a continuation school when you leave tho day 

BC’liOOl. 

5. Remember thaUn the continuation schools you can receive instruction in subjects 
which arc directly related to the various occupations open to girls and young 
women, and also tho domestic training which will enable you to discharge with 
.intelligent interest the responsible practical duties of the home. 

(i. If tho work you take up is not satisfactory, stick to it till you got something rcully 
better. In any ruse come back to the school and tell your teacher how you are 
getting on. 

< Ho brave and cheerful in whatever work you choose. You will find nothing per- 
fect; but perseverance and hard work during the first few years will make the 
rest of life more easy. 

8. The educational information and employment department. It Cornwall Street, is 
open daily from 10 m. to 4 p. m. (Saturday 10 a. m. to 12.30 p. in.), and on 
Monday evenings from 7 p. m. to 9 p. m. You can there obtain— free of charge— 
advico and information as to suitable employment and further education, and 
through the agency of the department you may obtain employment, for which 
you are fitted. 

In the summer of ID 10, before the Edinburgh plan had gone very 
far, tho school board undertook a census of (lie employments open 
to minors. The report is worth reprinting, ns it shows the range of 
industrial opportunities in the city, and suggests (lie type of further 
schooling required for advancement in tho skilled occupations: 


Orm in ir.tpa't of which more than :,tnt ynuav nndrr,< t ,ctc 


Helps at hutnc 

Dressmakers, etc 

Clerks and < lerkosses. 

Messengers 

Shop assistants 

Ilftn cct ) Jf'.t anti , >00 iinckcrx. 

Domestic servants 

Engineers and pattern makers 

factory workers 

Printers 

Compositore 

Bookfolders, etc 

Tailors and tailoresses 

Van boys, etc » ; 

Butchers 

Grocers 


Between li)0 and XOO ivorkerg. 

Bakers and confectioners 

Hosiery knitters 

. laundry workers I 

x . ** *i ■ * i 

^ * - .s 


Hoys. 

1 1 iris. 

’ 1 

S’»(> 


019 


*189 

931 

301 

JOo 

<>7S 


2 

207 

211 


100 

297 

UG 

1 17 

83 

131 

•j 

240 

92 

23$ 

213 

. - . 

2U 


205 



116 

19 

6 ' 

108 

5 

169 
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IMumbers. 


Between oO uw! UK) workers. 


liaird runners. 
Joiners. . . . 

Laborers 

Machinists. . . 


Tinsmiths 

Tobaeco workers 

Warehouse attendants. 


Typists. 


Bookbinders. 

Bottle makers and workers.. 
Brass workers and linisluTs . 

Dairy workers 

Electricians 

Paper rulers, stampers. eiivr 

Upholsterers 

Waiters , . 


The remaining occupations. a!! employing less than ■><) young worTe 


itoi^ makers.... 
lloot and shoe makers. 

liox makers 

Brewery workers 


Cabinetmakers. 

Cap makers 

Case makers 


Coopers 

Dental mechanics ^ 

Engravers 

Gardeners 

Glass makers, workers, and blowers. 

Iron workers and mol dors 

Jewelers. \ 

Lithographers 

Miners 

Packers * 

Page boys * 




Shirt makers and cutters. 

Watchmakers...; 

Booksellers. , 


Boys. 

Qlrls. 






107 


03 


1 






- * * 


55 






.51 


40 


21 


86 


23 


... 

39 

33 

89 

\ . . 


82 


... 


77 


25 

* . . . 30 • 

21 

, ore n .s' follows . 


38 

9 7 



‘29 


... 




40 


17 


... 

.... 40 

... 

2* 

6 

. *21 

... 

... 36 

... 


i 

... 28 

i 


i 

.... 28 

9 

. .. 31 

... 


28 


... 


16 


20 


1 


1 
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Fruiterer^ 

Hawkers 

Ironmcugorn.. 
Dentists.. . 
Draftsmen.. . 
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Roy 

<) 

2$ 

28 

21 

IS 




Girls. 

34 

8 
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All the Edinburgh schools have received copies of the occupational 
census, besides a series of booklets for boys and for girls. The girls* 
handbook, entitled “Occupations for girls/’ is similar to that used in 
Glasgow. A copy is sent to each girl approaching the leaving age. 
The boys’ booklets thus far issued are: “How to become an engineer.*' 
*IIow to become a printer," and How to enter the civil service." 
In the 20 or more pages of these booklets the following points are 
covered : 

1. hint of industries, trado, ami professions of the town or district, with tunics nf 
chief employers, # 

' 2 . Local demands for young workers in the various trades and industries. 

3, Qualifications most required in the various occupations. 

4, Conditions of apprenticeship for each trade, etc. 

5, Beginner's weekly wage, 

<>, Minimum and maximum rates of remuneration. 

7. Possibilities of promotion, etc. 

8. Statements regarding further educational courses and Ihe* requirements of 

employers. f 

Follpw-up work, as it is known in Birmingham and lion^lon, does 
not exist in Edinburgh, but the interest of the advisory council in its 
woYk is as great as that of any committee. Tho function of this 
council is that of advising the board as to m At tors connected with the 
training required for the occupations open ^o Edinburgh hoy's and 
girls, the conditions of employment, and general matters of school 
efficiency. Thero are sectional committees of the council composed 
of employers and workers, with an educator or other specially qualified * 
persons added. 

The following is a list of the sectional committees:’ 


1. Printing. 

2. Engineering. 

3. Brass finishers' work (Tynocaatle). 

4. Tinsmiths' work (Tynerasthd. 

,5. Tinsmiths’ work (St. Leonard’s 1 ). 

6. Mulders’ work. * * 

7.. Building construction. 

8. Plumbers’ work. 

9. Plasterers’ work. 

10. Uarpenlry and Joinery. 

11. Oabinetmaking. , 


12. Upholstery, 

13. French polishing. 

14. Raking and confectionery. 

15. Tailors’ work, 
lti. Hairdressers 

17, Art. 

18. English. 

ID. Commercial subjects, 

20. Domestic subject*. 

21. Trade dressmaking. 

22. Physical exercises. m 


There are members on these sectional committees who. have been 
exceptionally active in the work. The visits of these committees to 
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tho continuation classes have resulted in excellent suggestions, while 
an important 'by-product, has been to educate publip. opinion to a 
remarkable degree in ‘fuvpr of the city’s vocational enterprises. It 
may be fairly questioned, however, if there has not been overorganiza- 
tion, and a rather unwieldy advisory agency -established. Without a 
much greater oliiee force it is impossible to vitalize so extensive a 
committee system. Nevertheless, the reports of some of these sec- 
tional commit tecs show good work done, and selections are hero given 
from a few: 

Report hij engineering sectional committee. 

Mathematics and drawing. 

There seems to be a general feeling amongst the teachers that the ho heme of instruc- 
tion in engineering drawing and mathematics might he improved. Kor example, in 
drawing, simple machine details are mentioned in the first-year syllabus, hut holts, 
nuts, and similar detail? are deferred until the second year. The geometrical drawing 
of the first year might he more closely related to engineering drawing, and a; little 
solid geometry might he included in the second year engineering drawing. 

The syllabus for mathematics is rather vague as to the amount of work to he covered, 
and nd mention is mudo <>f graphs in the Heeoiul year. 


Workshop prariice. 


The first-year’s syllabus is* intended evidently for boys who have not yet started, 
or are just beginning, their apprenticeship, and for such it should l>e useful, as it will 
make them familiar with the ordinary engineering tools. The second year's work, 
however, might he of a 'more advanced character, as it must he fememhered that if a 
hoy is in an engineering workshop his training there continues during the summer 
six months. * * 

A greater interest might be tukeh in workshop practice if students had a more 
definite object in their work, such as tho making of parts suitable as drawing models. 
Thus it was noticed in some of the schools that examples of lewis and mg holts supplied 
to tho drawing classes were not of the usual pattern, and ovou the making of simple 
parts of this kind would be beneficial to young students if forged, machined, and well 
fmishqd exactly to sizes given on a fully dimensioned drawing*, perhnp9 previously 4 
made by the same student. The necessity of having the holes in the plates of i\ riveted— 
joint absolutely fair and free from ragged edges might he brought homo to students 
by purposely putting the hoIoH out of line and them sawing through the joint after 
riveting to show’ the distortion of the rivet. 

More advanced w oik might he given, such as the making of simple plummet blocks — 
say for a 2*inch shaft -right-angled stop valves, i-iijch to 2-inch bore; but tho time 
which any student can. spend at*a turning lathe is very limited, and each phvo of 
work should be such that it can he made completely in a session by a small group of 
not more than three students. 

High-class tools likely to he of subsequent use to students might also be made in the 
workshop. Thus a built-up steel square provides excellent practice in filing, scraping/ 
and riveting. 

.Polished steel bars of suitable sizes can be obtained now* fflV very little more than 
thfcost v of mw material, And thus the student could acquire a valuable tool for a few 
pence. , * ' * 

The time available for this work is abdut 25 nights of 2. hours each session. In 
order that a elasA of 2$ students, working in groups of two when at tho lathe or forge, 
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should Lave 13 nights at fitting, 10 nights at turning, ami 2 nights at forge-work, 5 
lathes would be required. There are at present •! lathes, but 2 of them have not 
aTTde rests, and are only suitable for hand turning. Ah there are generally more than 
2.) students in the workshop, the time which each individual student gets at turning 
just now is probably not. much inert* than 2 hours ;ach session. More lathes are 
therefore required. 

The question of workshop instruction for young journeymen or boys well on in their 
apprenticeship who are mentally unable^ or who have no ambition, to heroine any- 
thing but artisans, is one which in the first place might he referred to the- Hr riot -Watt 
College. U is evident that a different course of instruction is necessary for sm h 
Students, and an attempi might be made to obviate the e fleets mi specialization in tin ir 
daily work. ' 

.For ambitious boys, on tin; other hand, mathematics ami drawing are more important 
than workshop practice as a preparation for the theoretical classes of the Jleriot-Watt 
College, and workshop practice, therefore, should' be optional in order that such hoys 
may have the same amount of time at drawing in all schools. * 

Since the above notes were written, the committee have learned that additional 
engineering workshops will be erected during the summer months. 

He port by moldcrs' work sectional committee . 

The committee met at Tyneoastlo School and visited both the molding shop ami 
the pattern shop and found an intelligent interest being taken in the work by a large 
number of boys. 

The molding shop is not yet equipped with a furnace, consequently the instruction 
in molding is still, from a practice! poin£ of View, almost useless. Thu committee 
understand that it has been deeded to erect a cupola as suggested bv them. 

One point that greatly roinmendcd itself to the committee was the way tin.* patt.eru- 
making and the jnoldiug classes interchanged, the committee being of opinion that 
this was the best means of making both trades understand common dillicultics. 

Report by tinsmiths' serf tonal committee (Tynecasti t}. 

There is one req»mig||L^tTlbn we should like to make, viz, t hat the hours lx? altered. 
As -most of the hoys are bleat f> o'clock at night, and require to 1m* at work by 0 o'clock 
in the morning, they ought to Infill bed at 10 o'clock if health is to lie umsidered. 
Therefore we recommend that the dosing huur should not be later than !» I r> p. nt . 

Report by plumbers' work sectioned committer, , 

-The committee visited Leith Walk, Ty nocastle, and South Bridge daw-es. They 
wore pleased to note the interest which the students hn>k in their work, and also the 
'good attendance at. both theoretical and practical classes. The committee desire to 
make the following recommendation: That at the practical classes the student* lie 
allowed to work with larger sizes of pipes— say *1 inches— for bending work. 

S' 

Report by carpentry and joinery sectional committee. 

This committee have paid one visit to each of th4 classes in South Bridge, Stock- 
bridge, Bruntsficld, and Tynecastle schools. We dlesire to express our appreciation 
of the efforts made by the board to give effect tojtQme of tho suggestions made in 
previous reports, and venture to hope that the others may not bo lost sight of, especi- 
ally those contained in the three concluding paragraphs of last year's report. 

The increasing interest of the lads attending these classes points to the conclusion 
that in the near future the board will be faced with the necessity of still further 
increasing the accommodation for them. Generally, we are of opinion that the prog- 
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rtvy of the pupils is commeneurate with t he conditions -and possibilities of the instruc- 
tion given, but we are also of opinion that the results might ho greatly improved by 
the introduction — ' 

( 1) Of some mot )u >d of grading the pupils, 
f (^) Of pome more uniform method of imparting the necessary instruction. 

(3) Of affording op port unities, to the higher grades, of displaying and developing 
' originality of design and construction. 

The necessity for giving effect ter 1 he first of these will be evident if we state that 
tin elemeniarv teacher who was called ujHm to teach in the Mine r<>om, and at the 
i same time. classy with three, four, five, and six pupils, would he exactly in the 
same jmsition under that arrangement as the teachers of the carpentry and joinery 
! classes to-day. 

In regard to the second, if a more uniform system of teaching, based probably on 
an approved lextl*>ok endjodying Scottish as well ils English methods and names, 
were adopted, comparison between the different classes would be much easier, and 
the puttihility of introducing examinations In practical work wouftl be /at once 
established. ✓ 

In regard to the tlurd recommendation, the committee early in the session were 
impressed with the necessity of encouraging some originality ifl design and con- 
struction in the higher grades, and toward ^that end suggested loThe hoard that in 
each of the classes two or more of the more advanced lads should lie asked to design 
ami execute to sixes given entuc piece of^vork, for permanent use in some of the 
schools presently under construction for the hoard. It is thought that if this were 
\ (hate the interestofdhe lads in their work would he stimulated, ami a healthy emulu- 

! lion among the 'Mmols set up. This could only he taken in hand, of course, nj the 

beginning of a session . 

hi regard to the question of examinations in practical work, this committee are 
of opinion — 

(1) That, an examination in practical work for each trade should he held at oi 
near the close oi each session. 

v'2) That this to be. effective must Ik 1 preceded |>v«a system of grading of pupils, 
and tlie introduction of a mure uniform system of teaching in t ho various Masses. 

(3) That the tests plumb! he the same fur each parallel grade in all the classes. 

(4) That these toptn should lie set hy the class teachers in each trade, collectively, 
ami in consultation with the sectional committee. 

(5) That each sectional committee,' with or without expert assistance, should judge 
and classify results. 

, (tl)* That all tlu* Iniys taking part in these examinations should have the examination 

day off work, the examination to he held during t ho day in preference .to in the 
evening. \ 

* lie port by uplw^l^fry section*:! rout ntittrr. 

The committee, having on various occasions visited the workshops at Stockbridge 
and Tyneoaatle, desire to express their satisfaction with the work done by the classes, 
the pupils being most attentive, and the progress satisfactory. 

Both teachers are most enthusiastic, and do their utmost to make the work inter- 
esting and instructive. 

Some of the frames used for upholstery were quite unsatisfactory, and the .com- 
mittee think that wherever possible, aU frames anil otlj^amateriab should be sub- 
mitted, before being purchased, to the inspection of one or more members of tho 
advisory c6uncil. It is quite impossible for boys, or men either, to do good work on 
bad frames, ^ ^ 

In consequence of the different stages at which the boyiMire, it is difficult when 
classes are large for teachers to give the practical supervision which is necessary to 
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eaoh individual member. We would therefore suggest that whenever the rlar*' 
excwtlH 10 boys an attendant teacher be provided. 

Report by baking awl confectionery sectional committee. 

The committee l>eg to report that during the session they have visited the classes 
presently conducted ht the Fountainbridge Center, und have lieen present at the 
lecture.*. arithmetical lessons. It is a matter of sincere regret to find that the number 
of pupils on the roll, mid henro in at* -ndance, shows a falling off as compared wiih 
previous yearn. IW>ahly the solution is due, and may he' traced, to the new regula- 
tions now in force and more still to the want of a properly equipped bakery workshop; 
Bueh as in provided for and in now enjoyed hy nearly all other branches id industry, 
notably a kindred one — cookery, ltakery ami confectionery are not of less important e 
to the general community. It is our duty to direct attention to this fact, to remind 
the Wnl of the recommendation approved last year, whereby they agreed to erect 
a bakery and class rooms, ialioratory, etc., at. I'ounluinhridge, and again to express 
the hope that this will snnn„he given elfert to. Mr. Norman Robinson, bro'eno. k, 
haw proved himself a most eapahle and highly eflicient lecturer, and has thus fully 
justified all expectations. The teachers, baking and confectionery, in their respec- 
tive departments, continue to curry on their work in an eflicient manner. 

The committee are in favor of holding examinations both in written and practical 
*work. 

Further, they are of opinion that in the erection and equipment of the bribery, and 
in theserection <rt suitable ovens and other necessaries, ihey Inn ing practical experi- 
ence ami skill in those matt ors,* might be consulted. The practical knowledge of the 
committee should prove both helpful and useful to the board or the committee deal- 
ing with the question. 


Report by 'Ibraele. Dressmaking Sectional Committee. t 

The members of the sectional cdmmittecHiave during ihe .session visited Itorougli- 
nmir, ilrnntsfield, Tynecastlo, and Sciemiea evening schools. Bruntsfield School in 
the only school in which at present there is a class which might come under the de- 
scription of a trade dressmaking class, 'viz, a trade blouse-making class. 

The committee carefully examined the work done- by the blouse-making class and 
the system of teaching, and wero weH satislicd; but blouse making is a very small 
part of trado dressmaking, and tho commillee tli itik that the other brunches of the 
business ought to he included in the syllabus. 

The members Jf the committee on their visit took the opportunity of inspecting the 
work of certain other clauses to come extent allied to trade dressmaking, particularly 
domestic dressmaking and trade tailoring. The system of teaching domestic dress- 
making did not appeal to the commilttee ns being suitable for the trade class, but they 
cousidered that the method of conduct iiqptho trade tailoring classes makes these of 
much benefit both to the pupils and to the trade, and they are of opinion that trado 
dressmaking classes should be conducted on similar lines. 

The committee would therefore respectfully recommend that the Haases for trade 
dressmaking should be in three sectiona-fl) bodico making, (2) skirt making, and (3) 
sleeve making. PupilsengogecLm businesp as boSce makers won Id take the courses in 
skirt making and sleeve making, apd pupils whose business is skirt making or sleevt 
making would take bodice making and eloevo making, or bo<Jico making and skirt 
making, as the case may be. In this way, assuming that tha pupils had all an experi- 
ence during the day \ p one or other of the braucliesof the business, they would only 
require to attend two sessions to acquire a knowledge of the other branches, but the 
committee think that in addition to what may be called the elementary classes there 
ought also to be an advanced classywhich a pqpil would take during a third session, 
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and which would include all three branches in ihcir practical application. A pupil 
in the third session ought (■> be qualified to make a complete afternoon or evening 
dress, should at the same time be able to acquire a general knowledge of practical tit- 
ling, and should be ablo intpuss on h> a class such as is conducted in Gilmore Place 
•School in dress design . 

The committee would further like to suggest that the teachers chosen lor each sect ion 
of the ...ale sliniild bti qualified assistants, with exponent o of iho special branches, in 
the bu>iiiesH houses in the city. The commiueo would he glad U* he *>( nssisUmc* 1 to 
the Imjard in the si*h*rt ityh of suitable t,n hers * 


Hrport hy th*' Commercial Snhjwtn Sectional ( 'nmmittn . 

'fhe commercial subjects sectional committee have this year visited the three com- 
mercial institutes — Scion nes, where only first, year’s work of the commercial curriculum 
is carried mi, Hnnaiglumiir, and the Hoyul High School. 

The committee in their report last year expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
present scheme of cunrdinM ion between S< ieimos and lioroughmuir coininercial in- 
situtes. Hy this scheme pupils take the first year of their subject in Sciemies, and are 
then required to proceed to J-toroughinuir fur their second and succeeding years. This 
simply paves the way for what is a very serious and grave matter in connection with 
conlinuat ion class education, viz, the enormous leakage of pupils that is yearly taking 
place after one year’s attendance at the classes. From an economic point of view it 
means considerable waste of money and energy when something like 50 per cent of 
students qualifying in the first year of the Subject do not return . Out of the 2(H) pupils 
enrolled in ^ciemies lust ve-ar in the commercial course, 12ti could not Ins IraV.ed as 
having returned lor the second year of their course. 

For this very serious state ol affairs a remedy must he found. Perhaps one 'way 
would he to grant cert iticates to those si udonls only who had completed the full course 
of two or thrye yeafs: or to repay the foes only to such as complete that, course. Tli 
any ease something ought to be done to minimize (Ihh evil and waste. 

The committee notice, with grat i lira t ion, that, the numfr^of students taking com- 
mercial English is on the increase, an this subject . along with Arithmetic, must at all 
limes be the basis of a good sound eomnN-rcial education. 

The committee again this year, as last, found that unfortunately it is still necessary 
to devote a considerable amount’ of valuable time in the commercial English classes to 
spelling, llow this weaknesaarises is diftimlt to understand, as students citn not be 
admitted to a lirst. year of the eonuuercial course unless they are in jxissesRiun of tin* 
merit eertilicate, or a eertiticate of ut tendance at a higher grade school, and one has 
every right tg expect better things front pupil** possessing either of these qn^lilica- 
tions--requiriug in tin* one ease a primary school education extending to 7 or 8 years, 
and, in the other, a primary and i n ter mediate education extending to 9 or 10 years. 
The committee would like to see arithmetic taught to the students in a more interest- 
ing way. At present it ip' li wtfFTt' fflT? much as a subject hy itself, rather than as a 
subject correlated to the daily requirements of the students. It it were made more 
practical, gfre&ter interest would be taken in its study by the pupils. 

The committee notice that die Scottish phonographic association have acquiesced 
iiuhelr last year’s suggestion to ba4e the examination in shorthand at 00 words ajn mule 
on purely business matter. No doubt this action will prove a more satisfactory test to 
the students, who are chiefly engaged in commercial work. 

, The committee would again urge the fiecessit )4of the school board being the authority 
for junior commercial education ^and taking powers to grant the junior commercial cer- 
tificate, without! ho one yeaVs attendance at the Ileriot-Watt College. This certificate 
would also include the subjects of typewrit itifc and shorthand. At present there is no 
certificate for typewriting. A special examining body coopted from the various com- 
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mercial societies established in the city might be the examiningbody for the granting 
of this certificate. 

If tiuch a certificate could be granted by the school board it would mean that more 
enthusiasm and zeal would be evinced by the students, not only to finish the junior 
course -in the commercial institutes, hut to proceed to the Ueriot-Watt College with a 
view to earn the senior commercial certificate. With this double qualification in their 
possession, there is no doubt that the successful students would be better equipped fur 
securing gi*xl appointments iji commerce. 


The main effort of the advisory council is directed toward the 
promotion of attendance at the continuation classes and at other 
institutions in which Edinburgh is fortunate. The aggressive policy 
followed for the past two years with reference to tho evening instruc- 
tion of all working minors has resulted in the enrollment of a large 
numbered young people. Aided by the law of 1908, section 10 of 
which permits the framing of rules for compulsory attendance at 
evening school, it is quite likelydhat Edinburgh will in time enroll all 
.working minors in evening classes, just as Glasgow is attempting to do. 
When this stage is reached it is to he hoped that the energy and public, 
interest thus far manifested in this city for the evening instruction of 
working children will be devoted to the raising of the school age and 
. to tho daylight rather, than the evening instruction of at'lcast those 
children between 14 and 16. The present arrangements take more 
out of the growing children than the community should he willing to 
permit. Xo 14 or 15 year old boy can be safely confined to about 
10 hours of office, factory, or other work and for 2 110111*3 or more at 
- mental labor in a classroom. w 

The importance of this matter has been recognized in Edinburgh 
with reference to tho leachingstaff. The severe strain on continuation 
School teachers who have other work to do throughout the day has 
led the school board to decide- that the head teachers of the largest 
schools shall be relieved Half time from day-school work on such days 
as they . are engaged in the evening school. Some such safeguard 
might well be applied to the growing adolescent in wage earning at 
this period of peculiar moral and physical strain. 

The relation of the continuation classes to the guidance and place- ' 
ment work in Edinburgh is so close that some of the circulars dealing 
with the continuation classes are here given. 

4 •. / — 

Edinburgh School Board. 


RVEN1NQ CONTINUATION CLASSES. 

4 * 

Dear Sir or Madam: By the Education (Scotland) Act of, 1908 there has been 
laid upon school boards a definite responsibility for the further education of adolescents. 
.Is now. the duty of a school hoard to make suitable provision in continuation classes 
* the 'instruction of young persona above theage of 14 yean with reference to the 
crate and industries practiced in the district^ Power has also been given to school 
boards to require the attendance at such classes of allyoung persons between the ages 
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of 14 and 17. The development of a system of continuation-class instruction adapted 
to the needs of young people, to the convenience of employers, and to the requirements 
of local trades and industries is now engaging the attention of educational authorities 
throughont the country. 

During the last five years there has gradually been established in Edinburgh 
between employers and the school board a system of co^^ratinn which has enor- 
mously increase^ the attendance at the continuation schools, and which has enabled 
the board to organize more completely the systematic and scientific training required 
by those who have entered upon anjj£<*ij)ation. 

\ our special attention is drawn to the following figure?, which are conclusive testi- 
mony to the success whii h has attended the system of cooperation set up between the 
whool board and the employers of the city in 1906 and extended during the following 
years: 


i9oo-7 . . 
twtT-s. . 

1908-9. . 

UW-10. 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12. 


r.oron- i 
ment. | 

Increase. 

of 

increaso. 

3,722 

228 


4.516 

794 

21.3 

fi, 177 

1,961 

414 

7,621 

f 1.144 

17.6 

s,78y 

1,108 

15.3 

10,099 

1,310 

14.9 

r*.7.v> 

656 

6.4, 


During the last years iho enrollment has increased by 189 jn reent. It is gratify- 
ing to learn that the methods by which this success has beeu achieved have com- 
mended themselves to the highest educational authority, and that other parts of the 
country are now adopting the same policy modified to suit their particular circum- 
stances. 

There are still, however, in Edinburgh almost 6.000 young persons between the 
ages of 14 and 17 who are receiving no inaction either in subjects of general educa- 
tion or in- the technical principles of their daily occupation. 

In their annual reports on the work of continuation classed the Scotch Education 
Department refer in the tol lowing terms to the progrdia made in Edinburgh, viz: 

(iood organization, the cooperation of the education authority with employers, 
and a public opinion increasingly alive to the importance and necessity of the wo^lc 
have combined to secure a very rapid development of the continuation-class system 
in Edinburgh. The Edinburgh school J>oard maintains a pwition in the front rank 
of enlightened educational authorities. bv the unstinted exertion and enterprise with 
which it has grappled with.the very difficult problem of Continued education. 

Without the whole-hearted cooperation of the employers in the city the achieve- 
ments of the past six years would have been impossible. The board desire to express 
their appreciation of the important jwirt which employers EKve taken in increasing 
the enrollment and improving the efficiency of the elatwes, and to appeal to them for 
a contiqj^mce of their valuable assistance. 

Among the ways in which employers can assist thi* board at this time the following 
two may be mentiqfied: - 

1. Quarant*! of fees of employers.— Last year 124 employers became surety for the 
* fees of their young workers. A summary of the attendance and progress of those 
students diow that the guarantee system is attended with great success, and that the 
guarantor incurs little or no financial loes. In the event of your deciding to adopt the 
system, kindly fill up and send the inclosed forrt to Mr. John Stow&rt, deputy clerk 
to the Edinburgh School Board, Castle Terrace. At the end of. the session you will, 
be asked to pay the fees only oifthoee who fail to make 80 per cent ol the poanble 
number of attendances, and of those, who, being oyer 20 years of age, enroll in one of ^ 
tbe centra for adults (Broughton H, Q 4 GRmoio Place* and Wamnder Park School*}.. " 

sC ^ \ '• :Lv\ ' ■ . i"V < *4 \ '"t, “ 
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i. Mating* of v$rk people.— In September, 1911, 125 nnrh meetings were held, 
vith the result that interest in the continuation classes was greatly stimulated. It 
will be a great fuvor ii you grant permission for a member of the board to address your 
employees. 

In conclusion, the special attention of employers is directed to the efforts of the 
board to provide proper facilities for elementary trade instruction. During last winter 
session over 400 apprentices received a certain amount of practical' training in the IS 
workshops which have 'boon erected at Tynocustle. It is the intention of the board 
to build in other districts such workshops as appear to he required for the instruction 
of young persons engaged in the local industries. 

The winter session of the classes 1 m gins on Monday, September 2;$, but students 
should enroll on Thursday, September 1!#, or oti Friday, September 20. 

EDUCATIONAL INKOHMATIOX AM* KM CLOY M KNT DKI'AKTMKNT. 

The bureau established by the board in September, 19(W, has bent largely made 
use of by the employers in the city. Since its opening vacancies have been "intimat.-d 
to the bureau by 2,82ti individual employers, and 4.5G5 boys and girls have ‘been 
enabled to enter upon occupations for which tin y appear fitted. 

No fog is charged for utilizing the sendees of the bureau. 

To Employers in Ki>i\buhgh\ 


V 


Kdimu hoii School Hoard. 


CONTIXUATIOX CLA8SKB. 


Dp ; ah Sin: The school board desire to tliank the vurioua trades-unions of the city 
for the keen interest which they have shown in the work of the continuation classes 
and of the educational information and employment department, ami to again a;*k 
their cooperation and assistance in the fuller development of those two agencies. 

By the Education (Scotland) Act of 1<K>8 there has been laid upon schopi hoards 
the duty of making suitable prevision* in continuatiph classes for the further instruc- 
tion of young persons above the age of 14 years with reference to the crafU and indus- 
tries practiced in the district. Power has also been given to school boards to require 
the attendance at such clLssos <►£ all young persons between the ages ofl4 and 17 years. 

During ’ll)© last six years the Edinburgh school board have been endeavoring, with 
the assistance of employers and workers, to derelop a system of continuation class 
instruction adapted to the requirements of the trades and industries of the city. They 
are pleased to be uble to announce that arrangements have been made for carrying 
on file following trade and technical courses during the coming winter session, viz: 


1. Engineering. 

2. Physics. 

8. Brass finishers' work. 

^ 4. Tinsmiths' work. 

6. Molders’ work. 

6. Mining. 

7. Building. 

8. Carpentry ami joinery. 

9. Plumbers* work. 

10. Gas lighting atul appliances. 

11. Plaster #ork. 

12. Cabinetmakiug. 

13. Upholstery. 


14. French polishing. 

15. Course for ci on }>oai torn and print- 

ers,^ 

lfi. Print ingnmchinenicn h course. 

17. Bookbinding. 

18. Breadbaking. 

19. Confectionery. 

20. Klour-millere 1 work. 

21. Tailors’ work. 

22. Tailoresses’ work. 

23. Hairdressers’ work. 

24. Agricultural' science* 
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Tho special attention of the members of the various trade societies is directed to the 
fully equipped workshops at Tynecastle, where practical instruction is given by quali- 
fied Workmen commanding the confidence of the trades concerned to apprentice engi- 
' liecrs, brassfm Labors. tinsmith?. niohlers, carpenters, cabinetmakers, upholsterer?. 

■ French polisher?, builders, plumbers, plasterers, tailors, and tailoresees. The board 

3 hope to have ready within a year or so. in the northern ami southern districts of tho 

■ city, such workshop facilities as appear to be required for the instruction of appren- 
tices in the Uk'uI industries. 

1 The organization <n general knowledge courses for those who intend to enter certain 

i professions or tho civil service, but. who are not in a position to pay the lees for private 

classes, will no doubt l>o of much interest to your members. 

.Though the enrollment in the continuation classes has risen from 3,494 in 1905 to 
10.755 in 1012. there arc sl ill in Edinburgh almost G.000 young pers* ms between the 
! ages df 14 and 17 years who are m>t in attendance at either day or evening classes. It 

is m>w the endeavor of the school board to bring as many as possible of these within 
the influence <4 the cnntinuation classes, and the board feel that the secretaries of the 
Various trades-unions can lend most valuable help m making the classes known, and 
in encouraging the lads and girls, the young men and young women connected with 
their soviet ios, to at tend one (* other of t he schools for tho purpose i if completing tbeir 
general education, or of specializing in that, course of study which bears directly upon 
the occupation in which they are engaged. * 

Full information regarding the classefTcau be had from the prospectus, copies of 
which may be obtained free of charge iru n the janitors of the various day schools, or 
at the school lanird oflices. ( astle Terra* *e. Parents or intending students requiring 
advice or guidance in regard to the choice of a courso of -study should consult the 
organizer of the classes- Mr. David M’Xally— who will be in attendance at tho Edu- 
cational Information and Employment Bureau, Cornwall Street, on the evenings of 
Monday, September 9. ami Tuesday, September 17. 

Special at Tent ion is directed to the fact that the fee of 5s. (Milton House, North 
Camiugate. apd Towerbauk 2s. (id.) for the session is returned to students making 80 
per cent of tho possible attendances, except in the case of those over 20 years attending 
the three special centers for adults— Broughton JI. G., Gilmore Tlace, and Warrender 
Park Schools. 

The schools reopen on Monday, September 23, and’ pupils can bo enrolled then, or 
on the evenings of Thursday and Friday, September 19 and 20, from 8 to 9,30 o’clock. 

We shall be favored by your bringing this circular and the inclosed prospectus 
before the first meeting ef your society. We are sure the members are fully convinced 
of the necessity for proper supervision and guidance of young persons between the 
ages of 14 and 17. All will agree that these are the year's when much may be drtnc 
toward the formation of right habits of life and a true sense of the duty of the indi- 
vidual to himself, to his follow -workmen, to. his employer, to hie city, and to his 
country. 

To Secretaries uk Tuaokk-Fnioxs is Edinburgh, 


Eoin burge School Board. a 

CONTINUATION CLASSES. 

Reverend Sir: On behalf of th& Edinburgh school board we desire to thank you 
for the interest which you have displayed in former years in the evening continuation 
schools. Wo shall be much pleased if you can continue po give your assistance in 
making theeeclassee known. 

It will be a great favor if, from your pulpit on Sundays, the lltfe and 22d instant, 
you will intimate that the evening schools, fur young jnen and young women will 
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roopen on Monday, the 23d instant, and at the name time urge the young people of 
yottr congregation t^take advantage of these opportunities for improvement. 

.It has been pointed out by the Scotch education department that school boardH in 
industrial districts have no more important or pressing task before them than the fos- 
tering by all means .in their power of a movement for the better use of the years of 
adolescence as a preparation for adult life. To accomplish this great end school hoards 
must join hands with every agency having for its object the industrial efficiency and 
facial well-being of the community. Tl^e Edinburgh school hoard thereh.ro appeal 
with confidence to the clergymen of the city to aid then, in their efforts to stop the 
educational and moral waste consequent upon neglect to use properly theall-importaut 
years between the ages of 14 and 18. Careful supervision and training during these 
years are required for the formation of character and for the creation of a setiHe of per- 
' penal and civic duty. 

In the continuation schools much may be done to fit our young men and women 
for tUcir duties as cit izens and for their occupations in life, and generally to counter- 
act the evil influences so prevalent in crowded cities. 

You are probably aware that it is now the duty of a school board to make suitable 
provision in continuation classes for the further instruction of young persons above 
the ago of 14 with refe^ence.to the crafts and industries practiced in the district. The 
Edinbtrrgh school board have now made arrangements for giving instruction bearing 
upon nearly all the local trades and industries. Eighteen workshops havo been 
erected at Tynocastlo for the practical training of apprentices in the western districts, 
and the board hope to have within a year similar facilities in the mwjh and south of 
the city. s' 

Though the enrollment at tftc continuation classes has risen during the lust seven 
years from 3,494 to 10.755, there are still in Edinburgh almost 6.000 young persons be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 17 who are receiving no systematic (milling. The btvard 
• arG now endeavoring to reach these, and they make an earnest appeal for your as- 
sistance. 

Inclosed is a general handbill and a copy of the prospectus, from which you will 
see that, in addition: to the ordinary classes for young men and young women, special 
classes are to beheld at Hronghton H. G. School, Gilmore Place School, and Wammder 
Pirk School fbr adult h over 20 years of age. * ' 

Thanking you in anticipation for your kind help in this matter. 

To All Clergymen in* Edinburgh. 


Tho directors’ statement regarding the work of the educational 
information and employment buroau to March, 1913 , is ns follows: 

Edinburgh School Hoard. \ 

" Director^ ttatemeni regarding the n ark 0 f the Educational Information and Employment 

Bureau, 


t 

For 4 weeks 
end In ft 
Mar. u, 
1913. 

Total since 
Sept. 1, 
1912. 

Total since 
open tor, 
sept. 6, 
1909. 

of JKSP U * r 5P°rt«l as leaving school at or stooe summer 
hollaaM 1009, ana concern taj whom bureau cards havo boon 
■ rtootvad..... , 

683 

1 MX 

|4 i«IS 

NambmofaboTo whohmve stated their intention to enroll in oontiniu 

4S8 

tini 

l/ v iW 

7,724 

' It 714 

. Number tfalK^e iioi who have made personal application to 

185 

oVl 

1.821 

1,352 

Number above 6,71 2 v who have entered on an occupation.. . 

an 

6,075 

— . w \ **&&&£&* 
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Kind* of employment above 6j)7. r > are engaged in. 


Apprenticed. 


For 4 
weeks 
ending 
Mar. 14, 


Total 
at nee 
Sept. G, 


1913. 


Printing and allied trades, . . . i 

Engineers 

domestic oervants 

I>rcssmak«rs 

Tuiloresoes - : 

Plumlws I 

Tailors j 

Stationers I 

Joiners I 

Itra.'ta finishes 

(IrncerS I 

Tinsmiths » 

Uraughtsmen * 

Painters 

Pokers and confectioners ! 

Kleetricliiu* i 

Hutchcrs I 

l>rnpcrs and clothiers | 

Milliners 

blacksmiths 'I 

I'pholsterers I 

l-aundroaxos i 

Instrument makers j 

Hook sellers j 

Photographers ' 

Ironmongers i 

Cabinetmakers. J 

Watchmakers utjd jewelers I 

C tinsmiths I 

Masons i 

Hoxmakcrs ” 

(Jurdeners * J 

Wiroworkers I 

Hoot manufacturers. 

t.oowrs i 

Architects !.!.”! 

Conch builders '. j 

Kngravers i 

Page boys j 

Furriers I 

StUrtniakors A 

l^catlter merchants I 

Fishing-tackle makers I 

(.Hast blowers I. 


IX 

690 

1* i 

31* 

14 ! 

31 1 


233 

10 1 

113 

5 1 

R1 

3 i 

74 

2 i 

1 1 
67 

1 I 

62 


63 

2 1 

52 


51 

2 1 

fd 

2 I 

« 

1 t 

4i 

45 


41 

1 I 

41 

1 1 

3ft 

1 , 

38 

3 , 

37 

1 ; 

35 


31 

1 j 

29 


28 


26 


26 

2 1 

26 


18 

1 

17 

7 1 

13 


12 


12 


11 


10 

1 ( 

10 


9 


9 

6 i 

7 


r 6 


6 

1 

6 

1 ; 

0 


5 1 


il 

ii 


Apprenticed. 


For 4 
weeks 
ending 
Mar. 14, 

1913. i 

I 


Embroiderers 1 i 

Saddlers ’ . * ' * 

Hosiery maker* 

Plasters ! ! ! 

Gilders ami picture framers 

Machinists ] 

Surveyors 

\rt designers ' . . . ’ ” * ** 

l’lono tuners 1 . . . . . A 

Iron molders ' . . . . . , ] ] 

Pattern makers 

Portmanteau makers '! . 

Organ builders 

Harltcfs ano hairdressers i 

Glaas cutters 1 j 

Mantle makers 

Typewriter mechanics 

French jMtlisher^ j , 


* no ; 

Office work: 

( Icneral business houses ! m 

-J-ognl offices ; 

. Insurance offices * , 

Public or municipal offices. 

Hallway service ! . 

Hunks. i * 


ir 


Girl probationers ; 

Telephone operators i 2 

Telegraph messengers 17 

Shop assistants j - 

Mlsccllaneoua 9 

Temporary work ” ■ 33 

Number of employers mti- | 

mating vacancies: 139 

Number of vacancies inti- 1 

mated 1 $] 

Applications for ml vice regard- 
ing educotlon and einplm*. ■ 
merit (about) 192 


Total 
sinoe 
*ept. 6, 
1909. 


5 

5 

s 

5 

-i 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 


2 

1 

1 

2.WK5 


m 

S3 

4 

4 

3 


] , ur> 
2 

92 
423 
id 1 
UW 

3,765 

4,269 


ft. 100 


Employment and ntvanvie.s. 


Apprenticed 

O nine work....; 

C Irl probationers ^ * 

Telephone operators • 

Telegraph messengers | 

Shop assistants ; * 

Miscellaneous 

Temporary work ^ ' 

Number of employers intimating vacancies 

Nural)frof vacancies Intimated !.'"!!!!!!!!]['* 

Number of applications for advice regarding education tmdempiov* 
meat (about) 1 * 


For 4 weeks; 
ending 
M:ir. 14, 1 
1913. 

Total since 1 
Sept. 1, j 
1912. i 

Total since 

» ' 
1909. 

IMt 

606 

2.9K6 

17 

176 

i.oue 

2 

2 • 

2 

17 ' 

03 

92 

7 , 

106 

421 

9 i 

' 168 ; 

611 

33 1 

206 ! 

946 

139 ' 

777 | 

3, 766 

. . ,S4 ! 

961 j 

4,269 

19i 

1.136 j 

. 8, 10 J 


In concluding this account of the Edinburgh plan, it may be of 
interest to reproduce the regulations and suggestions pertaining to 
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tile working of tlie educational information and employment depart- 
ment: 

KeOULATIOXH AM) SUGGESTIONS AS TO WORKING OF THE EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 

and Employment Department. 

1. Duties of director, 

1. To interview anil advise b'-yaand girls, and their; parents or guardians if possible, 
with regard to («) the occupations for which the boys and girls are suited by ability, 
taste, character, anti education; (t) the further educational courses which bear direct iy ! 
on these occupations; and (r) the opportunities which exist in the various occupation*. , 

2. To prepare leaflets anti pamphlets or tabulated matter giving information to the 
scholars about continuation work. 

3. To keep a record of all pupils who leave? school; their educational attainments, 
the employment they enter upon, and their progress at continuation classes. 

4. Jo send reports to employers when desired as to the progress and attendance 
of the employees at claws. 

5. To organize such supervision, as is approved by the board, of boys and girls 
after they have obtained employment both in regard to attendance at continuation 
classes and progress in their industrial career. 

6. To act as organizer of the continuation dosses, and to keep the system of further 
education in real touch with the industrial needs of the locality. 

7. To report periodically on the work of the department. 

J. Duties of headmasters, 

1. To see that the registration cards for pupils leaving school are duly filled up and 
forwarded to the director. 

2. To furnish such additional information regarding leaving pupils as may be 
required. 

3. To cooperate with the board in their special efforts to guide boys and girls into 
the continuation daws as wnwi as imasiblo after the termination of their day-srht>ol 
career, \ 

4. To arrange meetings of leaving pupils and their parents to be addressed by the 

visiting members of the board iu the month of November, or at mich other times ns ! 
is found more convenient. # ■ 

5. To address collectively before the summer holidays the senior pupils on the 
question of choice of suitable occupation and early enrollment in continuation classes. 

6. To grant to the parents of leaving pupils an interview to discuss the future of 
their children. 

7. To give hi pupils in their last year at every suitable opportunity advice regarding 
suitable employment and education. 

Duties \>f parents and pupils. 

1. To give all information required for filling up the registration cards. 

2. To make application to the hepdnaaster or director for information and guidance. 

3. Parents to see that their chiidren stay at school until suitable employment has 
been obtained. 

4. To intimate to the director particulars as to employment when it has been 
found. 


5, Parents to see that their children pass on to continuation classes, immediately 
on leaving the day school, and remain in attendance until they are eighteen years 
of age at least. V* 
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4* Suggested octitm by employers . 

1. To notify all vacancies for learners or apprentices, wherever possible, some time 

in advance. ; * «. 

2. To furnish details &s to the rate§ of wageis and conditions of employment in their 
respective trades, professions, or callings. 

3. To apply for information regarding applicants for employment. 

4. To encourage attendance oi employees at continuation classes by oik* or more 
of the following methods, viz: 

(а) Guarantee of foes. - 

(б) Special rewards. 

(c) Exemption from overtime. k 

(</) Payment of extra wages to thoae who reach a given ’standard of attainment, 
(c) Opportunities for promotion to specially qualified pupils. 

( f) Facilities to attend classes during work hours. 

(g) Direct personal interest shown by periodic visits to the continuation schools. 

( h ) Arranging meeting of workers to bo addressed by a member of the hoard and 

the organizer of continuation classes. 

5. To offer suggestions as to tlu* equipment and schemes of work for trade and tech- 
nical classes. 

VIII. MEDICAL INSPECTION AT THE START IN LIFE. 


Every part of the United Kingdom \\&$ its certifying factory 
surgeons, so . called, appointed by tho chief inspector of factories. 
There nro altogether 2,000 of these officers who are frequently also 
njcdical officers of health, and, most unfortunately, are paid for *tho 
examination of children by fees from tho employers. The duties of 
the factory surgeons, under tho Factory and Workshops Act of 1001 
and 1007, and the order of tho Secretary of State, are: 


(a) T6 examine every child or young person under the age of 1G within 7 days for 
13 days in the ruro/msos whore the surgeon's residence is more than 3 miles from the 
place of work) of his commencement of work in a factory or in any workshop where one 
or ihoro of the following processes are carried on: Filo utting, carriage building, rope 
and twine miking; brick and tile making; making of iron and steel cables, chains, 
anchors, grapnels, and.cart gear; making of nails, scrtSrs, rivets; baking bread, biscuits, 
or confectionery; fruit preserving; making, altering, ornamenting, finishing, or 
repairing wearing apparel by the aid of the treadle flowing machines. 

(b) To make certain examinations and inquiries in connection with accidents, 
workmen's compensation cases and dangerous trades. 


It should ho noted that, under tho Factory and Workshops Act, a 
workor under tho age of 36 must bo roexamined each time lie changes 
his place of employment. “Half-tunors,^* that most pitiful class of 
spent children, must also bo reoxamirted when they commencQ 
employment as “ full-timers. M Something like 500,000 examina- 
tions are made annually. In 1910 nearly 8,500 children were rejected 
as being physically unfit for employment. In about 0^)00 cases the 
surgeons exercised their powers with more or less care under tho 
Factory and Workshops Act (190*) to grant “ conditional certificates/ 
21310 *— 14 - 
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e. g., pass tho child for employment subject to exclusion 4rom certain 
processes .entailing danger. In 1911 tho number of young persons 
rejected from employment amounted to 10,000. Somo juvenile 
advisory committees have undertaken to follow up cases of hoys and 
girls rejected by the certifying surgeons and to find them suitable 
employment if any employment is, desirable. There is very groat 
need of coordinating t ho activities of factory surgeons, mfedical offi- 
cers, and tho advisory committees. No one moro keenly appreci- 
ates tho present unsatisfactory situation than does Sir George New^ 
man, tho chief medical officer of the board of education. In the 
U nited Ivingdonq as in thol nited States, there lias been little intelli- 
gent effort to correlate the work of employment health inspection with 
tho social needs' of t ho children. 

Cooperation is essential from every viewpoint.. There is nothing 
to prevent the child rejected at the factory gate by the factorv sur- 
geon from obtaining employment in an occupation outsido tho fac- 
tory act and removed from any legal scrutiny, employment often 
infinitely more harmful physically than that from which he has been 
rejected. Because tho home and tho school figure so little in tho 
present methods of medical factory inspection, tho rejected child is 
frequently unable to explain to the parent, the physician’s reason for 
rejection. The factory act stipulates that a written explanation 
of the reason for rejection shall bo given, but this provision is a dead 
letter. An exceptional illustration of tho cooperation here suggested 
may bo found in the efficient work of the medical officer (school) for 
Dewsbury. In this instance there is the fort unat o fact that tho modi- *■ 
cal officer* is also the certifying factory surgeon, a situation which 
gives him the opportunity to see the child in school boforo employ- 
ment, and in tho places of employment at the time of boing engaged. 

This physician has made it his business, wholly on his own initiative, 
to notify the Dewsbury advisory committee for juvenile employment, 
of tho rejections made which needed tho attention of tho committee. 
The committee’s secretary or some member visits tho parent until 
the children obtain suitable employment or medical treatment. In 
addition to giving information of rojcctod cases, another group of 
children are also reported to the advisory committee. A certifying 
factory surgeon meets with certain children who may have somo defect 
which careful treatment can remedy and thus prevent later and more 
serious’ obstacles to passing a medical inspection. 

Tho following table shows the cases of nil kinds reported by the 
Dewsbury certifying factory surgeon to the advisory committee and 
dealt with dufing tho, year 1911 to April, 1912: 

Cases notified as rejected from employment 52 

Cases whore conditions have improved and the children are now in m . 
suitable employment 19 
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Case** where children have received medintl treatment and are now 

in suitable employment 31 

Case* of children unfit for employment .. . . . . 2 

^ Cane* of delicate children in employment notified I. . . . . 24 

i Total number of cases rejected and delicate visited a ml rej>nrbed oi^. 76 


The following is tin interesting table of Jnses in connection with the 
Dewsbury work, interesting because o£*ffe fonunenls recorded on the 
coiulitioiml certificates: 

Year. KeuMin | Work allowwi. Work forffiildcii. 


I'.kh 1 . lateral curvature of apine j 

! 2. Detective vision j 

l'.*w 1. Defective vision. Literul 11 vs- , 

tugmuu (congenital) 


Mentally sonunvluit dull. 
Too young 


Small mature 1 

Do * 

l.eft knock-knee ; 

. Operation fortiernia years ago J 
Sruall stature * I 


Attend loom 

Folding tilankatfl 

Simple luuidwork. and gen- ] 
eyil errand work in patent- 1 
‘glazing factory. 

Paper-box making by hand. 

Making firewood into bun- : 
dies. 

Krrand l»oy 

. .do 

Fringing nmchute. as this ‘ 
allows silting. | 

Ordinary work j 

(living in 1 


I lV 

!iM2 ! I. 


K nock -k nee. .. 
Heart (li u ease. 
Smallatature. 


Sew t)u H our mi l 'louses.. 

do 

1 (living in 


D<> Windirfl;.. . 


;t. Dost laparotomy scar . 


bight work in conmvlion 
with printing. 


Not to lift heavy baskets, etc. 

Machine work. 

Work with machinery. 

Anything to do with cutting or 
machinery of any kind. 

Not to chop wood, work nt ma- 
chinery, or carry heavy weights. 

Do. 

Do. 

Work necessitating proton-ed 
standing. 

No lifting or carrying weights. 

No weight lirune or work with 
machinery In motion. 

Not to use machines. 

Do. 

Nothing else in connection with 
weaving. 

Noth ing entail ing overreach ing 
or weight lifting. 

Prolonged standing or machine 
work . 


The Dewsbury advisory committee has much* tin investigation not 
only of Working children, but also of school children who work out 
of hours, an evil which dot's not as a rule come to the notice of the 
medical or any other officers. 

These surveys of the range of employments in which children are 
found, and of the working hours of children whose* energies aro pre- 
sumed to be dedicated to the State in the work of growth and self- 
improvement, are suggestive of the possible* disclosures, once advis- 
ory committees, schools, and medical officers unite, as they should 
in a comprehensive policy of protecting youth. There have been 
not a few investigations intu.the physical condition of working 
school children. While differences in the health of such children 
ha vo been found to be dependent in part upon the n attire of the occu- 
pation the strain, confinement, etc., all indications point to begin- 
ning work at too early an age as a prime sourco of ^jakdown and 
later incapacity. Thcro is a wealth of suggestive * material to be 
found in t}ie reporfs and investigation of a number of school medical 
officers. One of them will be briefly summarized. 

(a) Paper boys, 80. Get np betw^lfii 6.30 and 6 a. m.; usually have a piece of 
bread and perhaps spmo tea before they leave home; h oaten to the etation or news- * 
Agent's ahop, which may be a a much as 2 miles away from their homes, for bandies 

? 
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l of papt»ra, take the papers to various hoimee; length of round varies; time taken varies 

i accordingly from 1 1o 2$ bourn; then a hasty breakfast at homo beforo going to school. 

\ Many of the boys have an owning round also. The average wage is 2s, Gd. per week; 

;; some of the boys who sell papers, in addition to delivering them to regular customers, 

\ get a commisflion on the number sold, and earn from 4d. to Gd’, per week. Their 

j corroded average height was 1 inch, and weight 2} pounds less than those of the 383 

li boys not employed wut of sch6ol hours. Slight spinal curvaturo was found to be 

1 more frequent among these boys than among those employed otherwise, owing to the 

l heavy bundles of papers carried . 

| '('■>) Milk boys, 37.* Get up between 4.30 and 5.30 a. m.; have a morsel of food 

^ before leaving home, rounds generally take 3 hours nr longer, afterwards a hurnei] 

break fast, often eaten on tin* way to school. Some of those boys go around again dur- 
j big the dinner hour, Borne when afternoon school is over. Their average wage in 2s. 

Gd. per week. The corrected average height of these boys was 1 inch*. and weight X 
j id lees than those of the 383 boys not employed. Those who had worked for two 

| years or more were found to ho 2 inch oh and 3 pounds below the average. 

[ (r) hmuul boys, <>6. These boys spend most of their spare lime in the dinner hour 

t tunl in the evening in delivering parcels or baskets of provisions; they often carry 

I heavy weights, and are apt to take very hurried meals. • They generally earn 2s. or 

•j ' 2s. Od. a week. Their average height and weight were not found to differ much from 

f the normal, but some wlio.had worked for two years or mere were found to be as much 

j as 1J inches and 5 pounds below normal. 

{<!) lloubo boys, 77. Kmployed in the early mornings to clean boola and knives, 

• carry coals and in private bouses. Get up ulmut G.30; work for 1 or 2 hours 

i before school; are often provided with breakfast by their employee. They earn 

about 2s. a week. These are picked boys who work under good conditions. Those 
examined were found to be on the average J inch taller and 2 pounds heavier than the 
j * nonemploycd boys. 

j (r) boys employed in miscellaneous occupations, e, g., garden laiys ami barber's 

| boys, 41. Little or no difference was found between these and the nonemploycd 

! boys, l 

j (/) Boys employed on Saturdays, ami sometimes Sundays iw golf caddies or ;r> 

errand boys (38) were found to be of normal height and weight for their age, * 

! The success of the experiment in Dewsbury has led the advisory 

committees in other places to seek the cooperation . of certifying 
surgeons. Some sort of cooperation has been secured or prflfcisod 
; in Huddersfield, Leeds, Halifax, Nottingham, Northampton, and 

in other towns. Wn Huddersfield the oducatutfi committee passed 
a resolution authorizing the school nurses to assist the secretary of 
the juvenilis employment udvisory committee in following up cases, 
i The relation of medical supervision to the right start in vocation 

i is clear enough. Inspection at the leaving stage is indisj&isahlc. 

All vocational counseling, labor cxchango service, and aftercare 
s must take their cue from the physician's report. Examination at 

| this' stage reveals the results of school life, homo environment, inci- 

dental employment, and the inheritance of the candidate for a calling. 
This examination, furthermore, is of peculiar interest to the English 
people, because the children of this ago are nearing the insurable 
ago under the Insurance Act. . At no r othcr period in a youth's life 
is medical supervision more necessary, and from a public viewpoint 

: V ■■■■.- • •. : .* .* 
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more urgent. The prevailing practice in all the countries studied, 
as with our own, shows a too slight regard for this vital matter. The 
whole scheme of factory legislation, vocational schools, and social 
legislation hi general, rests on insecure foundations if the medical 
supervision of ad ol<* scent workers is inefficient. Medical investiga- 
tions in England have shown that physically unfit children are liable 
to n high degree of accident in the course of their work. An intrinsic 
value in medical supervision is that it supplies a method of individual 
selection of the worker, something no general provisions, 'such as 
liietoi^ net#, enn as well accomplish. 

The Employment of Children Act, MHW, contains tlu* following 
provision*; 

A child !-hall -not he employed in lilt, carry, or move unylhlng ho heavy to he 
likely to caiiHO injury to the child. • * 

A child hIuiII not be employed in airy occupation likely iu he injurions to his life, 
limb, health, or education, regard being had to bin physical condition. 

If lho local authority no ml to the employer of any child u certificate signed hy a 
registered medical practitioner that the lifting, carrying, or moving of any Hperifiod 
weight is likely to eaune injury to the child, or that any specified occupation i/likely 
to he injnrioiiR to tho life, limb, health, or education of the child, the certificate shall 
he admissible as evidence in any PiibHcqiient proceeding against, the employer in 
respect of the employment of the child. 

^rhe local Authority is thus given Ample power medically to guide 
tho young work seeker. Instances ah* unfortunately too few where 
the physician 1ms thoroughly exercised this power. 

\^lmt limy ‘yet he accepted as a necessity in the English scheme 
of vocational Assistance is the. appointment of special medical officers 
for the advispry committees, who shall act in A coordinate capacity 
with the school medical officer And the factory sVirgcon. Theno 
medical advisers would probably he assigned, to work in connection 
with all the various types of schools, such as evening schools and 
trade schools, rfnd with the children who use the labor exchanges. 

Inspection at the place or time of employment goes °j£ t part way. 
The child-helping scheme's so extensive throughout England and 
Scotland need above all else, the reenforcement of a medical depart- 
ment with full powers to investigate occupations in their relation 
t.o a sound physical development. The absence of a medical research 
arid health guidance department in almost all vocational assistance 
enterprises is responsildo for much of their ineffectiveness. 


IX. COMMENTS. 


7 riio preceding pages have attempted to show tho magnitude of. the 
schemes now under way in England aud in Scotland and to set forth 
tins details so far as possible by nratns of original documents. : Diffi- 
culties in the development of tho^c schemes have necessarily absorbed *.■ 
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the energies hundreds of people interested in boys and girls. To 
carry out a national project whereby eVfcry boy and girl and parents 
may learn what the employments are, and how to qualify for the 
desirable opportunities, has been a labor of immense difficulty, as it 
has been of social and educational value. 

Information is being collected about Juvenile employment which 
in time will be of immense use in further legislation. The \v9rk of 
the volunteers, who are getting both experience and training in their 
association with the advisory committees of I h$r schools, will hi time 
become the nucleus of important movements for improving tho eon- 
^ ditioqs of juvenile employment. The devoted volunteer service is 
certain to wort out a technique through more definite schemes of 
preparation for tho important duties it involves. The fact should be 
borne in miud that advice, training, or placement can not alono reform 
tho existing unsatisfactory conditions* of child employment. There 
is much to be said in favor of the labor exchange, whether it^l>o for 
juveniles or adults. It is certain social waste to leave the labor 
jnarket unorganized. From the viewpoint of the child-welfare 
worker, however, and of the educator, the* success of a placement 
scheims lies not in the increasing number of vacancies which are filled, 
but in the diminishing of tho causes which send young people into 
premature employment. Working conditions are only slightly and in- 
directly affected by tho kindly supervision of an advisory board. It 
may be that in time certain labor exchanges, through exceptionally 
powerful advisory committees, will control the local labor supply to 
tho extent of. compelling more favorable conditions precedent to 
placement, but this is a long, uncertain, and roundabout method. 

Experience teaches that legislative action alone can best cope 
effectively with so complex a situation. Evening industrial training 
for young workers can not be regarded as moio than a passing solu- 
tion. The growing tendency in tho most advanced American school 
systems is to exclude children under 17 from the evening schools. In 
the- minority report of the royal commission on tho poor laws will be 
found several paragraphs which sustain this position. The report 
states : 

Useful m evening continuation classes may be to particular individuals, it is im- 
possible for boys who are exhausted by a whole day’s toil to obtain either physical 
training or tho necessary technical •duration. Wo have, therefore r come to tho con- 
clusion that if wo want to turn into competent and trained workmen the 300,000 boys 
who imw annually in tho V nited Kingdom start wage earning at something or other, 
there is only one plan. Wepuist shorten the legally permissible hours of employ- 
ment for boys, and we must require them to' spend the hours so sot free in physical 
and technological training. 

This report, theroforQ, recommends: 

(1) The statutory' prohibition of tho employment of any boy r in 
any occupation below the, age of 15. N J 
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(2) The limitation of the hours of employment of* any youth 
under 18, 

(3) The compulsory attendance of boys between 1 o and 18 at a 

suit aide public’ institute, giving physical training und technical 
education. , * 

E^ery vocation scheme for the benefit of young people must inevi- 
tably reach these conclusions. Both the voluntary principle and the 
principle of benevolence break down- or are thoroughly ineffective 
when confronted with the large mass of children whose energies and 
futures need to be protected. Nor can apprenticeship be regarded 
as a solution of the juvenile employment problem. England, like 
America, is quite in the dark as to what skilled and unskilled occu- 
pations really arc, and consequently is little prepared to formulate . 
the kind of training needed^ Moreover, there has been during the 
last half century an ever-increasing demand for low-skilled labor as. a 
substitute for tfie handworker employed before the widespread appli- 
cation x)f power, ingenious machinery, and new systems of operation. 

It is of course true that the right working out of the present labor 
registry and advisory plans must help better working conditions, as 
has been the case in the post-office messenger-boy service. But the . 
fact remains that industry will continue to use an enormous and in- 
creasing amount of unskilled or partially skilled labor, and it is inevi-* 
table that a large number of young people, probably, the vast major- 
ity, will for a long time find their only opportunities in this field. 

The most immediate problem with respect to^ these children is not 
an extension of evening training facilities so much as it is a thorough- 
going ychemc of protection; not the acquisition of manual skill, as it 
is the conservation of their physical and moral vitality. Industry 
holds out diminishing educative possibilities. In the majority of 
occupations, indeed, there is no place for apprenticeship. Yet serv- 
ice to an individual or a group of individuals is none the less valuable 
because it fails to solve the problems of a multitude. It is much to be 
hoped that the excellent-skilled apprenticeship and employment com- 
mittees of London and the provinces will extend their stark. They 
are helping many yuuog people to more favorable start in life than 
would have been possible for them without this assistance, while in the 
performance of their duties those committees are gathering useful data 
as to modern industrial conditions. , Their members have been inval- 
uable, too, in the development of tho plans of the boards of trade and * 
education. Apprenticesliip provisions should by all means bo fur- 
thered, but as a general scheme furthering tho present stage of no n- 
edueativo and subdivided employments, it is an impossibility. . What 
tljp schools must^ask of employers, however, in view ''of* industry's 
vanished old-time educational returns, is at least a revival^of the 
spirit and the motive in what was best in tho old apprenticeship. ^ The / v 
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employer's contribution to this end is made up of two important fac- 
tors; ho must provide the leisure, through shortened workdays, and 
givo his practical cooperation to the school authorities, who are bound 
to take in hand the drifting adolescent. Sooner than many people 
realize, the schools will be required definitely to perform some of the 
functions which have hitherto been distributed among such agencies 
as the homo and shop. To accomplish this, the schools must undergo 
changes, as they have already changed in response to other social de- 
mands made upon them for a generation past. Comprehensive voca- 
tional assistance through specially trained teachers and others must 
become a part of the new machinery of service— service which should 
begin in the elementary -grades and continue at least to the period of 
young manhood and womanhood. This seems to be tho conviction of 
thoughtful people everywhere. 

There are committees with no very deep conception of their duties. 
Critics of the Board of Trade point to them as arguments against the 
entire scheme. It is true that some committees and some - bureaus 
do the perfunctory and conventional work of superficial advising and 
job finding. Btit it is hardly just to indulge in sweeping condemna- 
tion because there is lack of vision and understanding in particular 
instances. The best of thy committees know that the school age 
must be raised, that volunteer advisory service must at least bo reen- 
forced by the responsible service of the paid specialist, that oppor- 
tunities for vocational training must bo indefinitely' extended, that 
young workers should attend compulsory, daytime vocational and 
other educational courses, and that no young 'people should be em- 
ployed except through the direction and with the guidance and super- 
vision of juvenile advisory committees. 

The question is sometimes asked as to tho place of tho parent in so 
comprehensive a pian of helping children vocationally. Those who 
face the facts of modem life know too well how littlo tho parent figures 
as n directive influence under present conditions. The children prac- 
tically do all the deciding, the parents even remaining in denso igno- 
rance oftentimes as to what their children, arc doing. Among the 
contributions of the vocational-assistance movements in America, 
England, Scotland, and Germany not the least are the awakening of 
an efficacious sense of responsibility on tho part of parents and the 
fresh guidance resources brought into tho home. 

X. NOTES ON GERMANY. 

Although German literature on the subject of vocational counsel- 
ing and the choice of a life career is considerable, and some of it of a • 
most -thorough and excellent character, there is at the present time 
s e than a beginning of distinct and. organized activity in this 

ield. -Qerman social enterprise has epneeraed itself^thua far largely, 
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among other things, with the immense task of establishing the con- 
. tinuation and part-time school system, which has become a world 
model, and the system of labor bureaus which placo boys and girls 
who seek work. 

Nevertheless the schools have not been indifferent to the career 
problems of the children. - Before the school-leaving period draws 
near, and shortly before the fourteenth birthday, teachers and others 
call attention to the various wage-earning opportunities open to the 
children. They describe the supplementary training provisions of 
the municipality and the procedure in getting work through the 
labor exchange. In a few cities and towns municipal vocational 
information offices have been started — usually in connection with 
some well-established ugency, such as the statistical bureau — for the 
purpose of advising parents,' children, and teachers as to industrial 
conditions, the state of the labor market, and the nature of the 
demand for workers. These “consultation hours for parents ,’ ’ so 
called, are among the most interesting and promising activities in 
the recent German movement for^ organized vocational guidance. A 
notable instance of this type of work is to be found in the city of 
Ilulle, where the director of the statistical bureau, Dr. Wolff, has for 
several years conducted on his own initiative a department for 
vocational counseling. The abundant economic material of the 
office is made available to those who seek information as to the nature 
of various employments. Office hours are advertised when the 
director or an assistant will be found on duty for vocational coun- 
seling. 

The schools ^ too, are keenly interested in preventing the children 
p£rom becoming careless job seekers, and they take a personal interest 
^in directing children to tho nearest labor exchange and to other place- 
ment agencies. Parents are invited beforo the children leave school 
to attend informal conferences, at which a brief talk is given-to point 
out the mischief of drifting into employment without forethought 
and plan. Pamphlets are often distributed showing what the various 
occupations are apd their educational requirements; also the institu- 
tions, public and private, which give tho required training. Specific 
advice is avoided by German teachers, who realize that giving occu- 
pational information is the work of a specialist and that people unpre- 
pared for this task should not assume the serious responsibility it 
entails. The school authorities nevertheless endeavor to use their 
^influence in securing attendance of tho leaving* children at the labor 
bureau until they have been placed. 

Once started in employment, the boy, and in some places th# girl, 
will be required to attend the appropriate continuation or part-time 
vocational school for two or three years four or. six hours a week. 
If the boy is in mercantile work he will go to & coimneroial school; ] 
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and if in industry he will attend courses dealing with the practical or 
related theoretical work of his trade. For that army of children who 
are in unskilled callings classes are formed to give instruction in 
subjects common to a large group of miscellaneous occupations and 
helpful also in developing character and citizenship. • 

The question as to what further instruction a boy or girl is to receive 
is settled by the nature of the employment undertaken. ' Therefore, 
it is not the choice of a career which confronts the average German 
schoolboy, but the question as to how well he will do the work he is 
almost destined for.. To be sure, the children have some choice as 
between entering the ranks of the skilled or the unskilled pursuits, the 
latter paying children, as is everywhere the ease, relatively more attrac- 
tive wages than the former. But for the most part, the social and eco- 
nomic position of the children settles the general class of emplovraents 
wliich they are likely' to go intn. 

In this fact lies the explanation for the absence thus far in Ger- 
many of a schomo of guidance comprehensive and supported by law. 
Guidance, it lias boon thought, was a somewhat needless procedure 
in the case of young pebplo whose career was more or leas a predeter- 
mined matter. Recent events show tlie discontent of thinking Ger- 
mans with such a mischievous assumption and the situation which it 
has created. Mar^y towns aie distributing occupational handbooks 
and, a largo number of social agencies are working for organized 
schemes of vocational information and guidance to precede the 
employment stage. 


Certain far-reaching changes in industrial conditions have brought 
about the new demand for vocational guidance. Germany’s most 
successful part-time vocational schools nre to be found whore tjie 
factory system hat not yet transformed the old-time methods of pro) 
duction. In southern Germany, where shops employing from 10 to 50 
workers are tho prevalent type, apprenticeship is still ;i possibility. 
Individual skill counts f#T much where the worker is not altogether 
a process or an automatic worker. Initiative and manual' dexterity 
find scope in the small shop, whore often a variety. of tasks are.to bo 
performed by an individual. This is not the case in the factory- 
dotted areas of north Germany. • 

The parl-time school as ,n State enterprise in apprenticeship train- 
ing is only a logical continuation of the system which, the employers 
themselves not very long ago supported in self-interest and managed 
as part of their function. 

.. But “ the rapid changes, from small to large methods of produc- 
tion, from a rural and semirural to an urban and mobib population, 
aiid with increasing subdivision of labor, an apprenticeship system 
can not alone meet the needs of thousands of ybung people facing the 
Wage-earning life. Nor does the apprenticeship system, even though 
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supplemented by the* vocational school, assure a right start in life for 
all classes of children. Criticism has therefore grown in volume, Mid 
in the public addresses of leading German economists, educators, and 
social workers will be found cogent arguments for the establishment 
of supplementary guidance plans to help children and parents. 

Despite the admirable placement and training provisions to be 
found in a number of German States, the fact remains that there 
is an unregulated and menacing drift of young people into trades, 
a drift which causes oversupply of workers in some industries, 
while in others there is a scarcity of workers. The economic results 
of this chaos have been pointed out at recent conventions of econ- 
omists and labor organisations; The probable breakdown of train- 
ing provisions and a condition of chronic unemployment and 
underemployment for a large percentage of the workers are the 
consequences. Thinking Germans no longer rely on the law Af 
supply and demand to work magic in correcting the malad just menu 
The tendency on the part of those leaving school to make straight^ 
for the immediately profitable unskilled occupatiop^C threatens the 
efficacy and appeal of the vocational school. In ttfc trade anti labor 
census of 19&7 there were 350,000 young people noted as employed in 
miscellaneous callings, aside from the familiar trades. Of these not 
more than about 150,000 had had any vocational training, the rest 
being employed as helpers, in no need of specific efficiency training. 
There is no reason to believe that the number of such neglected 
factors in the working population has diminished. On the contrary, 
all indications point not only to an increase in, their number, but 
to the possibility of a majority of young workers finding themselves 
beforo many years in the ranks of the blind-alley workers. Neither 
well-disposed individuals nor local communities are strong enough 
to deal with a situation whose roots are deep and wide. For this 
reason a number of experiments have been undertaken for the purpose 
of trying out what it is hoped may lead to* a State-wide or Federal 
plan for vocational guidance. 

Of late years, in Munich and in Pforzheim, parents, teachers, 
physicians, and officers of the labor bureau and labor unions have T 
cooperated in conferences for the purpose of emphasizing the 
thoughtful selection of life work and of calling attention to "loss 
familiar and to overcrowded trades. Several labor organizations, too, 
havo attempted a counseling service, but with little success, owing ^ 
to thoir inability to give this work the time and resources which it 
requires. In 1908 tho Halle bureau of statistics, already mentioned, 
opened its office evenings to information seekers. The schools 
were notified of the bureau's readiness to give information as to 
wages, conditions, and apprenticeship requirements of tho various 
industries in the city; A secretary now keeps records of the advice 
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given and endeavors to follow the progress of the children who 
have beep counseled. The local labor bureau, of course, mediates 
in placing the children. The organizer of this experiment, Dr. Wolff, 
believes that the chilcFs’natural counselors, the parents, are often 
too busy and too little informed as to the nature. of the various * 
employments to bo effective advisers. Parents 1 consultation hours 
were therefore established in the director's office to enable fathers 
and mothers to discuss with experts the vocational problems of their 
children. The consultation office has been open also to adults who 
sought information about various trades and conditions. The work ; 
has developed beyond the stage of mere information giving, definite [ 
suggestions being now given to young applicants, based on the 
bureau's study of Itlieir educational equipment, health, personal f 
inclinations, and the financial condition of the family. When the 
decision is finally made by the parent and child, the help of the 
bureau is sought in securing an opening, and especially an Appren- 
ticeship opportunity for the boy. Private agencies and individuals 
are often enlisted in the search for a promising place. The bureau 
of statistics endeavors to keep its advisory material fresh by .frequent, 
study of the labor market, of demand and supply, and the-promising 
avenues of employment. A record is kept of employers who will 
cooperate in an apprenticeship agreement. V arious trades and. 
commercial organizations have been enlisted in s assigning members to 
give public lectures on the various trades, businesses, and pro- 
fessions. In 1908, the year of opening, 27 applicants made use of 
the Halle consultation hours; 54 in 1909; 79 in 1910; and 104 in 
1911. The range of visitors to the office has now grown to include, 
a large number of business men, manufacturers, teachers, and public 
officials who desire help in a large variety of occupational problems. 

Of 264 individuals counseled during the first three years of the con- 
sultation' hours' service, 128 had had only elementary schooling, 
while the others were distributed among the higher schools. Two- 
thirds of all who applied were 14 years of age or Under. Kighty-five 
were star let I in life under apprenticeship arrangements. 

Halle has not neglected. its girls. Consultation hours for girl 
apprentices have been started by a body of public-spirited women, 
while the task of starting girls as domestic servants is looked after 
by the housewives' association of the city. Halle’s example has been 
followed by half ft dozen other cities, the statistical bufeaus, which 
in Germany represent a high type of efficiency, 'usually acting as 
centers of vocational information for schools, parents, and children. 

At the conventions held during recent years by associations 
labor-exchange officials, of economists and social workers, notably 
those held in Dusseldorf in 1910, and more recently in' Breslau and 
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Elberfeld, the papers which attracted particular notice were tin, 
advocating municipal vocation bureaus. 

This proposal has, borne fruit, for we find similar recommendations 
appearing in the political platforms of various parties, especially in 
relation to social policies for cities and towns. In August, 1913, 
Dusseldorf opened a guidance office for the city and surrounding 
districts, accompanied by placement bureaus for apprentices. Frank- 
fort is carrying on a series of motion-picture lectures showing the 
various employments, the object being to interest boys and girls in 
thinking about their future vocations. The Berlin labor-bureau 
central office conducts public motion-picture shows with a like 
purpose, the' first of these having been given in May, 1913. In 
1912 the Ijeipzig manufacturers, association started a guidance 
bureau for yij^g people. In this enterprise they have not had the 
support of tnFworkingmen, for one reads in their organ, the Leipzig 
Labor Daily (Leipziger Volkszcitung) of May 14 and 15: ‘‘The 

vocational-guidance bureau ought not to be in the hands of an 
employers' organization untjl wc secure a very effective Jaw for the 
protection of apprentices against overwork and underpay;” and 
'‘Such bureau should be a State or municipal institution.” 

% Tlujre are other advisory' offices throughout Germany, too numer- 
ous indeed to record in this brief survey of significant beginnings in 
organized vocational guidance inspired by social service %ims. 
Some of these offices are supported by pliilantliropic societies, some 
are connected with established charities, some are employers’ devices 
to get more suitable employees, and others are slight experiments 
looking to a public undertaking <tf the work. 



The vocational guidance service of some of the German labor 
bureaus has been so excellent that ft brief account of their work will 
be of interest. In Strassburg, since 1902, the municipal labor bureau 
has endeavored^ with the official support and direction' of labor or- 
ganizations and the? eh amber of commerce, to start boys in life as 
well as possible. The control committee is made up of employers 
and employees from various occupations of the district. This com- 
mittee seeks information as to suitability of the employers who 
announce the vacancies. All boys who are about to leave school, 
whether with wotfc in prospect or not, are obliged to report them- 
selves with their parent to the labor bureau, the school officials tak- 
ing pains to secure this attendance. The teacher distributes cards 
to be filled in by all the boys and girls leaving the elementary schools, 
and their parents are summoned for an evening conference with the 
school authorities, who explain the purpose of the cards. Within a 
few days the. cards must be taken to (he labor bureau. Ei 
leaving time is examined by the health officer as to, 
condition, and notes are entered upon the boy's card. 


boy at 
^physical 
card is 
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examined by the labor bureau officials, as well as by employ era* com- 
mitted. All boys and girls report bark regularly with«their con- 
trol cards until they have been placed as suitably as circumstances 
permit. To help in cases where poverty would force an unwise 
choice of employment, scholarship grants, or subsidies, have been 
started with Government aid, and there are other instances of special 
financial assistance to start the boy properly. 

The Muni ch labor bureau, like that of Strassburg, just described, 
works in intelligent cooperation with the school department. The 
boys go out of school to ft large variety of apprenticeship openings, 
such as mechanics, bakers, locksmiths, woodworkers, etc. They 
are carefully examined medically. Every effort is tnade to prevent 
waste and drifting in undertaking employment. The German 
people have a horror of waste in any form, particularly the waste 
due to 'intermittent employment . Everywhere vocational advice 
stresses the importance of preparation for permanent work. ^ 

Germany, like England and our own country, is not without its 
grievous problems of child labor. Not. all the children can avail 
theme elves of the advice given; and there are instances enough of 
parents who ate ignorant and irresponsible. Efforts toward hotter 
regulation of juvenile employment, the raising of the compulsory 
school age, and the prohibition of certain employments to minors are 
energetically going forward. Nevertheless, Germany has laid 
foundations of social and educational policy which are of immense 
assistance in the present efforts for vocational guidance. It is a 
truism in German educational thought, that no occupation, whatever, 
may bo its character or problems of organizations, can he permitted to 
go on indifferent to the developmental needs of its young workers. 
Compulsion has long been looked upon. at. least in some parts of 
Germany, as the foundation of success in any scheme of training 
young workers. This principle is becoming the universal practice 
in the Empire. Influenced by this, there are advocates of a like 
policy with respect to tho start in life of the bop and girls; that is 
to say, while decision musGalway necessarily he a free act, and besides 
the free act of parent and child, there should be suitable provision, 
publicly supported, for the supplying of vocational information%nd 
expert guidance to young people who are headed for employpaent. 
While the industrial field is an object of special emphasis with the 
leadfs in the German movement, fhere is no failure to recognize the 
faot^hat such guidance is indispensable to all career seekers, whether 
in the professions, commerce; trades*, or Government service. 

When contrasted with the widespread organization of counseling 
service in the United Kingdom, the foregoing account of German 
beginnings would seem to indicate a rather tardy recognition of the 
problems which confront Jho school childron at the transition stage. 
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Such impression would not do justice to the facts. The 1 is 

that in no other country is there a larger body of intellcctu Jers 

who have been thinking deeply on this transition problem. Uni- 



versity professors, recognized authorities in social and civic affairs, 
distinguished economists, party leader?, publicists, and men and 
women at the forefront of advance move. >ents in the Empire are 
among the conspicuous participants in the beginnings which this 
chapter has only briefly sketched. 


: Some of the instructive experiments by school and other agencies 

abroad have now been described and their social hearing noted. 
This final chapter will attempt to suggest an outline for an American 
school policy with respect to the relation of our schools to the Start 
in life of their children, profiting so far as possible by the lessons and 
cautions of foreign experience. In the absence thus far in this 
country of considerable experience in connecting schools with em- 
ployment and in organizing safeguards for the start in life, it is of 
course obvious that little more than a tentative draft of a policy 
and of the possible next steps can be ventured; yet for all that 
actual practice may suggest in the way of detail, machinery, and 
administration, there are certain principles, fundamental to any 
service connected with the start in life. Experienced social workers, 
educators who make their school w ;k function as social service, and 
efficient workers connected with the movements for vocational 
guidance and education are in no doubt as to the need of taking the. 
next steps and as to wlmt at least one or two of these steps should be. 

To competent students of the problems considered in this study, 
is clear that a thorough scheme of vocational advising and of 
training necessarily involves provisions for placement, for supai^^* 
vision, and for methods of organized study which aro calculated to 
. yield material for enlightening public opinion and for legislative 
* action. Vocational service of any kind is so large an undertaking 
that specialized phases of it may well occupy the whole time of any 
organization, but it is submitted that any schenio of Vocational 
service which does not in some way come in direct contact with the 
ptpblems connected with the actmal start in lifo of youth is in danger 
of finding itself an unreal undertaking, busied with lifeless abstrac- 
tions regarding shadowy beings, instead of men, women, and 
children. 

Participation, then, is here advocated os fundamohtal to any 
successful scheme of vocational service; such participation as we 
know, to be the best feature of. the neighborhood worker’s activities. 
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Contact with the practical world insures that salutary concreteness 
of criticism and appraisal which sound growth requires. Some 
personal touch with boys and girls and men and women, and the 
trying out of one s theories and capacities as a vocational counselor 
in real experience, are the key to successful vocational assistance. 

Workers in the fields of vocational education and guidance, there- 
fore, whether they be in vocational schools, labor exchanges, advisory 
committees, or vocational guidance enterprises, are expected to face 
- their task from two standpoints when helping young people to a start 
in life. They are forced, necessarily, to deal with the working world 
as they find it, and they are equally obligated to lllumjjie their work 
with an ideal of what ought to be the conditions. A knowledge of 
existing conditions is the foundation of the daily, personal sendee, 
which a vocational agency is called upon to reh(ler; but without the 
corrective of a social vision any vocational scheme, whatever may 
be its immediate practical benefits, can hardly be regarded us an 
important instrument of human conservation. The knowledge here 
suggested cun not be based on mere fragmentary accumulation of 
many kinds of occupational details, gUthered in the course of visits 
to work places; it must he knowledge founded on organized data 
♦ gathered oy the specialist trained in the technique of vocational in- 
vestigation. The vision and ideal here suggested must not he a 
vague and futile longing for something different, hut an intelligent 
purpose founded on clear sight of a goal, and expressing itself in 
aggressive and telling w'ays. 

]t is now* trite to say that school life is sharply ended at, the option 
of children who go to work ns soon as the law' will let them. Like- 
wise is it now a truism that this leaving time has been mostly neg- 
lected and the children exposed to peculiar dangers. The child’s 
entry into working life has not been on the whole Jooked upon as a 
special concern of the school. Individual teachers and school 
principals have always, doubtless, taken an* interest in individual 
children, or even in entire classes. But, outside a few cities in this 


country, one will not find any systematic and worth-while effort^) 
compile and interpret the work histories’ of children who have left 
school for employment; and few' indeed are tho agencies which con- 
cern themselves with the transition problems of youth in tho abyss 
between school and work. There are, to bo sure, the vocational 
schools and vocational departments of our high schools,' which, as ft 
matter of course, are more or less active in securing employment for 
those whom they have trained. Not many & school has gone beyond 
the mere placement stage for its pupils, and not many huve srru- 
tinizecLthe occupations suffi dently to influence their own curriculum. 
But if tho vocational schools, close to, work conditions though they 
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presumably are, and more pressingly required than other types* of 
schools to concern themsefves with the start in life, have, on thewhole, 
so little organized the machinery and formulated the principles of 
service in helping young people during the transition period, what 
shall we sav as to the public schools generally ? 

The children who leave the schools of our country, whether they 
graduate or drop out, are obliged to find themselves, somehow or 
j ot her, as workers. Th< schools have done little, specifically, to 
point the wav. In a sense, the schools deseryo much praise for the 
j lit tie- .they have been doing toward a vocational start in life; for with 

j "° resources, time, or preparation, their efforts in this difficult field 

could only have been absurdly inadequate and possibly harmful. 
Several causes account for the failure on the part of the public to 
support the schools in organizing the much needed start-in-life 
service. In the first place, the schools have been kept so busy with 
what is called preparing for life, that the teachers have been given no • 
leisure % more active contact with that life. On the whole, the 
American public has not called too vigorously for such vital partici- 
pation on the part of the teachers!** In fact, the situation has not 
been greatly encouraging to that growing number of teachers who 
are disheartened over much of the present lifeless routine of fitting 
for lif^ The community has been, on the whoje, too little alive to 
the moral hazards and the hard perplexities which the young job 
seeker experiences. Finally, a persistent idea regards. work seeking 
l an d employment as a private concern of the individual, and the 
employment bargain and all that follows it as nothing more than the 
personal affair of the bargaining parties. 

Now our best practice and belief continually belie this obsolete 
notion. That society feels its vital stake in all that attaches to- the 
employment contract, particularly of minors, is abundantly demon- 
strated by the great variety of protective measures going forward, I 
such as school-working certificates, health and. factory inspection] 
licensing rules for employment agencies, and the increasing-number of 
child-labor laws and of State-aided vocational training opportunities. ' 
The English system of juvenile advisory committees rests on a j 
clear recognition of society’s duty to, protect and befriend its young 
work beginners. The increasing importance of school people in the 
work of these committees is suggestive of the place which the schools | 
will occupy in the near future as guardians of the adolescent. j 

From two directions the schools are compelled more and more to 
consider their relations to the start in vocation. On the one hand, 
the movements for vocational training and guidance bring the school ^ 
face to face with the occupational world; on the other, the oiganiza- $ 
tion of the labor-market through public employment offices, a field j<li 

• V 218i0®“14^-9 . in* ** *■' -j. 
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in which we have been thus far lamentably backward, will oblige 
the schools to work out a policy with respect to these agencies. As 
yet few States maintain public employment offices; but, “ doubtless, 
there will be many more, as the wastefulness of present work-seeking 
methods is realized. Nevertheless, not many schools will be satisfied 
merely to refer their leaving children to a near-by public employment 
office, with no voice, oversight, or power. 

To a considerable degree the success of vocational guidance and 
training efforts is conditioned by the thoroughness of their articu- 
lation with working conditiong.nnd with social movements. Within 
j| well-defined sphere of its own in the school system, vocational 
service is of the utmost value. It endeavors to help pupils to self- 
knowledge, and to reconstruct school pfograms in order that they 
may more sensitively minister to the self-discovery and economic 
needs of different pupils. Vocational service — both guidance and 
training are here included — is an instrument for talent saving, and 
ior interpreting school life in terms of ca\*eer building. In its larger 
relationships, however, vocational service is only one phase of the 
social organization of school and vocation. It introduces into 
education the motive of the life career and the idea of fitness of the 
individual, apart from class or group; it introduces into employment 
the idea of fitness of the task, and appraises the occupations in terms 
of career values as well as social worth. 

The passing of the labor exchanges act was facilitated by the belief 
that a personal advisory service in connection with work seeking 
would help lessen the waste due both to job hunting and to miseniploy- 
ment. No little addition to the volumeof unemployment comes from 
what -Mr. W. H. Beveridge, director of the labor exchange, \calls 
“qualitative maladjustment.” No more promising institution than 
the public school exists to undertake the t ask of qualitative vocational 
adjustment. The question arises as to whether the public-school 
system would best undertake alone to deal with the start in voca- 
tion or leave it to other agencies; while Reserving for itself the task * 
of providing for needs which arise in the course of employment, such 
as further training opportunities. It is submitted that tho schools 
will have to concern themselves, actively and dominantly, with every 
phase, of the vocational start in life. Is the average school system 
ready to undertake this new and enormously difficult business ? It 
is not. Indeed, so little is it prepared to do this work at tho present 
time that & hasty undertaking of it would probably indicate a lack of 
understanding. Jt is doubtful, in the first place, if a school depart- 
ment can alone effectively organize the labor market for young 
•workera. The pronouncements on this -subject by Scotch and 
English authorities, given in preceding chapters, are convincing. 
On the whole, experience seems to support the .proposition that the 
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school system is not the most suitable agency to attempt the organ- 
ization of the labor market for the young, and the correlative propo- 
sition th’at the carrying on of juvenile employment agencies without 
control over them by the school, is not in the best interests of the 
children. 

It is assumed that work seeking in this country will more and more 
be under the direction of the public through State or possibly munici- 
pal agencies; for we are almost the only advanced industrial country 
to continuo the present demoralizing chaos of an unorganized labor 
market, public labor bureaus, when rightly managed and properly 
understood . are capable of considerably larger services than labor 
registration, important though this is. Developments in the best of 
these bureaus in England and in Germany promises new typo of civic 
center and agency tor industrial betterment. Everywhere the best 
practice is to separate the juvenile from the adult departments of 
these bureaus, and the gifls’ from the bovs’ departments. More and 
more the young Work-seekers’ problems are being treated as some- 
thing distinctly different from those of adults. We are confronted, 
then, with the need of not only organizing placement provisions for 
the young, but, in addition, a comprehensive instrument of social and 
educational protection. 4 . 

The public school must remember tho fact thatJ^Arimanly, 
an educational institution with social aims.. ™p a century 
of child -welfare effort and experience has taught the Afiuls of work- 
ing children, tho schools can, least of all, afford to igndK, More than 
any other institution, the school must stand for a high minimum of 
protection for all children. It is not to the credit of our schools 
that, on the whole, they have been unaware of a situation which 
many an employer has known for some time, and this is, tho economic 
uselessness of children from 14 to 16 . Schools have sometimes been 
willing to plunge into small or large employment schemes as if full- 
time work were tho right thing fyr growing children'. 

Of the public schools, more than of any other institution, public or 
private, we have the right to expect a clear vision and a determined 
stand with respect to the interests of childhood and'youth. Private- 
societies do and may, by way of experiment, make concessions and 
compromises in order to carry out their various purposes, but in the 
practice of tho public-school system we look for exemplification of 
the permanent principles which shduld control all the activities in 
which young people find themselves. 

There; are three distinct aspects of the problem of adolescent 
employment: The educational, economic, ’and social. Through 
extension of vocational training opportunities, and especially through 
the provision for prevocational schools, which, when their purposes 
are better underetoofli Will become aelf-dUcovery schools, andWsucb. 
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afford young people and their teachers a most important basis for 
t vocational guidance, the schools are beginning to deal with the first 
pf the three aspects named. 

As public labor offices grow in number, the economic side of the 
problem will be given at least a preliminary treatment. This will bo 
not more than preliminary, however, for a juvenile employment 
department is, notwithstanding general opinion, a placementagency 
only secondarily. It is in facing the third or social aspect of unTentire 
problem that we find tho basis for satisfactor||organization. 

This proposed social basis for juvenile labor organization is intended 
not so much to protect the boy worker or girl worker under 18 against 
- employers as against themselves. The greatest difficulty in dealing 
with the boy who is about to leave school for work lies in the fact that 
he regards hims elf as a worker who has outgrown tho learner. Not* 
until disastrous experience has overtaken many of those children 
do they begin to realize how much a learning attitude would have 
meant in building a career. A largo part of this difficulty is due 
to leaving the question of the boy’s future unconsidered until school- 
leaving time. 

As we do things piecemeal in this country, we are likely to find in a 
number of places a vocation bureau in the school^, with perhaps a 
number of vocational training classes; a separate employment bureau 
of the city or State to which boys are sent or drift; and perhaps a 
private or semipublic advisory body with no real power, making 
futile efforts to help the troubled children with a disorganized raachui* 
ery of service. 

We need to write into the l^w establishing labor o^jees that a 
juvenile department shall be managed by a central executive com- 
mittee 'appointed by the school system, which committee shall be 
made up of school people, employers, social workers, and employees, 
to advise as to the school vocational guidance and training activities 
on thel one hand,*tind manage the occupational research and place- 
v Ijitoit supervision activities of tho labor bureau on the other. Thu 
committee should be empowered, through health officers and other 
trained specialists, to study children; to take them out of work 
places, if need be; and through scientific investigations to list occu- 
pations from the viewpoint of opportunity as well as their manifold 
reactions on the worker. Children under 16 are to bounder train- 
ing, part time at least, until the public is ready to care for their entire 
14 to 16 year period. 

From what has been said regarding the duties of a juvenile em- 
ployment, agency, with its suggested two-fold powers, namely, close 
supervision of the vocational activities of the school system and con- 
trol over placement ahd its associated features, it is clear that u em- 
ployment agency ” a mijmomer. Perhaps a better name fo^ such a 
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body and agency would be the " vocational service bureau.” . Service, 
intelligent, deliberate, and coordinated with the work of all exist- 
ing upbuilding agencies, is indeed the main business of an employ- 
ment office for minors. 1 here are problems connected with such 
employment of the greatest importance to the public, and- on these 
we have little or no information. These are the amount of juvenile 
underemployment, misemployment and unemployment; the causes 
of maladjustment and how far training and what kind of training can 
lessen these causes; and the specific, thoroughly analyzed require- 
ments of the occupations. To enlighten the public as to these mat- 
ters and secure such constructive legislation as may be necessary is 
perhaps the most far-reaching work wliich such a service bureau can 
do. It is not difficult to conceive that a public enterprise which com- 
bines help to groping youth with social planning will in time have 
laid foundations of a service which will safeguard, strengthen, equip, 
and inspire boys and girls for their appropriate work to an extent 
nowhere ns yet to be found. 
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of schooLchildren. Issued 31st March, 1909. 

Circular433. Aug. 10, 1910. Continuation^ classses and employment agencies. 

Standing committee on boy labour in tho Post office.* London, Wyman A eons, 
1913. 20 p.* 

LIST OF WORKS IN GERMAN. ; 


Albrecht. Boruisberatung. (Samuil ung) Kultur und fortsehritt, nr. 382-413. Gautech 
b. Leipzig, F. Dietrich, 1911. 

Bfaowi tbs advfesbfllty ot guidance office*, directed by property Instructed persons, In contrast 
- with service given by employment agencies. ‘ In the same publication tun appeared: Fueqh, Hen* 
“ ’ ‘ ties wefbllchen geschlecbt* und die beratewihl der maedshea mtt w«f> 
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Altenrath J. Berufswahl unSf lehratellenvermittlung. M. Glad bach, Volksverein 

1911. 

ThJi treatise gives a vary good survey of the development of the apprentice system; it treats of' 
the difficult.ee iu unguided choice, and regards organised guidance as the foundation of an up-to-date 
apprenticeship movement. 

Arbeitemarkt. W. 35 (Jahrgang 1910). 

Bechtold.F. Dervolkswirtalsratgeberbei derberufowahl. In den VolkswiriRchaft- 
lichen blaettem, 1911. N. 11. 

Beitra^ge fflr jugendfuereotge, Nuernberg, K. G. Fischer, t 1910. (Juge»dfucrw«> r ge 
und lehratellenvermittlung.) 

Bericht fiber den kaufrahnnischen lehrlingamu:hwei»e der handelekammer in JWhum 
ffir 1911. (Arbeitemarkt jahrgang 15,seite425. Berlin W., Georg Reimer. 3-Y 
Bericht fiber die taetigkeit der lehretellenvermiltlung dcs Rtaedtisrhen arbeitaamirn 
Stuttgart. (Arbeitemarkt jhrg. 15 S. 537.) 

Report of the apprenticeship agency of the Stuttgart labor office from October l l Oil to Juh tl 

191 2. 

Die berufswahl der schulentlaasenen jugend. (Sammlung) Kultur und fortRrhrii*^g 
GaUtzsch, bei Leipzig. - ^ 

This volume shows what callings pupils from the towns of Breslau, Wfeabaden, and Berlin have 
chosen on leaving school. The pupils not only of the hoard anjl Intermediate school* bul aLso of 
higher educational institutions are recorded. * 

Central iaierte auakunftae telle ffir frauenberufe. 

Berlin gives special information to the parents of girls who leave school, and to all that demand 
. advice In these matters about vocational guidance of women, in a special office. 

Deutecher auaechun ffir techniechea echulweeen. Berlin, Charlottenatraaee, 85. 

Hahn. Die berufswahl und koerperliche anlagen. Heft II dea deuterhen Vereins 
ffir volkhhygiene. Muenchen und Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1904. 

The author shows the relation of physique, gtc., to the vocations. Vocations for the handicapped 
are discussed. 

Hampke, Th. (Hamburg) Lehrstellenvermittlung. 

Handbuch ffir jugendpflege, berauagegeben von der deutechen 
jugendfueraorge. I^angens&lza, Hermann Beyer und abhne. - 
Jahreebericht dea verbandea deutacher arbeitanachweiee for 1910 und 191 f 
1912. 

The apprenticeship work of the Board of workmen (craftsmen) at Breslau from October, 1910. till 
July, 1911. Arbeltsmarkt no. 15, page 85 (8. 88). ’ 

Die jugendlichen arbeiter in Deutachland. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1911 . 

KAup. Soziaihygieniache vorachlaege zur ertuechtigung unserer jugendlichen. 
Berlin, C. Heymann, 1911, 

The most interesting chapter is the second. School medical inspeoUon, supervision, and instruc- 
tion an dismissed. What England and a large number of German cities have dons on this subject 
Is described. The author pleads for the activity of the school doctor not only In behalf of pupils in 
•chop), but also when they have left It. They ought to give regular reports about the health of the 
pupils, and than should be an essential help In the question of life work . 

Dae lehrlingsweeen und die berufeerziehung deg gewerb lichen nachwuehaee. Berli n , 

0. Heymann, 1912. 

A report of the fifth oon/ersnoe of the Public statistical officers, July 19-20, 1912, in Elberfeld. Con- 
tains alee dbotmioas. The report b written by pr. Altettrath, of Beriin. TheaddreusofB. Wolff, 
of Halle, deals with vocational guidance and agencies for apprenticeship.- 
lehntellenvermittlung und arbeitsaachweiee der haCfidwerkakammern und innuu- 
gen, 1909, bearbeitet vom deutechen handworks- und gewerbekammertag. 
Levy-Rothenau, Josephine. Die deutsche frau im beruf. Fraktische ratechluoge in 
der beruWahl. 3. auflage, Berlin, W. Moeaer. ' 

.This third editioo gives, like the preceding one, a goed description of women’a work. As the 
direotorof the board of female vocations of theQerman women's associations, theanthorhaahed ample 
epporttalty to aeeure pmetfoal data. Thh book cover* the nags of women's vocational activities, 
?! *-£?* * ttwchaagraofthslaat lew years. Besides the description of the training demanded, 

; - w le ofth of yecfcl fammotico, expenses, prapoett in geUing rituationa, them kt a detailed state- 
c P b F tk '* 1 rwtuJremenU for thedtflerent vocations. 

TH fef nobk fa intended as a gukte far parents, women's fuklance agencies, the labor oflkoea,agendco far 
- jaocOTtai ^prmiiomhipe, s6clBl' workers, t^ew^cleinin^^phy^iaiii guard laia/etc. *. V 
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Manual (or the special care o( youth, Fd, by the German central association for the 
special care of youth. (Dr, Frida Duereing.) 

Content*.— T art T. (a) The young people In She country, (b) The youthful workmen In the 
cities and capitals, (c) The metropolitan girl of the lower class, (d) The sons and daughters of the 
citizens. (e) The students in the colleges and universities, (f) The school girls and, grown-up 
daughters of the well-to-do families. 

The psychology of the age of development: Its physiology; its hygiene. 

The young people in the eyes of the law and tho stale: (a) The minor in private law (adoption; 

1 he right of guardian.*) ; the care of t ho orphans and professional guardianship. <b) CompnLsory edu- 
cation. (c) The minor in the penal law. (d) The youthful idler; tho vagabond, (e) Ttn minor In 
the law of trade, (f) Service In tho army and navy, (g) Tlie law about unions. 

* The youth in economic life: (a> The youth as a port o( the population; statistics of births, deaths, 
immigration, (b) The young people as a national asset; the cost of degeneration; tho cost of infant 
mortality, (c) The adolescents in working life: conditions, fd) Vocational guidance basod on 
statistics and school rcj>orts. 

Training: (a) l’edagopy of the age of transition, (b) Aims, principles, and problems of trainlng 
of the men and women of the higher classes, (c) The same of the middle and lower classes. 

1’art II. The special care of youth and its alms: (a) Unions of youth and homes for youth. Exam-* 
pie— The union of apprentices and assistants of Hammerbrook. The Wartburg union ofTrankfort, 
M, (Jugcndpflegc). Sj>cvial cure of the youth of the Protestant church parish, Kuppcr, O. I.. Tho 
GirLs’ friendly society. Uotenhnrgsart ( Hamburg). The Girls' congregation and the Purls ’ school for 
further instruction in Hoohncnkuer, etc. (b) Special caro (Jugendpfloge) for the youth In primary 
and in continuation schools. Example— The clu^B of Berlin for the youth (Schneidemuhl, Krefeld). 
(c) Special care for youth in the largest manufactories (Grohsinduslries). Examples— Special care 
of yo^h in dyo factories (Kr. Bayer * Co. at i-evertcueen, near Mukolheim on the Rhine), (d) Spe- 
cial care forjwonth in vocational organizations. Examples— Adolescents of the Oermaq national 
union of tho assistants of commerce, (e) Other youth organizations, Examples— Special care for 
youth at Oberrealschulo in .Mukcllieim and the Ruhe river. (0 Special cure for youth in the admin- 
istrative dLiricls of the Btute. Example— Special care for the youth of the town of GovliU-Gilesia. 

Part 111. butles in the sifCcial care of youth: (a) Religious and moral caro for yo^Lith, (b) Vul- 
ture of youth; the theater of youthful actors and for youth; good music in boys' clubs; visits to 
rousoum-t. etc, (c) Scientific instruction; special classes and teaching, (d) Exercises In manual 
skill, (o) Evenings for pleasure, conversation, and other recreation: 1. Bodily exorcises— Games, 
gymnastics, sports. 2. Sports -Rowing, sailing, swimming, rescuing, cycling, skating, winter sports. 
:l. Walking, military gumes,. dancing, Dalcreze (Dresden) exercises. (f) Vocational guidance— labor 
offices, (g) Offices for apprenticeships. 

Misrhlcr. Aid for apprentices. Special publications of the Labor exchange maga- 
zine. Wien, 1911. 

* The author shows how the town of Grali (Steiermark) has carried out the idea of Joining the agency 
of training apprentices with the l^abor exchange. 

Prograimn der gewerbe- \ind haridelssohule fuer maedchen in Camel. 

This school prepares girls for trade, household duties, commerce, and for governess examinations. 

. It places the pupils who leave school.. ** 

Soziale praxis. Iicrlin, W. Duncker und Ilumblot. 

Gives numerous papers on vocational guidance. No. 20 contains two essays on advising ado* 
lescents (minors) In England. German title— Abh&ndluag ueber die bcralut)g der jugendllchen bei 
dor berufswahl In England. 

Tauch. Daa gewerbliche lehrlingsweeen in Deutschland eeit dem zukrafttreten doa 
handwerkergesetzes vom20. Juli 1897, mitbesondererberuecksichtigungBndena, 
Freiburg; Herdereche verlagshandlung, 1911. \ * 

In a general sketch of apprenticeship a chapter Is devoted to cooperation in placement work, and 
vocational guidance; labor exchango o (floors are criticised for lack of personal relation to the parents 
and young people with Whom they oomo In contact. 

Wolff. Eltomaprechstunde und berufawahl der Stadt Halle a. S. 11 eft 2 0. S. 87. 

These papersehow bow the town of Hollo provided oojisultlng hours for parents; report on progress 
is given. In the annual statistical reports in Halle details are regularly rej-orted as to theage, sex, 
schooling, and vocational plans of those who seek advice. 

Zucker, Gertrude. (Charlottenebuig) Dio beratung bei der berufawahl mil bewuiderer 
beniecksichligung der weiblichen j ugend . 




INDEX. 


Advisory and placement schemes, Edinburgh, 91-113. ^ 

Apprenticeship, problem, 119. 

Baking and confectionery, classes, Edinburgh, 104. 

Berlin, motion-picture shows as aids to vocational guidance, 125. 

Bibliography, 133-143. 

Birmingham, girl labor, 79; juvenile employment exchange 64—65 ; school (‘are com- 
mittees, 65-69, 72-78. 

Birmingham education committee, word to parents on juvenile employment, 82-83. 
Blind-alley employments, London, 52-53. 

Board of Education, circular to loc^l educational authorities regarding choice of 
employment act, 16-19. 

Board of Trade and, juvenile employment, 12-16; juvenile advisory committee, 
44-^5; special inquiries, 50-52. 

Board of Trade, (labor exchanges), and juvenile employment, 22-31, 90-91. 

Boys’ Country Work Society, Lou^tn, work, 50. 

Bristol, juvenile advisory committee, 24-26. 

Camberwell, jirvenile advisory committee, report, 56. 

Carpentry and pinery, classes,' Edinburgh, 102-103. 

Child- welfare organizations, work, 9. 

Claxton, P. P., letter of transmittal, 6. 

Commerce, instruction, Edinburgh, 105-106. 

Continuation classes, Edinburgh, 106-110. 

Continuation schools, situation in Great Britain, 55. 

Dewsbury, juvenile ad visory committee, 27-28; report of factory surgeon, 1 14-116. 
Dressmaking, classes, Edinburgh, 104-105. 

Dusseldorf, Germany, vocational aid, 126. 

Edinburgh, advisory and placement, schemes, 91-113. 

Education (choice of employment) act, 1910, cooperation between labor exchanges 
and local education authorities, 20-22; exercise of powersunder, 16-19; provisions 
11 - 12 . . 

Employment and school, experiments, 127-133. 

Employment bureau, director’s statement, Edinburgh, 110-111. 

Employment department, Edinburgh School Board, regulations and suggestions' 
112-113! . . ♦ 

Employment of childreu act (1903), provision as to health, 117. 

Engineering, report of sectional committee, Edinburgh, 101. 

England and Scotland, juvenile advispry and placement work, 11-33. 

Eitgland and Wales, labor exchanges, 12-16: 

Evening schools, reorganization, London, 65r tendency to exclusion of children under 
seventeen United States, 118 . r 

Factory an<J workshops act (1901 and 1907), duties of factory surgeons, 113. 

Factory workers, medical inspection, 113-117. 

Friends of the poor, London, work, 49. 

Germany, vocational aid, 120-127. 

Girls, labor, Birmingham, 79. , 

Glasgow, child -welfare activities, 63-91. 
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Gordon, Mr$. Ogilvie, and child-welfare work, 83-91. 

Halle, Germany, vocational aid, 1?1, 123-124. 

Health and occupations, 69-61. 

Huddersfield, juvenile advisory committee, 28-30. 

Industrial training inquiry, Birmingham, form of questionnaire 70-72. 

Ireland, labor exchanges, regulations made by l>oard of trade, 12-14 
Juvenile advisory committees, Bristol, 24-26; Dewsbury, 27-28; draft rules of pro 
cedure, 65-56; Huddersfield, 28-30; Leeds, 30-31; London, 24, 44-63; Nottingham 
26, placement work, England and Scotland, 11-33; unique to England, 34. 

Juvenile employment, circular to parents, Birmingham education committee, 82-83; 

Glasgow, 84-91 ; regulations and special rules, board of trade, 12-16. 

Juvenile employment committee, Liverpool, 35 - 43 . 

Juvenile employment exchange, Birmingham, 64-65, 80-81. 

Juvenile employment problem, and apprenticeship, 119, 

Labor, increasing demand for low skill, 119. 

Labor exchanges, board of trade, advisory committees, 22-31; cooperation with local 
education authorities, 20-22; general regulations, England, Wales, and Ireland, 
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Labor exchanges act (1909), 12. 

Leeds, juvenile advisory committee, 30-31. 

Leipzig, Germany, vocational guidance, 125. 

Letter o| transmittal, 5. 

Liverpool, juvenile employment committee, .35-43. 

London, juvenile advisory committee, 24, 44-63.* 

London County Council, school-leaving form, 57-5#; system of care committees, 41. 
London County Council on Health, and relation to choice of occupation, 59-61.’ 
Marine Society, London, work, 50. 

Medical inspection of factory workers, Great Britain, 113-1^ 

Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young Servants, Sidon* work, 49. 

Molders’ work, classes, Edinburgh, '102. 

Motion-picture shows, and vocational guidance, 1*25. 

Munich, Germany, vocational aid, 123-120. 

Nottingham, juvenile advisory committee, 2G-27. 

Occupational welfare, interest of schools in, United States, 9. 

Occupations, Birmingham, statistics, 80-81 ; statistics of juvenile wArkem, Edinburgh, 



Occupations and health, 59-61. 

Plumbing, classes, Edinburgh, 102. N 

Public schools, duty of, td pupils who drpp out of elementary grades, 9-10. 

School and employment, experiments, 127-133. 

School-care committees, Birmingham, 65-69, 72-78y 81-83. 

School-leaving form, London, 45-48. ' 

Scotland, child-welfare activities, 83-113. See alto Edinburgh; Gla^ow. 

Scotland and England, juvenile advisory and placemimt work, 11-33. * 

Strassburg, Germany, vocational aid, 125. - \ • 

Tinsmithing, classes, Edinburgh, 102. * \ 

United States, child-welfare organizatttns, activities, 9; occupational welfare of chil- 
dren, interest of achools, 9. , 

Upholstery, classes, Edinburgh, 103-194. V 

Vocational guidance, Germany, 129-127. \ 

Wales. See England and Wales. \ * 
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** 1006. " 

tN’o. 1. Education bill of 1006 for England and Wales as H passed the House of Commons. AnnaT.Smith. 
♦No. 2. German views of American education, with ptirticuUr reference to industrial development. 
William N. llallmann. lOcla. 

•No. 3. State school systems: Legislation and judicial decisions relating to public education. Got. 1, lKtt, 
to Oct. 1, 1900. Edward C. Elliott. 15 cts. 


1907'. 

tNo. 1. The continuation school in the United States. Arthur J. Jones. 
♦No. 2. Agricultural education, inoluding nature study and school gardepf , 
iNo. 3. The auxiliary schools of Germany. . Six lectures by B. MwrrfFK 
fNo. 4. The elimination of pupils from school. Edward L. Thorndike. ' 


James R. Jewell. 15 cts. 


1908. 

t^o. 1. On the training of persona to teach agriculture in the public schools. Liberty II. Bailey. « 

♦No. 2. List of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, 1867-1007. 10 cts. * 

♦No. 3. Bibliography of education for 1007. James Ingersoll Wyer, Jr., and Martha L. Phelps. 10 cts. 
fNo. 4. MuMo education la the United States; schools and departments of music. Arthur L. Manchester. 
♦No 6. Education In Formosa. Julean II. Arnold. 10 cts. 

♦No. 6. The apprenticeship system in Its relation to industrial education. Carroll D. Wright. 15 cts. 
♦No. 7. State school systems: II. Legislation and Judicial decisions relating to public education, Oct. 1, 
1906, to Oct. 1,1908. Edward C. Elliott. 30 cts. # 

No. 8. Statistics of State universities and other institutions of higher education partially supported bv the 
State. 1907-8. 

1900. 

No. 1. Faculties for study and research In the offices of the United States Govenummt in Wellington. 
Arthur T. Hadley. 

No. 2. Admission of Chinese students to American colleges. John Fryer. 

♦No. 3. Daily meals of school children. Caroline L. Hunt. 10 cts. 

fNo. 4. The teaching staff of secondary schools In the United States; amount of education, length of expe- 
rience, salaries. Edward L. Thorndike. 

No. 6. Statistics of public, society, and school libraries in 1908. 

♦No. 6. Instruction In the fine and manual arts In the United States. A statistical monograph. Henry 
T. Bailey. 16 cts. 

No. 7. Index to the Reports of the Commissi oner of Education, 1867-1907. 

♦No. 8. A teacher's profeerfoual library. Clasrifled list of 100 titles. 6 cts. ' 

No. 9. Bibliography of education for 1906-9. 

No. 10. Education for efficiency in railroad servtoe. J. Shirley Eaton. ' ' . x 

♦No. 11. Statistics of State universities and other institutions of hi g he r education partially supported by 
• the State. 1906-9. Sets. 

1910. 

No. 1. The movement for reform In the teaching of religion in the public schools of Saxony. Ariey B. 
8h0w. 

No. 2. State mhool systems: m. Legislation and Judicial decisions relating io pubtto education, OetT 1, 
1906, to Oct. 1,1909. Edward 0. Ethott. 
fNo. f. List of publications of the United States bureau of Education, 1867-1910. 

No. 4. The biological stations of Europe. Charles A. Eofoid. 

No. 6. American sohoothousea. Fletcher B. Premier/ 

fNo. A Statistics of State radventtlM and other institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the State, 1909-10. 
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IMS. 

•No. 1. Bibliography cl science teaching. 5 ct*. 

No. 2. Opportunities for graduate study in agriculture In the United States. A. C. Monahan. 

•No. 8. Agencies for the improvement of teachers in service. William C. Ruedlger. 15 cts. 

•No. 4. Report of the oommfcwlon appointed to study the system of educatfon in the public schools of 
Baltimore. 10 cts. 

•No. 5. Age and grade census of schools and oolkges. George D. Strayer. 10 cts. 

No. 6. Graduate work in mathematics in universities and in other institutbns of like grade in the United 
8tat*3. 

•No. 7. Undergraduate work In mathematics in college* and tmhrersitfes. 5 eie. 

•No. 8. E xam tp a tfooB in tntaematlcs, other than thooe set by the tea ch er for h fa own claaoee . 5 cts. 

No. 9. Mathematic* in the technological achools of cobegjate grade tn the United States. 
tNo. 10. Bibliography of education for 1909-10. • 

fNo. 11. Bibliography of child study for the ycors 1008-9. 

•No. 12. Training of teachers of elementary and secondary mathematics. Sets. ** 

•No. 13. Mathematics in the elementary schools of the United States. 15 cts. 

•No. 14. Provision for exceptional children in the public schools. J. H. Van Sickle, Llghtner Witmer, 
and Leonard P. Ayres. 10 cts. 

•No. 15. Educational lystem of China os recently reconstructed. Horry E. Iving. 15 cts. 

No. 18. M at hem atics in the public and private secondary schools of tfce United States. 
fNo. 1*. List of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, October, 1911. 

•No. 18. Teachers’ certificates issued under general State laws and regulations. Harlan Updeg raff. 20 cts. 
No. 19. Statistics of State universities and other institutions of higher education partially supported by 
the State. 1910-11. 

1919. 

•No. 1. A course of sttfdy for the preparation of rural-ecbool teachers. Fred Mu tohier and W.J. Craig. Sets. 
•No. 2. Mathematics at West Point and Annapolis. 5 cts. 

No. 3. Report of committee on uniform records and reports. 

No. 4. Mathematics In technical secondary schools in the United States. ^ 

•No. 5. A study of. expenses of city school systems. Harlan Updegraff. 10 cts. 

•No. 0. Agricultural education In secondary schools. 10 cts. 

•No. 7. Educational status o( nursing. M. Adelaide Nutting. 10 cts. 
tNo. 8. Peace day. Fannie Fern Andrea's. [Later publication, 1913, No. 12. 

No. 9. Country schools for city boys. William 8. Myers. 

♦No. 10. Bibliography of education in agriculture and home economics. 10 cts. 
tNo. 11. Current educational topics, No. I.‘ 

fNo. 12. Dutch schools of New Netherlond and colonial New York. William H. Kilpatrick. 

•No. 13. Influence* tending to Improve the work of the teacher of mathematics. 5 cts. 

•No. 14. Report of the American commissioners of the international commission on the leaching of mathe- 
matics. 10 cts. v 

fNo. 15. Current educational topic*, No. n. 

•No. 16. The reorgan lied school playground. Henry S. Curtis. 5 eta. 

•No. 17. The Montessorl system of education. Anna T. Smith. 5 eta. 

ANo. 18. Teaching language through agriculture and doxaestio edenc*. M. A . Helper. 5 cts. 

•No. 19. Professional distribution of college and unfrenfty graduate*. Balky B. Bunitt. 10 c4s. 

•No. 30. Readjustment of a rural high school to the needs of the community. H. A. Brown. 10 cts. 

•No. 21. Urban and rural common-school statistic*. Hartnn Updegraff and Wflliom R. Hood. 5 cts. 

No. 22. Public and private high schools. 

No. 23. 'Special collections in libraries in the United 8tates. W. Dawson Johostpn and Isadoras G. Madge, 
•No. 24. Current educational topics, No. III. S eta, 

fNo. 26. List of publications of the United States Bureau of Education, 1912. * 

fNo. 28. Bibliography of child study for the years 1919-11. 

No. 37> History of publioechool education fa Arkansas. Stephen B. Weeks. 

•Ho. 28, Cultivating school grounds In Wake Cotmty, N. C.* Zebu km Judd. Sets. 

•No. 29. Bibliography of the t*«M-htny of mathematics, 1909-1012. David Eugene Smith and Charles 
Goldstar. 10 eta. 

Ne.30* XA&to>A£ftes , Jfl*n tmivenhk* aad speclai school*. Edgar E. Brandon. 

No. 81. Educational directory, 1912. r • 

No. SSL Bibliography of exceptional children and thek education. Arthur MacDonald. 
fNo. 83. Statbtloe of State untvendties and other tnstttutJpna of higher education partially supported by 
Restate. 1912. . 

• 2918s 

No. t Monthly recorder conAt eddoatkmal pubttwtteni, January, 1913. 

•No. f. eotnei lor rural teacher*. A Monahan tod R - H. Wright. Sets. 

•Na. 8. The teaching of modern langn^ta to the United State*, tjhariee B. HaewWhtn. 16 oi*. 

•No. i. Presets standard* pf higher education In the Ustted States. George E. Mac Lean. 20 cts. 

M8. 6. Nenthly record of oanrent education publication*. February, 1918. 
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•No. «. Agriculture] tortroctton In high aehook. C. H. Robbonand F. B. Jcnte, lock, 

•No, 7, College entrance requirements, Clarence D. Kingsley. 15 cts. * 

•No. 8. The statu of rural education in fee United 6 tales. A. C. Monahan. 15 cts 
No. 0. Consular reports on continuation schools tn Frusta. 

No. 10, Monthly record of current educational publicattons, March, 1913. , 

No. 11. Monthly record of current educational publications, April, 1913. * 

•Noj 12. The promotion of peace. Fannie Fern Ancfi*ws. 10 cts 

•No. 13. Standards and fast, tor manuring U» efficiency of acboob or sjaUnu of Khools. Report of tha 
committee of the National Councfl of Education, George D. Strayer, chairman. 5 cts 
No. 14. Agricultural instruction in secondary schools. 

•No. 15. Monthly record of current educational publications, May, 1913 5 cts. 

♦No. 16. Bibliography ef medical inspection and health supervision l&cts 

Xo * 17 ‘ A 8011001 Ior *«*• A preliminary investigation in a typical manufacturing city, Worcester, 

♦No. 18. The fifteenth international congress on hygiene and demography. Fletcher B. Dresslar 10 cts. 
♦No. 10. German industrial education and its lessons for the United States. Holmes Beckwith 15 rt* 
No. X. Illiteracy in the United States. wets. 

tNo. 21. Monthly record of current educational publications, June, 1913. • 

No. 23. Bibliography of industrial, vocational, and trade education. 

•Xo. 23. The Georgia Club at the State Nonna] School, Athens, (ia, for the study of rural aoebioer 
E.C. Branson. 10 cts. % . * "'»/• 

♦No. 21. A comparison of public education in Germany and in the United States. Georg Kerachensteiner 
5 cts. • * 

♦No. 26. Industrial education in Columbus, Ga. Roland B. Daniel. 5 cts. 

•No. 26. Good roads arbor day. Susan B.Sipe. 10 cts. 

•No. 27. Prison schools. A. C. Hill, io cts. 

No. 28. Expressions on education by American statesmen and publicists. 

No. 29 .^Accredited secondary schools in the United States. Kendrlc C. Babawk. 

•No. 30. Education tn the Sooth. 10 cts. 

♦No. 31. Special features in city school systems. 10 cts. 

No. 32. Educational survey of Montgomery County, Md. 
tNo. 33. Monthly record of current educational publications, September, 1913. 

No. 34. Pension systems in Great Britain. Raymond W. Sis. 

•No. 35. A list of books suited to a high-echool library, .lflcts. 

No. 36. Report on the work of the Bureau of Educotton tor the natives of Alaska, 1911-12. 

No. 37. Monthly record of curreht ed neat tonal publications, October, 1913. 

No. 33. Economy of time in education. • 

No. 39. Elementary industrial school of Cleveland, Ohio. W. N. Hafimann. 

♦No, 40. The reorganised school playground. Henry S. Curtis. 10 cts. * 

No. 41. The reorgaigaatton of secondary education. . • 

♦No. 42. An experimental rural school at Winthrep College. H. S. Browne. 10 cts. 

•No. 43. Agriculture and rural-life day; material for Its observance. Eugene C. Brooks. *10cts % 

♦No. 44. Organized health work in schools. E. B. Hoag. 10 cts. 

No. 45, Monthly record of current educational publications, November J 1913, 

No. 46. Educational directory, 1913. 

♦No. 47. Teaching material la Government publications. F. K. Noyes. 10 eta. 

No. 48. School hygiene. W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 

No. 49. The Farrngut School, a Tennessee country-life high school. X. C. Vonahan and Adams Phtlltna. 
No. 50, The Fitchburg plan of cooperative industrial education. M. R, McCann. 

No. 51. Education of the immigrant. 

No. 52. Sanitary schoolhouses. Legal requirements In TnHt»n» and Ohio, * 

No. 53, Monthly record of current educational publications, December. 1913. 

No. 54. Consular Imports on Industrial education in Gwmany. 

No. 54. LeghlaUon «nd JudloU dccUoni reltting to edaoulon, Octot*r 1, im, u> Octobw 1 1M*. 
James C. Boykin and William R. Hood. 

No. 56. Some suggestive features of the Swiss school system. Wtllfcm Knox Tate. 

No. 57. Elementary education in England, with special reference to London, Liverpool, and Manchester. 

I, L. Rands] N 

No, 58, Educational system of rural Denmark. Harold W. Foght. 

No. 59. Bibltography of education tor 191(M1. 

, % No. 60, Statistics of Stats untreretU* and other lnstttntions of higher educator parttolly saDoortod 
by the State, 1912-13, 7 *'* ww ° 

1914 . 

No. 1. Monthly reoofd of current education*! pubUoattons, January, 1914. 

No, i, Coapoimry school jtttadenee. 

No. L Monthly noted of (am out educational publications, February, 1914. 

N* 4. The school and the start in life. May* Bloomfield. 

■ *• ♦ i *' 1 -> * 
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